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The Reigns of HENRY IV, and HE NR 1 V. 


containing the Space of Twenty-two Tears 
and Ten- Months. 


SECT.-L 


— 


1 


13. HENRY IV, Sirnamed of 


BULLINGBROKE, 


E N RY Duke of Lancaſter, ſirnamed of +399: 
Bullingbroke the Place of his Birth, hay- HENRY 
ving been proclaimed the 3 oth of Septem- bd ar 


h 
ber, took that very Day the Reinsof the r 


| : [ame Par- 
Government. As the Parliament then liament 


aſſembled had been called in Richard's called ” | 
=) Name, and as their Authority ceaſed up- —_— 
oled, Henry's firſt Care was to call ano- 


A ther. 


4 2 A _— wy 1 
* . Afi... * * * 
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1399+ ther. To proceed according to Cuſtom, the Repreſenta« 
tives muſt have been choſen anew. But Henry did not 
think fit to run the Risk of having a Parliament leſs fa- 
vourable than that which had ſo heartily eſpouſed his Cauſe. 
He was contented, therefore, with empowering the ſame Re- 
preſentatives to make, with the Howſe of Lords, a new Par- 
liament under his Authority, I ſhall not take upon me to 
decide whether this Proceeding was not ſomewhat irregu- 
lar, or whether it was authoriſed by any former Precedent, 
Be this as it will, after a few Days Interruption, the ſame 
Parliament met again on the 6th of October, as if it had 

been called by the new King. 
The Far] - Mean Time Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, confi 
of March dering that it would be no leſs dangerous than fruitleſs, at 
pe fs ſuch a Iuncture, to aflert his juſt Right to the Crown, 
moe. retired to his Lordſhip of Migmore, near the Borders of 
Wales, The more inconteſtable his Claim was, the mor: 
Realon he had to dread the new King's Jealouſy. S0 


that giving way to the Torrent which he could not ſtem, - 


he reſolved to live in Retirement, without ſhowing the 
leaſt Signs of Ambition, or the leaſt Uneaſineſs at the In- 
juſtice done him. He had no other way to ſecure hi: 
Quiet, and even his Life, againſt the Suſpicions of a Prince 
whoſe Intereſt it was to deſtroy him. There was but too 
great Probability that the new King would lay hold on the 
firſt Occaſion that offered, to free himſelf from the Un- 
eaſineſs which ſuch a Rival might create in him. 


The Arch. The Paliament being aſſembled, in the manner above 


biſhop ha- mentioned, 7 homas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbur) 


8 made a long Speech tending to inſpire a high Opinion o 


Praiſe 7 the Kingdom. He enlarged chic fly on the Irregularities of 


the new the late Reign, and aſſured, that the new Sovereign propo- 


King. fed to govern after a very different manner, and to pre- 


ſerve to All their Rights and Liberties. This Prelate had 
been baniſhed the Realm in the late Reign, and Roger Mal 


to as Archbiſhop. But as Arundel had not been canoni. 
cally depoſed, the Parliament in their firſt Seſſion had ” 
dere 


the Advantages which the late Revolution was to procure | 


den, who had been appointed in his Room, had acted hither- 


888 
# * 4 > 
o 
* 
* 
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dered that he ſhould reſume his Dignity, eſpecially as the o- 199. 
ther had not yet obtained the Pope's Confirmation, The 
chbiſhop's Speech, and ſome preliminary Formalities, 

were the only Things remarkable in the firſt Seſſon of the 

new Parliament, which was adjourned to the 14th of Octo- 

ber. This Adjournment was neceſlary in order to prepare 

for the Coronation, which was to be on the 13th, 
During this Interval the King filled ſeveral Poſts, — — 

which were either vacant, or poſſeſſed by Perſons he did 5 2 


not like. Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and Ralph ri] rd, 


 Nevil Earl of Weſtmoreland had given too great Marks of :beEarlof 


their Zeal for the King, by joining him at Ravenſpur pre- Jute 1a 
ſently after his Landing, not to have a ſhare in his Favours, Ju oft. 
Henry willing to ſhow his Gratitude, conferred on the Firſt moreland. 
the Office of High Conſtable, and on the other that of Earl- Act. Pub. 
Marſhal. A few Days after he gave a Grant to the Earl VIII. 89, 
of Northumberland of the Iſle of Man, ſituated between 90s 95 


Sgotland and Ireland, with the Privilege of carrying at the 


| Coronation, the Sword called Lancaſter, on the King's left 


Hand *. This was the ſame Sword the King had on when 
he landed at Kavenſpur. 

After Henry had thus requited the Obligations he lay Thomas 
under to theſe two Lords, whom he looked upon as the #:- ſecond 
firmeſt Friends to his Intereſt and Perſon, he made Thomas yi ay 
of Lancaſter his ſecond Son High- Steward. It was abſo- 1 


lutely neceſſary to fill this Poſt before the Coronation, be- ibid. 


czuſe to the High. Steward's Court all muſt apply who have 


any Service to do in that Ceremony, in order to be main- 
tained in their Rights. But as the Prince was but ten 
Years old, the King gave him for Deputy Thomas Percy 


Earl of Worceſter, Brother to the Earl of Northumberland. 


On the 13th of October, Edward the Confeſſor's Day, The Kin; 
Henry was crowned with all the uſual Formalities, being * ©7024 
then thirty three Years of Age. He was anointed with a 2 
Certain Oil which was pretended to be brought by the Ble eta di- 
fed Virgin to St. Thomas of Canterbury whilſt he was in nary Oil. 
France. The Yial which held this precious Oil was fallen 


He was to hold the Iſle of Man by that Office. | 


4 : 
Vor. V. A 2 into 


/ * 


* 


th — 
— nd, <= —— w ů 2 - 


Henry re- 
fuſes to 
own he 
holds the © 


Crown of 
the People. 


* 


* 
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we examine the Reigns of that Prince, and of ſeveral of 
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into the Hands of an Hermite who preſented it to Henry p 
Duke of Lancaſter Grandſon' of Henry III, with this 

Prophecy, That the Kings which ſhould be anointed with 
that ſacred Oil, ſhould be true Champions of the Church. 
The Duke of Lancaſter gave it aſterwards to the famous 
Prince of Wales, Son of Edward III, who was reſolved to 
be anointed with it when he ſhould be crowned. After 
the Death of that Prince, the Yial which was of Stone, 
having on the Top a Gold- Eagle ſet with Diamonds, was 
laid up among the Jewels without any one's minding it. 
Richard II his Son having found it ſome time before his 
laſt Voyage to Ireland, deſigned to be crowned again on i 
purpoſe to be anointed with the Holy Oil in the Val. But 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury oppoſed it, by repreſenting 
to him that the Vnction of Kings ought not to be repeated. 
At length the Val was come to the Hands of Henry, who 
either out of Devotion, or becauſe it came from the Duke 
of Lancaſter his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was 
pleaſed to be anointed with it at his Coronation. But if 


his Succeſſors who were anointed with the ſame Oil, we 
ſhall not find that the good Hermite's Prophecy was ever 
accomplithed. 

I have already remarked, in the Reign of Richard IT, 
/ | | | 
that when, after the depoſing of that Prince, Henry claimed 
the Crown, he affected to make uſe of obſcure Expreſſi- 
ons. His Aim was to make the People believe, that there 
was ſome Foundation in the Right he pretended to derive 
from the old Horſe of Lancaſter, of which he was Heir 
by his Mother. But this Pretext, which might then have 
ſome Effect upon ſuch as were willing to ſhut their Eyes, 
was too grols to deceive any longer. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſaiy for the new King to find out ſome plauſible Title 
which might juftify the Nation's Choice of him. There 
was none more lawful than the Service he had lately done 
the State. But he judged it dangerous to build his Right 
upon ſuch a Foundation. When the Buſineſs was to re— 
ceive the Crown, he was very willing to own the Parlis- 
ment's Power to contcr it on him. But when once it was 


placed 
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nr placed on his Head, be was afraid that from that Principle 
this jr would be inferred, that they who had given him the 
vith Crown, had Power to take it away. So that he was on 
ch. this Occaſion at a great Loſs. It was requiſite that the 
„ou People ſhould be ſatisfied that the Parliament had law fully 
dto depoſed Richard, and that their Authority was ſuperiour 
frer tothe King's. On the other Hand, there was a Neceſlity 
one, of letting them know, that in placing Henry on the Throne, 
was the very ſame Parliament had not acted by way of Autho- 
it. rity, and that they could not diſpenſe with owning him 
his for King. Ina Word, there was occaſion to acknowledge 
on inthe Parliament an unlimited Power with reſpect to Rich- 
But args Depoſing, and to decline their Authority in the late 


ting Election. Theſe two Things ſcemed inconſiſtent. 


But 


ted. When a Man has Power on his Side, he does not trouble 
vho himſelf ſo much about finding good Reaſons, as abour 
uke blinding the Eyes of the Publick with Appearances. Henry, The King's 


| of know that he did not intend to derive his Right from their 
we bare Conſent. On his Coronation Day he publiſhed a Pro- Crows. 
ever clamation, declaring that he had mounted the Throne, Firſt, 
By Right of Conqueſt : Secondly, By Virtue of Richard's 

II, Refignation to him, and his having appointed him 
med for his Succeſſor: Laſtly, as he was the next Male-Heir 
eſſi⸗ of the late King. By this means he excluded the only 
here Jawful Title he had, namely, the general Conſent of the 
rive People, in order to build his Claim upon three Foundati- 


Teir ons, the Weakneſs of which was viſible to all. In the firſt 


ave Place, how could he pretend to a Right of Conquelt ? 


ves, He entered the Kingdombur with fourtcore Men, who in 
ne- All Appearance were for the moſt Parc Exglifh. Beſides his 
itle having ſo good Succeſs was entirely owing to the Concur- 


nere Fence of all England, and conſequently he could not ſay he 
one bad conquered the Kingdom. In the next Place. it was not 
ght true that Richard had reſigned the Crown to him. We 
re- took notice ia the Reign of that Prince, that Henry him 
li- WM as well as his Friends did not think it proper. He was 


. 


was only obliged to make an ab/o/xte Reſignat ion, leaſt it ſhould 
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appear too much conſtrained, in Cafe he did it in favour of 
a Prince to whom he was then actually a Priſoner. More. 
over, ſuppoſing Richard had e Henry for his Suc- 
ceſſor, how could a King, depoſed on the Score of Tyran- 
ny and Inability, be allowed a Right to chuſe the Perſon 
who ſhould ſucceed him, eſpecially as the Nomination was 
contrary to rhe Laws of the Land. Laſtly, It was till le; 
true that Henry was the next Heir of Richard, unleſs the 
Salick-Law had taken Place in England as well as in France, 


and the Deſcendants of the Women were debarred the Suc- 


ceſſion. It is true indeed, that in the third Title alledged 
by the King, there was a Sort of Equivocation capable of 
deceiving. He was Couſin-German of the late King, and 
conſequently a nearer Relation than the Earl of March, 
who was one Degree farther removed. Bur it did not fol. 
low by any means that he was the next Heir, ſince with 
reſpect to the Succeſſion, it was to the /inea! Deſcent that 
Regard was to be had, and not to the neareſt of Kin. Thus 
after the Death of Edward III it was Richard his Grand- 
ſon that ſucceeded him, though he was one Degree farther 
removed than his Uncles. Again, ſuppoſing that this Rule 
had not been inviolably kept to, Henry could not ſay be 
was the neareſt Relation of Richard He was firſt Couſin 
Bur the Duke of Jork who was Uncle, had no lefs Right 
than he. So that on which fide ſoever they viewed the 
pretended Title of Heury, it could not but appear ill. 
grounded. The only Claim he could have produced with 
any Colour, was the Conſent of the People. Bur he would 
not make uſe of that for the Reaſons above-mentioned. 

The ſame Day the King iſſued his Proclamation, he cre- 
ated Henty his eldeſt Son, aged thirteen Years, Dake o, 
Cornwal, Prince of Wales, and Earl of Cheſter. But he ad- 
ded not to theſe Titles that of Dake of Aquit ain, as ſom: 

retend. 

The Solemnity of the Coronation being over, the Parli- 
ament met next Day being the 14th of October. The Im- 
portance of the Acts which were paſſed this Seſſion, obliges 
me to give a particular Account of them, it being abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Sequel of this Hiſtory. | 


In 
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In the firſt Place, was paſſed an Act of Indemnity, to 1399. 
ſcreen thoſe who during the late Troubles had taken up oy of 
Ams in Defence of the King, then Duke of Lancaſter. „ 
This A# was abſolutely neceſſary, fince the Laws con- 

demnned without Diſtinction thoſe that oppoſed the Go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed, which was preciſely the Caſe of ſuch 

as had aſſiſted the King, and of the King himſelf. 

After this Act was paſſed, the Parliament examined what- The Pas li 
ever had been done in the late Reign, to ſtretch the Prero- amen e. 


ive- Royal beyond its due Bounds, They applied them- ee, 1 
Faves chiefly to the Proceedings of the Parliament begun at b ho 
Weſtminſter in 1397, and continued on at Skrewsbery in former one. 
1398. Whatever the Parliament had done, as well witn re- 
gard to the three Lords unjuſtly condemned, as tothe exor- 

birant Privileges granted to the King, being fo manifeſtly 
deſtructive ot the Nation's Liberties, was unanimouſly re- 

pealed. At the ſame Time were revived and confirmed the 

Statutes of the Parliament of 1388, which the Shrewsbxr 
Parliament had annulled. It was thought like wiſe abſolutely 
neceſſary to paſs a particular Act againſt the Pope's Bull 

which ratified the Statutes of Shrewsbury. This Bull, 
whereby Richard IT pretended to give the greater Force to 

the Adds of his Parliament, was founded cn a Principle too 
oppoſite to the Rights of the People to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt. 

And indeed the Pope's Power to confirm Acts of Parliament 

could not be acknowledged, without aſcribing to him a 

Right of Sovereignty upon England. For this Reaſon the 
Parliament declared in the Act, that the Kingdom of England 

was independent of all Foreign Powers, particularly of the 

Court of Kome, and that the Pope had no Right to inter- 

poſe in the Civil Government of the Realm. 

Ihe Shrewsbury Parliament having deſigned to extend 

the Rozal Authority as much as poſſible, had in ſuch a man- 

ner multiplied the Caſes of High-Treaſon,that none, but ſuch 

as acknowledged in the Sovereign an unlimited Power, 

could poſſibly avoid incurring the Guilt of Treaſon. To 

kxedreſs ſo dangerous a Grievance, which tended to the mak- 

ang the King abſolute Maſter of the Lives and Fortunes of 

his Subjects, the Parliament revived 2 Statute, made to that 


1 Purpoſe 


Richard's 


quired af- 
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Purpoſe in the Reign of Edward III, and confined treaſ. 
nable Offences to the Articles mentioned in that Act. 

After the Rights and Privileages of the People were, b 
theſe Acts, put upon the ſame Foot they ſtood bet 
the Incroachments of Kichard, the Authors and Adviſe 
of theſe Uſurpations were inquired after. When Ki 
Richard apprehended the Duke of Glouceſter, and the Ear 
of Warwick and Arundel, he was not inveſted with that ab 
ſolute Power, which the Shrewsbury Parliament ſo liberal 
conferred upon him afterwards : So that he ſaw himſelf ob 
liged to proceed according to Law, in order to get the| 
three Lords condemned. To that End he ordered it {+ 
that John Holland Earl of Huntington, his Halt- Brother 
Thomas Holland Larl of Kent, his Nephew ; Edward Ea 
of Albemarle, his Couſin, Son of the Duke of York 
John Beaufort Earl of Somerſet, Son of the Duke « 
Lancaſter by his third Wife; and the Lord Thomas Spence 
were the Accuſers of the three impriſoned Lords. Th 
Earl of Salisbury, and the Lord Morley, were reported t 
be the chief Contrivers of this Plot. After Condemr: 
tion, Richard diſtributed the Eſtates of the three Lord 
among the Managers and Evidences. Moreover, he mad 
the Earl of Albemarle a Duke ; and conferred the Tit 
of Duke of Exeter on the Earl of Huntington; of Du 
of 1 5 on the Earl of Kent; of Dake of Sommerſet 0: 
the Earl of Sommerſet; of Earl of Glonceſter on Thoma 
Spencer. 

As it was publickly known that the three Lords had bee 
unjuſtly oppreſſed by the late King, the Parliament though 
it neceſſary to punith the Authors and Inſtruments of thei 
Ruin. To that Purpoſe, after having reverſed the Sen. 
tence againſt the Earls of Arundel and Warwick as direct) 
contrary to the Pardon which had been granted them, i: 
was reſolved that the Managers ſhould be deprived both o 
their Titles and of the Eſtates diſtributed among them. 
As to their own Lands, it was left to the King ei 
ther to continue them in Poſſeſſion, or to turn them ou 
as he thought fit. Henry, willing to ſhow his Clemenc) 
in the Beginning of his Reign, not only left them the 


Eſtatcs 


tates 
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Eſtates, but likewiſe reſtored them to the Honours they 1399. 
had been deprived of. Moreover, he made the Duke of 
reter, his Half- Brother, Governour of Calais. The 
81 of Salisbury and the Lord Morley, the hated Miniſ- 
ters of Richard, and principal Authors of the Opprefſion 
practiſed upon the Duke of G/oxceſter and the other two 
Fords, came off with a ſhort Imprifonment, though the 
People loudly called for their Deaths. As the Friends of 
theſe Lords had alledged in their Excuſe, that Richard had 
compelled them to act, the Parliament took occaſion from 
thence to paſs an Act, whereby it was declar'd, That for 
the future, Compulſion ſhould be no legal Excule to juſtify 
Actions contrary to Law. 
This Affair being Over, the Parliament prevailed with General 
the King to grant a general Pardon, in which however Padon. 
were excepted the Murderers of the Duke of Glouceſter. 


One of the Villains being apprehended and convicted was 


hanged at London, and his Head ſent to Calais, to be fixt 
on one of the Gates. 

Though the Injuſtice done tothe Earl of March was ma- +4,5,.,,r. 
nifeſt, yet it might in ſome meaſure be varniſhed over with {-» ſereled 
the Pretence of rewarding Henry for the tignal Service he 1h 
had done the State. If this Reward had been limited to od 
his Perſon, perhaps it would nor have ſeemed very itrange, LA 
that in ſo extraordinary a Caſe the Laws ſhould be ſuper- 
ſeded in favour of a Prince who had fo freely expoſed him- 
ſelf for the ſake of the Publick. But at ſuch Junctures, 
it is very difficult to keep within the Bounds of Equity. 

The Parliament not content with having given to Henry 
the Crown taken from Richard, would moreover ſecure it 
to his Iſſue, To that End an Act was paſſed, ſettling the 
Succeſſion on the Houſe of Lancaſter : Firſt on the Perſon 
of the Prince of Wales, the King's eldeſt Son and his 
Heirs, then on his three Brothers and their Iſſue. 
A very important Affair ſtill remained, about which Te King 


the King was deſirous ro adviſe with his Parliament before 21 3g 


x I Parlia- 
the Houſes broke up. The Commons, not ſatisfied with 9 


dhe bare depoſing of Richard, after a very u er, Man- is zo be 


her- would have him tried in Form, and had petitioned % with * 
5 Vor. V. B the Richard, 


The Biſhop 


ofCarlifle's 
Speech in 
Deſence o 
Richard 7 
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the King to that Effect. It was therefore, to know what 
was to be done with Richard, that the King wanted to have 
the Advice of the two Houſes, The Archbiſhop of Cax- 
terbury, Who was commiſſioned in this Affair, havin 
firit exacted an Oath of Sccrecy from all the Members, 
propoſed the Queſtion ro them. It may well be thought 
that Richard had not many Friends in the Hox/e, and that 
if Any approved not of the Procecdings againſt him, they 
had not courage enough to venture to ſpeak in his Defence. 
There was one however bold enough to ſay publickly what 
others only thought. This was Thomas Merks Biſhop 
of Carliſle, who without regarding the Motives which 
might mduce him, as well as the reſt of Richard's Friends, to 
keep Silence, made a Jong Speech on this Subject; wherein 
he alledged every Thing that could with any Plauſtbleneſ; 
be ſaid in Behalf of the King depoſed, and againſt the King 
on the Throne. 

The Biſhop undertook to prove three Things. Firſt, 
That there was no Authority which could lawfully depoſe 
a King of England. Secondly, That the Offences Richard 
was accuſed of, deſerved not that he ſhould be depoſed, 
and beſides, they were not proved. Thirdly, That the 
Crown had been unjuſtly adjudged to the Duke of Lan. 
caſter, 

Heenlarged very much on the firſt Head, ſhowing the 
wide Difference between the ſeveral Kinds of Government 
eſtabliſhed in the World. He confeſſed that in Some th: 
Prince or Head might be depoſed, becauſe the ſupreme 
Authority was not lodged in his Perſon, but the People ot 
Nobles had a Share in it. Of this Sort he reckoned the Ke. 
publicks, the antient Government of Rome, the Empire of 
Germany, the Kingdoms of Sweedland and Denmark, the 
Farldom of Flanders, and ſome other States. But he main- 


tained, that it was otherwiſe in the Governments Where 
the ſupreme Authority was in the ſingle Perſon of the So- 


vereign. In this Claſs he ranked the Kingdom of 1/7as 
among the Antients, with the three firſt Empires; and 2. 
mong the Moderns, England, France, Spain, Scotland, 


Muſcovy, Turk , Perſia, and in general all the Kingdom 


of 


Ol 


* 
F 


could not be lawfully depoſed by an 
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of Ala and Africa. With regard to theſe he alledged, 
that though the Vices of a Sovereign ſhould be not 
only detrimental, bur even intolerable to his Subjects, he 
Means whatever: 
That Force could not be made uſe of, without incurring 
the Crime of Rebellion and Treaſon, and much leſs Au- 
thority, ſince there was not in the State any law ful Autho- 
rity but what was derived from him. He produced upon 
this Head, Arguments and Precedents from the I 
Scriptures and Profane Authors, which cannot be repeated 
without running out to too great a length. 

Upon the ſecond Article, he boldly aſſerted, That the 
Crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were either falſe 
or aggravated : That indeed, he might be guilty of ſome 
Errours or Omiſſions, but his Faults could nor be ſtiled 
Tyranny : That if thoſe he had committed afforded a juſt 
1 to depoſe him, we ſhould fee in the World 
nothing but Sovereigns treated as Tyrants, and depoſed by 
their Subjects: That the levying a Subſidy, the condemning 
a Rebel, in a Word, whatever was not to the good likin 
of the People, would furniſh a Handle to dethrone the — 
law ful Prince. He paſſed over the more ſlightly the Proofs 
of this ſecond Head, as the Parliament it ſel ſeemed to have 
called in queſtion the Truth of the Crimes alledged againſt 
Richard, ſeeing there had been no Step taken to prove them 
in a legal Manner. By the way, it is very likely that it was 
for fear of this Reproach, that the Commons wanted 
to proceed againſt the depoſed King in Form. Upon the 
Third Article the Biſhop maintained, that even ſuppoſing 
Richard guilty, and granting the Nation had Authority to 
depoſe him, there was not the leaſt Colour of Juſtice to 
a4 Crown to the Duke of Lancaſter. That if the 

uke was the true Heir of Richard, as he pretended, he 


muſt wait his Death before he claimed the Inheritance. 
But that no body was ignorant, there was a nearer Heir, 


whoſe Father had been declared Succeſſor of Richard by A 
of Parliament. As for Henry's pretended Right from Ed- 
mund Crouchback Son of Henry III, the Biſhop diſdained 
to conſider it, affirming he was very certain that People of 

| Vo L. V. B 2 Senle 
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1299. Senſe were aſhamed of a Right built upon ſo ſlender a 


Foundation. | 

After this the Orator went on to examine the other 
two Titles contained in the King's Proclamation, namely, 
Conqazſt, and Richard's Reſignation. To the firſt he ſaid, 
That a Subject could never pretend to a Kight of Conqueſt a- 
gainſt his Sovereign, ſince the Victory it ſelf was high and 
heinous Treaſon. As for the Reſignation, he ſaid it was 
not only extorted by Force, but that ſuppoſing it volun- 
tary, it could be of no Validity: That in the State Richard 
was then in, it was not in his Power to make a valid Act: 
That >clides, the Laws not allowing the King the Liberty 
of alienating” the Jewels of the Crown, much more tied 
him up doubtleſs from giving away the Crown it ſelf (a). 
Then he ſpake of the general Conſent of the People, 
though Henry had not thought proper to inſiſt upon it; 
that the Kingdom of England having never been Elective, 
it was ridiculous to aſcribe to the People the Power of dil- 
poſing of the Crown. Laſtly, he replied to the Objection 
which might be urged from the depoſing of Edward 11, 
That wiſe Men muſt be guided by Law, and not by 
Examples and Precedents: That however the Example 
of Edward II would be of no more Force than that of : 
Prince poiloned or aſſaſſinated by his Subjects: Bur that 
even in depoling of Edward II, Care was taken to pre- 
ſerve the Rights of the lawful Succeſſor. 

What the Biſhop had hitherto ſaid, might paſs for 
Reaſons to queſtion whether Richard II coal] be lawfully 
de poſed. At moſt, it might be conſidered as the private 
Opinion of the Speaker. But rowards the Cloſe of his 
Speech, he launched out ſtrangely egainſt Henry, and {| 
into a Paſſion, which took off very much from the Reaſons 
he had alledged. He ſaid, that it was to be feared that the 
People of England would ſoon find themſelves in the Cal: 
of e£/op's Frogs; and boldly added, that as long as Richard 
was alive, the Engliſh could not with Juſtice own any 
Sovereign but him. In fine, he maintained that the Per- 


ſon 


(a) If a King is ſubject to the Law, with regard to the Alienatio! 
of the Crown Jewels, why not in other Reſpects? 


* 
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ſon whom they called King, had committed much more 

heinous Crimes than thoſe tor which Richard was depoſed : 
That he had entered the Kingdom again contrary to his 
Oath, after having been baniſhed, and without being le- 
pally recalled : That not content with diſturbing the Quiet 
of the Land by an unjuſt and impious Inſurrection againſt 
his Sovereign, he had moreover diſpoſſeſſed him: That he 
had alſo demanded Judgment againſt him, without offering 
to prove the Impeachment, or permitting the Party accuſed 
to make his Defence, contrary to the expreſs Laws of the 
Realm. He concluded with ſaying, That it the Wrong 
done Richard was not capable of moving the Hearts of the 
Engliſh, at l:aſt their common and manifc{t Dangers ought 
to ſtop the Courſe of theſe violent Proceedings. 


I3 


This Speech had not the Effect the Speaker expected. It The Biſhop 
was ſo unſeaſonable, that ſuppoſing the Majority had been in- 


of his Mind, it was impoſſible ro go from what had been * 


done. But the greateſt Part of the Members perſiſted in 
the ſame Maxims they had followed when Richard was de- 
poſed. So the Biſhop reaped no other Fruit from his 
Harangue, than to be confined in the Abby of Sr. Al- 
bans, from whence however he was ſhortly ziter releaſed 
without any farther Puniſhment. | 


The Biſhop of Carliſies Opinion having been unani- aa 
mouſly rejected, the Parliament came, with regard to dinary 


Richard, to a Reſolution ſo very extraordinary, that there 
is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect that Hiſtory is defective in this 
Place. However, all the Hiſtorians agree, that it was re- 
ſolved Richard ſhould be kept in Confinement during Life, 
and maintained like a great Prince: but in caſe any Attempts 
were made for his Deliverance, Richard himſelf ſhould be 
put to Death the firſt, If this be true, it cannot be denied 
that he was really condemned to die, ſeeing his Life was not 
r him, but on a Condition which was not in his 
Power. Beſides. ſuch a Condition cannot be annexed to 


the Sentence of a Criminal, but on Suppoſition that he is 


already condemned. 


*Tis 
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Tis not my Buſineſs to determine to what Point the 
Authority of the Parliament may be extended with reſpec: 
to the King's Perſon, I ſhall wes obſerve, that this i; 
che ſecond Inſtance of the Depoſing a King of England 
without hearing bis Defence, or ſo much as obſer. 
wing ae ulual Formalities preſcribed by the Law in the 
Trial of the meanclt Subject, The Parliament which de. 
poled Edward ]\,was farisfied with decreeing that he ſnould 
be kept in ſaſe Cuſtody during Life. But this Parliament 
to Richard's Depoſing adds the Sentence of Death: for no 
otherwiſe can we conſider the Condition upon which his 
Life is granted him. Let us farther remark, that one of 
the chict Articles of Impeachment againſt that Prince, was 


his putting to Death the Duke of Glouceſter his Uncle, 


without a previous Trial. And yet this fame Parliament 
condemns him unheard, upon his bare Confeſſion, when 1 
Priſoner ; not that he was guilty of the particular Crimes laid 
to his Charge, but, that he was unworthy to wear the Crown, 
They are not content with ſtripping him of his Royalty, 
but order that he ſhall be impriſone for Life, What do! 
ſay ? They really condemn him to die, ſince in {eeming to 
grant him his Life, they add a Condition which in all like- 
lihood would quickly make him loſe it. If in peruſing 
the Reign of Kichard II, a Man cannot help deteſting the 
Principles of the Shrewsbury Parliament, which tended to 
make the Lives, Honours and Fortunes of the Subjects de- 
pend on the King's Will, what ought he to think of this 
here? By the contrary Extreme, they put the Life and 
Honour of the King himſelf in the Hands of his Subjects, 
and refuſe the Sovereign a Privilege, which there is nor an 
Erglifþ Subject but what has a juſt Right to demand. The 
Examples which theſe two Parliaments have afforded, are 2 
clear Evidence that the Engliſh Conſtitution can never 
pretend to that Degree of Perfection which ſome would 
fain aſcribe to it, till the Bounds of the Prerogative Royal, 


and of the Privileges of the Parliament are preciſely marked 
out. 
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Whilſt the Two Hon ſes acted in Concert and with equal 9g. 
Ardour, for the Intereſt of the Prince they had placed on pe ns. 
the Throne, the Convocation Was ſitting in St. Paul's Clergy of 
Church. As the King rightly judged, that in order to js Frotec- 
ſupport himſelf in the Throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary 1199. 
to make the Clergy his Friends, he ſent to them the Earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, to aſſure them of his 


protection. The Earls being admitted into the Aſſembly, 


ſaid, they were come from the King, not to demand Money, 


as was cuſtomary in the late Reign, bur to acquaint the 

Clergy of the King's Reſolution to maintain them in their 
Privileges and Immunities. They added, they had Orders He pro- 
to aſſure the Convocation that the King was ready to join as wt 
with them in whatever Means ſhould be judged proper to gere). 
extirpate Hereſy, and puniſh obſtinate Heretichs. They con- 
cluded, with defiring the Clergy to put up their Prayers to 
Heaven for the Welfare of the King and Kingdom. No- 

thing was more capable of gaining the Hearts of the Ec- 
cleſiaſticks, than what the King promi ſed them with regard 

to /lereſy. The Number of the Lollards which daily in- 
creaſed, gave the Clergy juſt Room to fear, that in the End 

a Reformation might be let on foot, which could not but 

be very detrimental to their Temporal Intereſts. Accord- 

ingly, the Aſſurances the King gave the Convocation were 
received with great Satisfaction and Thankfulneſs. 

Some Days after the Parliament having finiſhed the prin- TheParlia- 
cipal Affairs to the King's Satisfaction, and in appearance a 
to the good liking of the whole Kingdom, was diffolved ſolved. 
according to Cuſtom. Prorogations were not then ſo ſre- 

quent as they have been ſince. 

During the whole Seſſions, Henry had not much minded Anbaſa- 
Foreign Affairs. Domeſtick Matters ſeemed to him of dor, ſent 
greater Moment, ſince the Buſineſs was to ſettle a Revolu- te dies 
tion which had procured him the Crown. As ſoon as he “““ 
found himſelf at Leiſure from theſe firſt Concerns, he 
thought of Means to juſtify to the other Sovereigns, 
the Alterations which had lately been made in England. 

The Depoſing a King being a Thing hateful in its ſelf, and 
"Which ſeemed to affect all Princes, it was no eaſy Task to 
f | perſuade 


Diſpoſition 


cons ready 
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perſuade them that a Nation ſhould have ſufficient Re: 
{on to make uſe of ſo violent a Remedy to free themſely 
from Tyranny. Upon this Account, Henry diſpatch: 
Ambaſſadors to all the principal Courts of Europe, to en, 
deavour to put a good Face on the depoſing of Richar, 
and his own Promotion. He was chiefly concerned to ke: 
fair with the Court of France, as the only one whoſe R: 
ſentment he had Reaſon to dread. He was not ignoran 
that Charles VI had formed a Deſign to revenge the In 
jury done his Son-1n-law, and that his Diſtemper, int 
which he relopſed upon bearing the News, had hinder: 
him from inſtantly breaking the Truce of 28 Years, whic 
he had made with England. Henry pitched upon, for An 
baſſadors, the Biſhop of Durham, and Earl of Morceſti 
who had Inſtructions to propote a perpetual League an 
Alliance between the two Crowns. Moreover, he order; 
them to make Overtures for a double Marriage, Th 
firſt which he had projected, was between Henry his elde 
Son and one of the French King's Daughters, or of ſome or 
of his Uncles : The Second between his own Daughr: 
and one of the ſame King's Sons, or of ſome one of. 
neareſt Relations. The Ambaſſadors met with a cold R- 
ception in France; but as they had Orders not to obſtruct 
their Negotiation on the Score of Ceremony, they waite 
with Patience till the firſt Heat of the French was over. 

As for the reſt of rhe Courts of Exrope, Henry had n 
occaſion to proceed fo circumſpectly. The Emperor Wir 
ceſlaus who was ſtill alive, was a Prince that had ſtupific 
himſelf with Drinking, and who like the other Germs 
Princes little regarded what paſſed in England. As for th: 
| Kings of Caſtile and Portugal, they were rather Gainer 
than Looſers by the Revolution, which had advanced the- 
Brother-in-law to the Throne. So that they readily ap 
proved of it, or at leaſt ſeemed to do fo. 

But another Affair of greater Importance created the ner 
King a deal of Uneaſineſs. Gaienne was upon the Point 
of revolting. Already the Gaſcons public kly talked of put 
ting themſelves under the Dominion of France. It was tl 
City of Bourdeaux, Richard's Birth-Place, that ftirred u 
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not be but that the late Revolution had bred man 
Contents, it was his Intereſt to keep Peace with his Neigh- 
bours. This therefore was what he had purpoſed to do, 
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the whole Province, out of Affection for that unhappy 
Prince, whole Misfortunes they lamented. On the other 


Side, the Court of France, watchful to take the Advantage 


ff theſe Diſpoſitions, had ſent the Duke of Bourbon into 

a . ”=_ 
Lienne, to foment theſe Diſcontents. The famous Ro- 

| Knolls, Governour of that Province, who was no leſs 


to be commended for his Prudence than for his Valour, 


had a hard Task to curb the rebellious Spirit which had 
ſeized the Gaſcons. And perhaps he would never have com- 


paſſed it, had he nor been ſpeedily aſſiſted by the Earl of 
Worceſter, who being on an Embaſly at Paris, flew to his 


Aid. The Moderation and prudent Conduct of theſe two 
Lords, brought about what Force would hardly have ac- 
compliſhed, and at length they had the Satisfaction of ſee- 
ing the Commot ions appealed. | 

Henry had: alſo upon his Hands another Affair which 
gave him no leſs Diſturbance. As he was very ſenſible, that 
amidſt all the Acclamations he was flattered with, it could 


Male- 


Eaſt a Foreign War employing his Forces Abroad, he ſhould 


be left unprovided in Caſe any ſudden Inſurrection ſhould 
happen at Home. Beſides, a War would have obliged him 


to demand Succours of the Parliament, which he was wil- 
ling to avoid, till his Government was better eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe Conſiderations made him extremely ſorry to hear 
that the Scots had broke the Truce, and taken Werk-Caſtle. 
He thought beſt, however, to take no notice of this Inſult, 
till it ſhould be more in his Power to revenge it. Bur left 
his doing ſo ſhould give the King of Scotland Encourage- 
ment to go on, he ſent Embaſſadors to him to demand Satiſ- 
laction for this Outrage. However, as the Scots complained 
ke wiſe, on their Side, of ſome Breach on the Part of the En- 


45 , he made uſe of this Pretext to demand that the Truce 
might be confirmed by mutually repairing the Damages 
the two Nations had done one another. When Robere 


proke the Truce, he imagined France would take his Part, 


dd that the depoſing of Richard would ſtir up in England 


Commoations, 
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1399. Commotions, of which he deſigned to take the Advan. 
A Negott= tage. But having found that France lay ſtill, and tha 
Tas there was not the leaſt Proſpe& of Troubles in England, 
he did not think fit to puſh his Enterprize any further. 80 
that without much Sollicitation, he agreed to a Negotiation 

. between Henry and Him. f 
| Henry Matters being thus in a fair way Abroad, Henry chief) 
1 ries applied himſelf to what might contribute to the ſupport 


gain the ing him inthe Throne. Two Things were abſolutely ne 
0 10 . , ceſſary to that End. Firſt, to preſerve the Good-W.I 
4 V hich the People had hitherto expreſſed for him. Second 
1 ly, to guard Richard ſo ſtrictly that it ſhould be impoſlib! 
tor him to make his Eſcape. As to the Firſt, he affected : 


make himſelf popular, by ſhowing upon all Occaſions ti 


- GO habitants of London, and of the ſeventeen condemne: 


4 cried, Counties, to be brought into Chancery and publickly burn 
1 Thele Blanb- Bondi which were called Ragmans, had bet 
filled up, not only with the Sums Richard had been pleal: 


an Obligation to obſerve, under certain Penalties, the &.. 
tutes of Shrewsbury and whatever had been done by Vi: 
tue of them. In burning theſe Bonds, Henry's Intent v: 
to inſinuate to the People that he deſigned not to take ti: 
Advantage of theſe extorted Engagements, much leſs t 
practiſe the like Methods to fill his Coffers. 

Richard zz As for the depoſcd King, he did not think proper: 

Sout up? Keep him any longer in the Tower of London, for fear! 

Pont fract- 
but ordered him to be conducted to the Caſtle of Len 
in the County of Kent. Some Time after, fearing {till th 
Richard's being ſo nigh London would give too freeque! 
Occaſion to talk of him, he cauſed him to be ſhut up! 
Pont fract-Caſtle in the North. 

Death of This Year in November, John the Valiant, Duke: 


the Duke of N >: We: . ; 5 
Bretagne, Bret ue, departed this Life in his Capital City. His“ 


0 Deteſtation of the Tyrannical Government of his Prede 

iſs | ceſſor, and his having more at Heart the People's Intereſ 
i Be burns than Ins own. With this View it was, that he ordered 
the Bonds the Blank - Notes, which Richard had extorted from the l“ 


to exact from ſuch as had ſigned them, but moreover wii 


Calle. fhould ſtir up Compaſſion in the Hearts of the Citizen 
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Wiſe was Daughter of Edward III, by whom he had no 
Iſſue. By his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he left two 
Sons, of whom John the eldeſt ſucceeded him, under the 
Guardianſhip of the Duke of Burgundy and Oliver de Cliffon. 
In this manner paſſed the three firſt Months ot the 
Reign of Henry, in a deceitful Calm, which was followed 
by violent Storms. It was neceſſary to enlarge a little on 
the firſt Events of this Reign, becauſe they ſerve for 
Foundation to all the reſt. 

The Year 1400 began with a Conſpiracy againſt 
the King, from which he was not delivered but by 
fort of Miracle. 


firſt Author of this Plot, which was commonly aſcribed * 


to the Abbot of Heſtminſier. However it is more likely, 
that the Abbot was only the Agent of the Lords Conſpi- 
rators, and lent them his Houſe to meet in. Perpaps he 
was made uſe of to ſound the Inclinations of ſeveral Per- 
ſans, according as he was directed by ſuch as were more 
powerful than himſelf. Be this as it will, it is agreed that his 
Houſe was the Place where the Plot was formed, in which 


1399. 


1400. 


a Conſpiracy 


Hiſtorians ſomewhat differ about the OD the 


were principally concerned, the Dukes of Albemarle, Sur- Chief Cons 


hop of Carliſle, and Sir Thomas Blunt. All theſe Lords 
had been in great Favour with Richard IT, and they were 


the ſame Perſons to whom the King had left their Honours 


and Eſtates taken from them by the Parliament. 
theſe Conſpirators, 
Half-Brother, and Edward de Langley Duke of Albemarle 
his Firſt-Couſin. Notwithſtanding theſe Ties of Blood, 
and the Favours they had all received from the King, they 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate him and reſtore Richard to the Throne. 
The Affection this unfortunate Prince had ſhown them, 
the Deſire of revenging the Diſgrace they had lately ſuffer- 
ed, and of which they looked upon the King as the prin- 
pal Author, and perhaps the Fear that the Pardon which 


d been granted them, was not ſincere, concurred 


Among 


John Holland Duke of Exerer was his 


& 


"o and Exeter, the Earls of Gloceſter and Salisbury, the Bi- [pirators. 


to in- They et up 


ire them with this furious Reſolution. They haddrawn ha * 
r jor 


Mto the Plot one Maudlin a Domeſtick of Richard's, who 
elembled his Maſter ſo exactly that many might be de. 
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ceived. The Reſult of their Debates was, that the Duke 
of Exeter and John Montacute Earl of Salisbury ſhould pre. 
tend to challenge one another at a Tournament to be held at 
Oxford, and ſhould defire the King to Honour the Tourna. 
ment with his Preſence, and that, whilſt he ſhould be intent 
upon the Sight, an Opportunity ſhould be taken to murde 
him. To the End each Man might know what Part he wi 
to act in this Tragedy, they took Care to ſer down all Par. 
ticulars in Writing. Then they tranſcribed ſix Copies f1gn- 
ed with their Names, and ſealed with their Seals, of which 
each of the principal Parties took one. Purſuant to ther 
Plot, the Duke of Exeter waited upon the King at Vindſo, 
and made him the Requeſt agreed upon. The King no 
miſtruſting a Halt-Brother, to whom he had juſt give 


ſuch ſignal Marks of his Favour and Good-Will, promiſe: 


The Con- 


ſpiracy is 
diſcovered. 


to be at Oxford on the Day appointed. Thus the Conſp. 
rators, pleaſed with this firſt Succeſs of their Undertaking 

went and prepared for the putting it in Execution. 
Under Colour of the Pomp and Magnificence uſual up 
on ſuch Occaſions, the Lords Conſpirators came to Cx 
ford with a numerous Train of armed Domeſticks, an 
Abundance of other Attendants, who made as if they wa 
come purely out of Curioſity. The Duke of Albemar. 
was the only Perſon that failed to be at the Rend« 
vous. He had a Mind firſt to viſit the Duke of York hi 
Father, then at his Seat at Langley. not to communicate ti: 
Plot to him, but about ſome other Buſineſs he had wit 
him. Whilſt they were at Dinner, the Duke of Tork (& 
ing a Paper in his Son's Boſom, asked him what it ws 
The Son confounded at this unexpected Queſtion, replies 
but with a viſible Concern, that the Paper contained nc 
thing of Moment. But whether the old Duke had: 
ceived ſome Hints of the Conſpiracy, or whether his Son 
Confuſion inſpired him with Curioſity, he fnarcht 
it out of his Boſom. This Paper was one of the ſix Co 
pies which the Conſpirators had ſigned. His Surprize . 
exceeding great at ſeeing all the Particulars of the Plot. H 
reproached his Son with it the more juſtly, as, beſid 
he: e tlie Crime, He had not ae tg expe 
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Book XI. 
the Liſe of his own Father, who was Security for his good 
Behaviour. But bis Reproaches being uncapable of re- 
med y ing the Evil, he reſolved to prevent it by acquaint- 


12; ENR IV; 


ing the King with what was come to his Knowledge. To 

that end, he ordered his Horſes to be ſadled immediately, 

with Deſign to go himſelf ro Windſor and carry the Paper 

tothe King. The young Duke knowing he ſhould be 

undone paſt Redemption, if the King was informed of the 

Conſpiracy by any but himlelt, reſolved to be before-hand 

with his Father. As he was better able than the old 

Duke to undergo the Fatigue of Riding, he took a By- 
Road and came full ſpeed to Mindſor. Upon his Arrival 
he caſt himſelf at the King's Feet, and diſcovered to him 
the whole Plot. Henry was ſo far from imagining, that the 
Duke of Exeter and the reſt of the Conſpirators, had con- 
ſpircd to take away his Life, that he believed at firſt that 
the Duke of Albemarle had invented the whole Matter on 
Purpoſe to ruin them. He told him if the Thing was true, 
he very readily pardoned him upon his being ſorry for it; 
hut in Caſe it was a malicious Acculation, he ſhould find 
no Favour. The Duke of York coming very ſoon after, 
put him out of all doubt, by giving him the Paper he had 
taken from his Son. After 1o convincing a Proof, the 
King being no longer able to queſtion the Truth, broke 
off his Journey to Oxford, where he was to be next Day. 
Mean while he reſolved to ſtay at Windſor, to fee what 
Courſe the Conſpirators would take when they ſhould 
perceive they had miſſed their Aim. 
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All this while, the Lords were extremely uneaſy at Ox- The Con- 


They had already ſent to his Houſe to know the Reaſon 
of his Stay; and Word was ſent back that he was ſet out 
for Oxford, but was gone by the Way of Langley with de- 
gn to viſit the Duke his Father. This Viſit having be- 


gun to give them ſome Suſpicion, their Trouble increaſed 


pon hearing that the King deſigned not to come to Ox- 


Then, no longer doubting that they were diſcovered. 
ey relolved to accompliſh by Force, what they 
| | | had 


rd, and had ſeen the Dukes of York and Albemarle, 


ford about the Duke of Albemarle's not being vet come. 3 


plexity. 
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had not been able to do by other means. According 
ly they dreſſed up AMaudlin in Royal Robes, and gay 
out that he was Richard, Who having made his E“. 


Arms, and Cape out of Priſon, was come to implore the Aſſiſtanc 


give out 
Richard 
was with 
them. 


of his good Subjects. 
The Readineſs wherewith the People ran to lift un. 
der the Banner of the pretended King, plainly ſhowee 


The People that all had not approved of the depoſing of Richard, 
Hock 0 he though the Parliament ated in the Name of the who 


pretended 
King. 


Nation. Wherefore, there is nothing we may be mor 
ealily miſtaken in, than in judging of the Sentiments « 
the People, by thoſe of their Repreſentatives. Th: 
Reaſon is, becauſe the Repreſentatives debating upa 
Matters laid before them, without having any Inſtructi 
ons from thoſe they repreſent, their Reſolves can only ©: 
conſidered as Private Opinions, though they have th 
Force to bind the People. Upon this Account it is, th 
the People ſometimes appeal to Arms from the Deciſion 
of Parliaments, when they are thought too prejudicial tc 
the Welfare of the Nation. Of this we have many It. 
ſtances, but particularly in the Reign of Henry IV. Al 
though Richard had been depoſed by the Parliament, i 
appeared upon ſevera! Occaſions, that the People had ac 
quieſced to the Sentence purely by Conſtraint, ſince, not 
only at the Time we are ſpeaking of, but upon other Oc. 
caſions, they were always ready to run after any Counter. 


feit Richard that was preſented to them. 


In a very ſhort Time, the Lords Conſpirators ſaw them. 
{elves at the Head of ſo formidable an Army, that the 


aw 
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thought it in their Power to go and ſeize upon the Kinga 
Windſor. It is ſaid that in two or three Days their Army 
conſiſted of forty Thouſand Men. With theſe numero 
Troops they began their March towards Windſor, which 


lies not above thirty Miles from Oxford, and came ther: 


at Break of Day, in great Expectation of ſurprizing thi 
King. And indeed, Henry not imagining they could pol- 
ſibly be ſo ſoon in a Condition to execute ſuch an Enter- 
prize, had ſtaid at Vindſor till that very Night, and ws 
gone but a few Hours before they came. His going 

| away 
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away having fruſtrated their Deſign, they were in very 
rear Perplexity. Some were for marching directly to 
BW or, before the King ſhould have time to ſecure the 


IV. 


City. Others affirmed, that their Buſineſs was to go to 
Pr fract, to free Richard, and ſet him at their Head, This 
Diverſity of Opinions made them loſe in Debates the Time 
they ſhould have ſpent in Action. So that the King had 
Leiſure to provide for his Defence, and draw together an 
Army of Twenty Thouſand Men. As he did not queſtion 
but the Male-Contents would take the Road ro London, 
he went and expected them upon Honurſlow- Heath, in hopes 
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that his Army would daily increaſe, Whatever might be 25, King's 
the Iſſue, he was reſolved, though much inferiour in Num- Reſolution 
bers, to hazard a Battle. This Refolution inſpired his of 44van- 


Contents were not ſo ſtrong as they were reported to be. 
It was likewiſe the Cauſe, that many ſeeing the King march 
- unconcerned to meet the Enemy, came and joined him in 
order to ſhow their Diligence; which doubtleſs they 
would not have done, had he ſhown on this Occaſion 
the leaſt Signs of Fear or Diffidence. At ſuch Junctures 


the M:jority of the People, without conſidering Right or 


Juſtice, generally declare for that Side which is like to be 
uppermoſt. | 


Troops with Courage, and made them imagine the Male- 4,“ 


Mean while the Conſpirators ſeeing the King in Con- The Con- 
dition to withſtand them,durſt not cope with him. Whether /pirators 


it proceeded from their little Capacity, or whether from the 
Fear of being delerted by their Army,they minded nothing 


4 
Battle, 


but how to avoid a Battle. Inſtead of marching towards and retire; 


Tondon to nicet the King, they took the Road to Reading, 
and encamped near Colebrook, where the young Queen Ja- 


bella lay. Here it was they reſolved to put an end to 


— #azalin's acting the Part he had hitherto played, thinking 
cher it more to their Purpoſe to ſpread a Report that Richard 
1 | 


was 


er d to Colebrooł, and there hearing the King was on Houn/low- Heath 
Wich his Army, turned back and marched towards Reading. to a Place 


lcd Sunning. Where the Queen was, and not at Colebrooł. 


4 * The Conſpirators marched, in Suſpence what to do, from Ox- 
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1400. was in York ſhire at the Head of a Hundred Thouſand Men. 
Their Deſign was not only to avoid the King, but, in al 
appearance, to approach Wales, from whence they expectc 

to have Aſſiſtance, Richard being well-beloved in thz 
Country. However, having encamped near Cirex: 

ceſter (a), the Generals took up their Quarters in th: 
Town, whilſt the Army lay without. The Duke o 
Surrey and the Earl of Salisbury lodged at one Inn, ate 

the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Glouceſter at anothe- 


Inns where the four Generals lodged. Though theſe Lord 
had none but their Domeſticks with them, they defends: 
themſelves the beſt Part of the Night. During the Con. 
flict, one of their People bethought himſelf of ſetting Fir 


buſy themſelves in extinguiſhing the Flames, and by thi 

Means give the Lords an Opportunity to eſcape. Bur thi 
Stratagem had a quite contrary Effect. The Townſme: 

{till more irritated by this Action, redoubled their Effort 

and at length broke open the Inn defended by the Duke 

Tuo are Surrey and Earl of Salisbury. Theſe two Lords bein 
SING much wounded, were beheaded on the Spot by the Mayor 
„ % Order. On the other Side, the Duke of Exeter and Es 
Spot, of Glouceſter, perceiving they were no longer able to hol 
out with the few People they had with them, foun: 

means to eſcape over the Houles, and to get out of tt: 

Town by the Help of ſome of the Inhabitants. The! 

Intent was to march the Army into the Town: but up! 

their coming to the Camp, they found it deſerted, I 

12] Report which the Soldiers heard, and the Fire which the) 
„ ſaw in the Town, having made them believe that t“ 


to a neighbouring Houſe, imagining the Townſmen woul: - 


1 Ait - . 1. 
e | Kang: 
ie 


(a) And not Chicheſter, as ſome have affirmed, Act. Pub. V. viii. d 
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ans about the manner of his Death, but they all agree it was Il. 
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King's Army was there, they had all taken to ſudden Flight, 
leized with a Panickh Fear, which made them ſce Danger 
where there was none. Thus the Lords perceiving it out 

their Power to execute their Deſign, parted, the better 
9 provide for their Safety. Put they had the Misfortune The other 


to be taken, and ſhortly after loſt their Heads on the Scaf- 15 are 
foid. Maudlin was allo apprehended as he was endeavouring bs Wy 2 
to eſcape into Scotland, and condemned to be hanged, Theexenred, 
Abbor of MHeſtminſter making off I:kewile, was ſeized with 
fo terrible a Fright, that he fell into a Fit of the Apolexy 
and died. As for the Biſhop of Carliſle, he was taken alio The Biſhop 
and ſentenced to Death. Bur though on the Score of his “ Carliſle 
Gharatter the King pardoned him, yer he was not in a State oY 
to enjoy the Benefit, when the News of his Pardon was Ad, pub. 
brought him. The Terror of the Puniſhment he was to VIII. 165, 
undergo, had made ſuch an Impreſſion upon him, that it 
cauſed his Death, at the very Time that Mercy was influ- 
epcivg the King to {pare his Life “. 
In all likelihood, the ill Succeſs of this Enterprize haſten- Tagical 
ed Richard's End. There is ſome Diverſity among Hiſtori- 108 a 
ubnatural. Some affirm, he was ſtarved ro Death. Others 
ptetending to be better informed, relate his Death with 
theſe Circumſtances. After the Troubles above-mentioned 
were appeaſed, by the Death of the principal Conſpirators, 
one Sir Thomas Pyers came to Pont fract, attended by eight 
Men. The fame Day he arrived, Kichard perceived at 
Dinner that the Victuals were not taſted as uſual. He ask- 
ed the Reaſon of it of the Perſon whoſe Buſineſs it was, 
and upon his telling him that Pyers hid brought an Order 
from the King to the contrary, he took up a Knife and 
ſuck him on the Face with it. Pyers coming in, with his 

at Attendants at the Noiſe, Richard found he was a dead 
Man, and reſolving to ſell his Liſe at a dear Rate, he 
ſa tched from one of them a Battle- Ax, with which he de- 
Ended himſelf ſo bravely, that he ſlew four of them. But 
Mength, ſtanding accidentally near Pyers who was got up- 


27 Thomas Merk: Bilkop of Carliſle lived after his Deprivation 
EF -ral Years Gecdwi,, p 679. 
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on a Chair, the Villain diſcharged upon his Head a Blow 
with a Club, which laid him dead at his Feet &. 

Thus died this unfortunate Prince, Thirty-three Years 

old, of which he had fat Twenty-two on the Throne *.. 
A melancholy Reward for the many fignal Services the 
Prince his Father had done England]! He was carried to 
London in a Coffin with his Face uncovered, that every 
one might view it. His Funeral was ſolemnized at St. 
Paul's, at which the King was pleaſed to be preſent. This 
done, he was carried to Langley Church, and interred with- 
out any Ceremony. Afterwards Henry V. ordered his Bo. 
dy to be removed to Weſtminſter- Abby, and laid among hi: 
Anceſtors. Though it was reported all over the Kingdon 
that he had been murdered, yet no Inquiry was made into 
the Matter, which confirmed the People in their Belit!, 
that the King was not innocent. The Truth is, if Richar: 
died of a natural Death, it would have been neceſlary ic 
undeceive the Publick. But in Caſe he loſt his Life by 
violent Means, it was a hard Matter for any one to mak 
uſe of them without the King's Knowledge. 

Though Richard had not been beloved whilſt |: 
ſat on the Throne, his Misfortunes failed not to exc! 
the Compalſion of the very People that had been ſo read 
to deſert him. It is peculiar to Misfortunes, eſpecially « 
Princes, generally to change Hatred into Pity, Ot ti 


we ſhall fee in the Sequel of this very Reign ſeveral I 
ſtances. 


Th 


* This is Fabiz's Account. Walſingham ſays, he faſted hit 
felf to Death for Grief at the Miſcarriage of the Plot. Stow 2) 
he was kept fifteen Days together in Hunger, Thirſt and Cold, 
he died. Polydore Virgil ſays, he was not ſuffered to touch 
taſte the Victuals which lay before him. Hector Boethius will ha. 
it, that Richard fled in diſguiſe into Scotland, where giving bit 
ſelf up wholly to Contemplation, he lived and died, and was b. 


ried at Sterling. Perhaps this was true of ſome Counterfeit Rich? 


*The beautiful Picture gf + King ſighing, crowned in a Ch 
of State, at the upper End of the Choir in St. Peters Weſtmin(it!, 
ſaid to be his. Speed, p. 619. | 
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V. 
plow 'The Fngliſb Writers pretend, that Charles VI made 1400. 
F | ſtore Richard to the Throne. t, Pub. 
great Preparations to try to reſtore ic 7 VIII. 22 
Lear? But the French Hiſtorians take no notice of the Court of * 
e . es ſtirring much in that Affair. It is true, we have 
the in the Collection of the Public Acts, levers of Henry's Or- 
d to ders rclating to rhe Preparations carrying on in France, with 
Vet) deſign to invade England : But that might be an Effect of 
b St, Henry's Policy, to ler rhe World lee the Neceſſity of 
Thi Richard's Death. And indeed, the Truce of Twenty Truce with 
»ith- eight Years between the two Crowns was confirmed in France 
5 Bo. May this very Year, and all the pretended Armaments of eds. 
1g his France ended in a Negotiation to draw from England Queen 
don * with whom Richard had not con ſummated his 
8 arriage. It was not without Reaſon that Henry endea- 
lit. youred to maintain the Truce with France. He had a 
chars Quarrel with the King of Scorland, which would not ſuffer 
1y © him to carry his Forces out of the Kingdom. The Occa- 
fe by fron of the Rupture between theſe two Princes was this. 
mil Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, the Third of that The Ca 
Name, was deſirous to match Prince David his eldeſt Son, tie War 
t : with a Daughter of George Dunbar Earl of March. The _ SCobs 
exch "Parl taking this Alliance as a very great Honour, joyfully "FA 
rex! Feceived the Propoſal, and even paid before-hand part of the 
llyc Marriage Portion. However, ſhortly after, by Intrigues 
f thi geedleſs to be mentioned here, Prince David married 3 
al In D:ughter of Archbibald, Earl of Douglaſi. Dunbar was 
Extremely vexca ai this Aﬀront, to which the King added 
 _anoti:er Cauſe of Diſcontent, by refuling or delaying to 
T: "refund the Money he had received. The Deſire of Re- 
venge, and of making the King ſenſible that he deſerved a 
I his better Treatment, inſpired the Earl with a Reſolution to 
w ſz. go over to the King of England, and do all the Miſchief 
ar Peſſible to his Enemies. To that End, he imparted his 
Il * PDeſign to the Earl of Northumberland, Governour of the 
g hr Vorthern Counties, who preſently after ſeat him a Safe- 
ras d genduct from the King his Maſter. Upon the Receic 
1% Mhercof he repaired to Henry, and had ſeveral Conferences 
a 2 ich him. The King of Scesland well aware that the 
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Srl of March was hatching ſome Plot againſt him in Eng- 
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land, ſent Ambaſſadors to Henry to demand the De. 
8 and upon Henry's Reſulſal, proclaimed War again! 
im. 

Henry not thinking fit to ſtay and expect his Enemy in 
England, prepared to carry the War into Scotland. As ſocn 
as his Army was ready to march, he went to Newcaſite, 
and ſent Robert a Summons to appear in Perſon, and do him 
Homage tor the Kingdom of Scotland. In this Citation, 
he revived the Pretenſions of Edward I. to the Sove. 
reiguty of that Kingdom, ever ſince the Time of Locri nus 
Son of Brutus, firſt pretended King of the whole 1fland 
of Albion. Upon Robert's refuſing to do him any ſuch 
Homage, Henry enticd Scotland, and made ſome Progress. 
Towards the End of Scprember he went and belicged the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, detended by Prince David and th: 
Earl of Dowglaſs his Brother-in Law. But the Seafon 
being too far advanced to be able to go on with the Siege, 
he quitted it on a ſudden, and retired to his own Dom. 
nions. As ſoon as he was gone, the Scors under th: 
Conduct of Sir Patrick Hepborne, and Thomas Hablington 
made an Inroad into England, and revengtd in a crue] Mat- 
ner the Ravages the Exgliſo had committed in Scotland. 
Bur in their Return, they were met by the Earl of Ner 
thumberland, who defeated them, and ſtript them of thei: 
Booty. Hepborne, one of the Scotch Generals, was {lair 
in the Action. This Victory procured between the two 
Nations a Truce for ſix Weeks, which was afterward 
prolonged, by reaſon of the Poſture Henry's Affairs wer: 
in. Hardly had he begun the War with Scotland. when 
he received certain Intelligence that the Helſb were about to 
Revolt, and that they had a Deſign to raiſe in their Coun- 
try Commotions, waich muſt be attended with fatal Con- 
ſequences. This was the Reaſon, that notwithſtanding 
his Succeſs againſt the Scots, he was not willing to im- 
prove his Advantages, for fear of exaſperating them to! 
much. This is what Buchanan himſelf owns, aſcribing t 
his Generoſity what was only the Effect of his Policy; 
the Motions of the Welſh having made a Peace with Scot- 
land abſolutely neceſſary. 


The 
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Rook > 4 
The Nelſb, who ever ſince the Reign of Edward I. 
"were ſubject, or rather united to England, believed they 


Without much Difficulty 
berty. He would have forthwith diſcovered his Deſigns, if 
the lll Succeſs of the Empliſh Conſpiracy had not withheld 
him. The Moment he law the King engaged in the War 
with Scotland, he ſet about executing bis Project, and got 


NN . 


might take Advantage of the preſent juncture, to reco- 
yer their former State. Owen Glendour, or Glendowrawy, as 


the Perſon that put them upon this Undertaking. This 
Man, though a private Gentleman only, had all the Quali- 
ties proper ſor ſuch an Attempt, it the Helſh Forces had been 
ſtrong enough to afford him any Proſpect of Succeſs. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he managed Matters in ſuch a Manner, that for 


| q is always called in the Collection of the Publick Atts, was 


ſeveral Years he found Means to free his Countrymen 


from the Subj:<&ion they had been kept in by the Exgliſh. 
A Law- Suit he had loſt at London with the Lord Grey of 
Ruthin, his Neighbour, was the firit Occaſion of the 
Diſguſt he conceived againſt the whole Expliſh Nation®. 


The Conſpiracy which I have ſpoken of before, breaking 
out in England at this very Time, Glendour, not queſtio- 


ning but it would cauſe great Diſturbances, thought it a 
fair Opportunity to caſt off the Engliſh Yoke, He pri- 
vately ſounded the We/ſhmen, and finding they were inch - 
nable enough to receive his Impreſſions, he brought them 
to a Re ſolution to aſſert their Li- 


the Melſh to renounce with one Conſent their Allegiance 
to the Crown of England, and acknowledge him for So- 
vereign. From thenceforward he always ſtiled himſelf 


Prince of Wales, as appears by ſeveral Acts. 


His firſt Enterprize was againſt the Lord Grey his Ad- 


verſary, whom he took Priſoner in a Battle; after which, 
he made him marry his Daughter, without giving him his 


Liberty, contrary to his Word. 
Emboldened 


He was brought up at the Ins of Court in London, and was it 


ſeems King Richard's Eſquire: But in Henry's Time he retired to 
is Mannor of Glendowrdwy, where hehad a Diſpute with the. 


Lord Grey, for having entered upon Part of a Common lying be- 
Ween Ruthin and Glendorord q. 
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Emboldened by this Succeſs he made an Incurſion into 
Herefordſhire. Edmund Mortimer Eatl of March, why 
had retired to his Lordſhip of Wigmore, finding that the 
King was employed in Scotland, thought to do him a fig. 
nal Service, by draw ing together the Gentry of the Cour. 
try, in order to go and put a ſtop to the Progreſs of thi 
Rebels. But he had the Misfortune to be taken Pritoner 
in a Battle; and though he offered a Jarge Ranſom, 
could not obtain his Liberty. Glendour imagined that: 
Priſoner of that Couſequence might be of uſe to him here- 
after, or at leaſt that the King would ſpare no Coſt for hi; 
Deliverance, and therefore his beſt way would be rather to 
treat with the King than with the Priſoner himſelf, But he 
was very much out in his Conjecture. Henrywas too well 
pleaſed to ſee the Earl of March a Priſoner and unable to 
hurt him, to contribute any Thing towards his Releaſe. 
Glendour however flill kept his Priſoner, hoping by his 
Means he ſhould one Day be able to give the King ſome 
Diſturbance, as it actually happened. The Earl was not 
ſorry afterwards at his being in the Hands of the We!ſh, 
Henry's Jealouſy of every Thing relating to his Crown, 
and his Severity to thoſe that would diſpute it with him, 


made the Earl ſenſible, that his Life was ſafer in Priſon than 


at his own Houſe. Mean while the King being taken up 
in the Scotch War, Glendour had Time enough to ravage 


the Country on the Weſt- Side of the Severn, and to car- - 


ry off a great Booty. 


About the End of this Year, Manuel Palæologus, Em- 


peror of Conſtantinople, arrived in England to move for Sue 


cour againſt Bajazer Emperor of the Tzrks. The King 
gave him an honourable Reception, and made him ſome 
Preſents. 


fairs were better ſettled in his own Kingdom. The Em- 


peror went from England to France, from whence he de- 
parted not till two Years after, upon News that Bajazet his. 


Enemy was vanquiſhed and made Priſoner by Tamerlane. 
On the 21ſt of January 1401, Henry aſſembled a Par- 
liament which paſſed ſeveral Statutes with relation to thi 
Charch. The firſt confirmed the Acts paſled 5 the 
eigns 


* 
o 


But as tor Succour, he put him off till his A. 
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„ KReigęns of Edward III and Richard II, againſt ſuch as 1404. 
0 ſued for Proviſions in the Court of Rome, or Carried to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Courts Caules belonging to the Cognizance 
„ of the Civil Judges. This was the ond Quarrej with the 
Court of Rome. What rigorous Proceedings ſoever were 
led to ſtop the Courſe of theſe Abuſes, they had been in- 
» effcctual, becauſe it was the Intereſt of too many People to 


„ countenance the pretended Preropatives of the Pope. But f 
\ bowever this Parliament having conſidered that the Pope 0 
» ſtill went on to engroſs the Collat ions of all the Church- 8 
ii Preferments of the Kingdom, and that the Ecclefraftical | 
' Courts were continually encroaching upon the Civil ones, 0 
hz came to a Reſolution at length to oppoſe thoſe T tings 1 
| effetually. To that Purpoſe were revivea the old Sta- Staturesof Þþ 
% tutes of Proviſors in the Reigns of Edward III and Richard g 5 
> II, commonly known by the Name of the Statute of I 
is Præmunire. As this Term often occurs in the Engliſh 5 


ns Hiſtory, it will not be improper to explain it, By Præ- Fxplica- 
ot munire then is meant, either the Statute it ſelf, or the Pe- ien that 
ſh, nal: annexed to it. Former Parliaments acting from the "OO 
'n fame Motive as this, had ordained Puniſhments againſt the 
m Proviſors, that is, againſt ſuch as ſought after Bulli, called 
n Troviſiones or Gratiæ Expectativæ, from the Court of Rome, 
up For Benefices either vacant or that ſhould be fo. The ſame 
12 Puniſhments were ordained againſt choſe that carried to the 
ar- Court Eccleſiaſtical what belonged to the Civil. When any 
Perſon incurred the Guilt of this ſort of Crime, a Mit or 
m. _ Oraer was iſſued againſt him, beginning with theſe Words, 
uc - Premunire facias, whereby he was commanded to appear in 


in | 

Sk ty annexed were called Præmunire x. This Penalty conſiſt- | 

Af. ed in Forfeiture of Lands, and Impri ſonment during the i 
zw. King's Pleaſure. In Proceſs of Time ſeveral other Of- 7 
de · © Fences of a like Nature with thoſe that were the firſt Cauſe t: 
t his. of the Statute, were made liable to the ſame Penalty. So b 
je hat all the Srarares of Premmunire are only Enlargements of | 
Par” thole 4 
the 1 
the  * Suppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous Law: Latin, inflead of ; 
ig; = Premonere. | | 


f the King's Court. Hence the Statute as well as the Penal- 
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140'. thoſe that were made in the Reigns of Edward III an; 
Richard II. In general, the Præmunire chiefly regard 
Offences committed in Matters Eccleſiaſtical, herein thi þ, 
Civil Juriſdiction is concerned. 

The Clergy were all along ſo intent upon favouring th. 
Pretenſions of the Court of Rome, that the Pains forme 
Parliaments had been at to remedy this Abuſe, were t; 
little Purpoſe. The Statute I have juſt ſpoken of ha 
ſcarce any better Effect. The Attempt made laſt Year u 
dethrone the King, having given him Cauſe to fear th: 
like Conſpiracics for the future, he had reſolved to ket; 
fair with the Clergy, that they might be attached to his Iv yy 
tereſt. So that although he did not think proper tot P 
fule his Aſſent to the new Statute, he connived howeva jn 
at the Breach of it, as much as, or more than any of bi 6e, 
Predecefſors, But this was not the only Thing he did pc 
gain the Affection of the Clergy. His Condelcention fu By 
them in another Article, of no leſs Importance, drew uf ce 
on him the Bleſſings of the Eccleſiaſtichs, and cauſed him he 
be looked on by the whole Body, as a Prince exceeding fi- 
zealous for the Church. lic 

1 Since Wickliff firſt publiſhed his Opinions about thi W. 
again} End of the Reign of Edward III, his Doctrine had gains be 
Hereticks. ſo much Ground, that the Clergy were in continual App he 
henſions of its getting uppermoſt. I have already related B. 
that in the Reign of Richard II, the Biſhops had obtains me 
a general Licenſe to impriſon Hereticks without being © Pr 
bliged to have a particular Order from the Court, bur eth th 
the Houſe of Commons had cauled it to be revoked. Fron ev 
that Time there had been no Alteration on that Account, Fa 
except that the King granted more frequently the like Or: th 
ders. However, as the Penalty of Impriſonment was net 
capable of checking the pretended Evil the Biſhops were in ba 
dread of, Henry having always in view the gaining of th! tio 
Affection of the Eccle/iaſticks, recommended to the Pati- We 
ment in a very preſſing manner the Care of the Charc“ Pr. 
Concerns. How reluctant ſoever the Houſe of Common © 

might be to perſecute the Lollards, the Credit of th: * 

Court and Cabals of the Clergy, obtained at length an A 5 
| 5 N | 14 
=— 
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for the burning of obſtinate Hereticht. This Statute was 1401. 
no ſooner paſſed, but the Ecceſiaſtical Court immediately # Laney 
condemned one William Sawtre * a Lollard, who being AG 1s, 
delivered over to the ſecular Power, was burnt alive by VIII. 178 
Virtue of the King's Writ ** directed to the Mayor of Lon- 
This Man was the firſt who luffered Death in Eng- 
land for the ſake of Religion. During this Sion ſeveral 
Ads were likewiſe paſſed concernivg the Diſputes between 
the Engliſh and the Court of Rowe, of which I thall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak in another Place. 

Since the Truce with France had been confirmed, Charles Negoriati- 
VI, or rather the Duke of Orlcazs his Brother, and the 9 4vone 


- 


Dukes of Berri and Burgundy his Uncles, who governed lending 


Sac Ri- 


politive Antwer ; not hut that the Demand was very juſt: 1: 
But two reaſons made him de ſirous ot keeping that Prin- 7 
ceſs if poſſible. Firſt, as he could not help being appre- 
henſive of a War with France, he was willing to make a 
firm and laſting Peace with Charles VI, to which he be- 
lieved the Marriage of Zjabella with the Prince his Son 
would mightily contribute. With this View it was, that Henry de- 
before he returned a poſitive Anſwer to the Court of France, 2 
he had frequently propoſed this Match. But neither the rouge” iy 
Brother nor Uncles of Charles would ever conſent to it, 2 

. a e 15 hut 
not being able to think of marrying the young Queen to a ,# 
Prince whoſe Father was looked upon by all the World as 
the Murderer of her firſt Nusband. They alledged how- 
ever another Reaſon for declining it, namely, That her 
Father not being in a Condition to manage his Affairs, 
they durſt not treat of his Daughter's Marriage without his 
Conſent, A ſecond Reaſon why Henry put off ſending 
back Iſabella, was his being very ſenfible that the Reſtitu- 


tion of the Money Richard had already received with her 


would be demanded. However, as he had no plauſible He ods 
Pretext to detain her, he conſented at laſt to reſtore her 2 _ 
1 Act. Pub. 


$ 2 Pariſh-Prieſt of St. O, in Londow. YUL 1969 
' Writ de Heretico Comburends. 
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1401. with all her Jewels. He knew how to manage it ſo dex- 
trouſly, that in the Conventions made upon that Account at 
Lelingham, there was no mention of any Reſtitution. 
That was the Subject of another Negotiation, which 1 ſhall 
ſpeak of hereafter. 

Marriace Whilſt this Affair was tranſacting, Henry had in Germa- 
of Blanch, y another Negotiation on Foot, about a Marriage between 
— 3 Blanch his eldeſt Daughter, and Lewis of Bavaria, Grand- 
3 ſon of Robert Earl Palatin of the Rhine, who was juſt 
Farl Pa- advanced to the Imperial Throne, vacant by the Death of 
latin. Henry of Brunſwick Succeſſor of Winceſlaus. This Aﬀear 
cox was concluded in May, to the King's great Satisfaction. 

: The Princeſs's Portion was forty Thoutand Pounds Ster- 
ling. Arthe ſame Time, a Treaty of perpetual Alliance 
was made between the Emperor and Henry. 

The King's Since the Revolt of the Welſh broke out, Henry had 
F xfe411108 made no Preparations to reduce them to Obedience. Mean 
_ - oh while Glendour taking Advantage of his Negligence, con- 
| tinued to ravage the Counties bordering upon Wales. Fai 
from dreading the King's juſt Indignation, he ſtudied to 

provoke him by continual Inſults. Henry's Indolence ap- 

peared ſtrange to abundance of People, becaule they were 

ignorant of the Reaſon of it. Before he took up Arms 

againſt the Helſh, he was de ſirous of finithing his Marters 

with France, and even intended to make a ſtrict Alliance 

with that Crown. As he knew the Rebels could have no 
Aſſiſtance but from thence, he believed, could he deprive 

them of that Protection, they would not be able to hold 

out long. Mean time the Negotiations with France go- 

ing on flower than he could with, and Glendour {till con- 

tinuing to infeſt his Borders, he could no longer put off 

Act Pub. taking up Arms. Before he put himſelf at the Head 
VIII. 225, of his Army, he publiſhed a General Pardon for the Welſh, 


provided they ſubmitted within a certain Time. But find- 


ing his Clemency had no great Effect, he ſet forward to 
go and chaſtiſe them. Upon his Approach Glendour with- 
drew to the Mountains, where it was impoſſible to come 
at him. Allthe King could do was to ravage the Coun- 
try, Which done, he returned to London. 


The 
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"muſt inevirably have run through his Body ; but by good 
Fortune, he perceived them juſt as he he was going to lye 
"down. What Inquiry ſo:ver was made, there was no poſſi- 


Edmund Duke of York the King's Uncle, died. He left York. 


to the Crown, which cauſed terrible Commotions in the 
Kingdom. 


Privilege of the Kings on the like Occaſions, the People K 
however appeared diſſatisfied at it. There were not wanting 


Ferment among his Subjects, and that if the Male- Contents 


Was alive, and had levied an Army in Scotland, in or- 


Caſe that the People wiſhed the News true, ſince it met p. 225. 
with ſo much Credit from all Hands. At the ſame Time, 1pritings 
on Church- Doors and in other publick Places, Papers were 28a rhe 
poſted up containing outragious Invectives againit the King. 
The Authors of theſe Papers aſſerted among other Things, 
that the Crimes for Which Richard was depoſed, were no- 


The King's Return to his Metropolis was immediately 1401. 
followed by the Diſcovery of a Plot againſt his Life, by oY —— 
the Means of an Iron Inſtrument with three ſharp Spikes 1% King 
placed in his Bed, Had he lain down upon them, they 4i/covered. 


bility of diſcovering the Author of this traiterous Attempt. Dearh of | 

It was this and not the laſt Year, as ſome affirm, that 7%eDuke of | 
two Sons, Edmund Duke of Albemarle, who took the 7 
Title of Duke of Vork, and Richard Earl of Cambridge. 
I ſhall have frequent Occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of the 
Deſcendants of the younger, who by his Marriage with a 
Siſter of the Earl of March. acquired to his Iſſue a Title 


In the Beginning of the next Year, the King by his 1402 
ſole Authority, and without the Aid of the Parliament. i 


hid a Tax for the Marriage-Dowry of his Daughter. Afarriage 
Though in ſo doing he had acted by Virtue of an antient of che 


Daughter. 
in the Kingdom ſuch as laid hold of every Thing to find , 5 
Fault with his Conduct. About the Middle of the Year he 


had Reaſon to perceive that there was ſtill a dangerous 


fat quiet, it was only in Expectation of a favourable Op- 
portunity to riſe. On a ſudden, when he leaſt thought of ARumou- 


It, a Rumour was ſpread over all England, that Richard 4 Fogg ve : 
Se 


alive. 
der to come and drive out the Ulurper. It was a plain e "hid, 


King. 


thing in Compariſon of the tyrannical Proceedings of Hen- 
T9 L. Ye. :. 1 ry 
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1402. xy ſince he had been on the Throne. The King was ſo 
- « poo provoked at this Audaciouſneſs, that he ſwore he would 
pt”: never pardon ſuch as were found guilty. Sir Roger Cla- 
rendon, natural Son of Edward the renowned Prince of 
ales, tell the firſt Sacrifice to his Vengeance, being ſen- 
tenced to dye the ignominious Death of a Traitor. Eigh: 
Monks guilty of the fame Crime were hanged with him, 
alter Baldock Prior of Laune underwent the ſame Pate, 
with a Franciſcan Doctor in Divinity, who was hanged in 
his Friar's Habit, to the great Mortification of the Frater- 
ity *, Many more were apprehended, upon finding a- 
mong the Papers ot a certain Prieſt, a Liſt of the Names of 
thoſe that had dechred Richard was living. But upon 


ſtrict Examination, it appeared that he had made that Liſt, ' 


on purpoſe to make the News the more likely, or upon 
Conjectures void of Foundation. So that he ſuffered alone 
the Puniſhment of his Raſhneſs. The King's great Sevc- 
rity upon this Occaſion, contributed very much to efface 
the good Opinion People had conceived of his Clemercy 
and Humanity, 
aarriage Whilſt theſe Things were doing in England, Henry 
the Xiag treated in Foreign Courts about three Marriages at once. 
% % The Firſt was between Philippa his ſecond Daughter, and 
_ Eric King of Denmarb, who was yet a Minor, under 
Act. Pub. the Guardianſhip of Queen Margaret his Mother. The 
4 0 261, Second, was between the Prince of Wales, and a Sifter of 
281. 
varre Widow of the Duke of Bretagne. Of theſe three 
Marriages, the firſt and the laſt were concluded this very 
Year; but the Prince of Wales's come to nothing. 


The Court FHeary in reſolving to marry the Dutcheſs Dowager of 


| of France Bretagne had plainly an Eye upon getting by Virtue of this 
3 _ Marriage, the Guardianſhip of the three Princes which the 


Perſon of late Duke of Bretagne had left Afinors. At leaſt the Court 
the young of 
Duke of | 


Bretagne. He being asked what he would have done if King Richard had 


been hv ing and in the Field, boldly replied, he would have ventured 
his Lite for him againſt any Perſon whatever. Upon which he was 
kanged, and drawn in his Habit. Halſingham, p. 557. 


Eric's. And the Third was his own, with Joanna of Nu. 


t 
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of Franct, taking it for granted, appeared very much a- 1402. 
3 at this Alliance, which could not but be very pre- 


judicial to the French Intereſt. This was the Reaſon that 
the Duke of Burgundy, Guardian of the young Princes, 
took them from the Dutcheſs their Mother, and carried 
them to Paris, where they were brought up. By this 
Means the Court of France rook upon them to manage the 
Affairs of Bretagne, during the Non-Age of the young 
Duke. If it be true that Henn had any Eye upon Bre- 
2agne, he not only miſſed his Aim, but drew upon him- 


ſelt treſh Enemies. During the whole Time the new Duke 


was in France, the Bretons ſcarce ever ccaſed in ſeſt ing the 
Coaſts of England, though there was no op War pro- 
chimed brtween their Sovercign and Ferry, The King's ibid. 


Marriage was not conſummated till the Year following. 28. 
Theile Negotiations being over, Henry prepared in good Ae 
earneit to chaſtiſe the eh, To ther End, he drew to- be ring 
gether a numerous Army, and heading them in Perſon, he * aes. 


advanced towards Wales, Upon his Approach, Glendaur 
retired tothe Mountains of Sy-waon, Where he knew ther 
was no attacking him. In the mean Time the King was 


| ans to ravage the Country; but the Weather 


became on a ſudden fo tempeſtuous, that he was ſor- 
ced to retire, The Storms were fo uncommon for the 
Sealon, that the Engliſb fancied Glendour had made a 
Contract with the Devil, to prevent the Deſtruction of 


bis Country. 


1 Whilit the King was taken up in thoſe Parts, the Scots Th, Scots 
under the Command of Hephorne, Son of him ſlain two invade 


Years before, made an Irruption into England, and ad- England. 


vanced as far as Nencaſtle. The Earl of Northumberland, „ 
General of the Nert h, was not at firſt in a Readineſs to 

tepulſe the Tnvaſion, But having drawn together a great Are de- 
Body of Troops, whilſt they were continuing their Ra- feared ec 
Yages, he went and expected them at Nisber, where he at- Nisbet. 
ticked and defeated them, carrying off all their Booty. eto 


The Seorch General loft his Life in the Action. 


i# Theſe 


2 
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Theſe Troops were properly but the Vanguard of » 
Army which the Earl of Dowg/aſs was leading forwar, 
with all Speed, in order to make a more confiderable Puſſ. 
Upon News of Hepborne's Defeat, he haſtened into EF». 


land with Deſign to fight the Earl of Vorthumberlard 


who finding he was not ſtrong enough to hazard a Batt; 


Was oblig'd to retire and leave the Borders expoſed to his N. 


p. 292. 


be French 
and Eng- 
uch blame 
one ano- 
ther ſor 
breaking 
the Truce, 


vages. Mean while he laboured without ceaſing to aug. 
ment his Army; and as ſoon as he was in a Condition t: 
face him, he marched in queſt of him, attended by Hem 
Hotſpur his Son, who was reckoned the braveſt Man » 
England. The two Armies meeting at Halwedon-Hil!, 

joody Battle enſued, wherein the Emgliſh were entire) 
victorious. The Scotch General loſt an Eye, and wil 
taken Priſoner, together with the Earl of Fife Nephew 9 
the King of Seor/and, the Earls of Angus, Atho!, Alon 
teith, and a vait Number of other Officers of Diſt inct io: 
According to the Engliſb Hiſtorians, this Battle was fough: 
in July, about a Month after the former. Buchanan pb. 
ces it among the Occurrences of the Year 1401, but in 
this we may be ſure he is miſtaken. 

During the whole Summer the Ambaſſadors of Frau 
and England continued at Lelingham, on Account of thi 
Truce which had been violated, particularly in Guieun. 
the French Hiſtorians caſt the Blame upon England, art 
the Engliſh upon France; but we are not obliged to de 
lieve either of them on their bare Word. 
Nature, the Hiſtorians of both Nations ſeldom fail of con 
tradicting one another, and upbraiding each other with Par 
tiality. Their Honour ſeems to be concern'd in maintain. 
ing upon all Occaſions the Faith and Truth of their 1: 
ſpective Sovereigas. But however, in the Situation ti 
two Kings had for ſome Time been in, it could be to nt! 
ther's Advantage to renew the War. Henry thought Fran 
alone was the Place from whence the Welſh and the Mal: 


Contents in England could procure any Aid, which . 


believed he ſhould prevent by Means of the Truce ; but 
that he was miſtaken. On the other Side, King Charles 


Diſtemper, the Diviſions then in his Court and Councih | 


In Caſes of thi 
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= gave the French no Room to expect any great Succeſs of 1492: 
(their Arms. So the Truce was again confirmed with- 

hk, out examining too ſtrictly which Side broke it firſt. : 
N This Affair being ſettled, the French Ambaſſadors T/ French q 
% brought another upon the Board, by demanding the Reſti- ere | 
|, tption of what King Richard had received with his Queen. runner y ; 
Henry, who foreſaw this Demand, had given Inſtructions Act Pub. A 
19 beforchand to his Ambaſſadors what Anſwer they ſhould VIII. 232, ( 
% make. They pretended to be ſurprized at the Propolition, 302. ; 
” and faid they had no Orders about that Matter. However, The Eng- | 
in they add.d as of themſelves, that they did not queſti- _— offer te 4 
„ on but in Order to preſerve a good Underſtanding be- 5 h 
ej, tween the two Crowns, their Malter would agree to de- John'; N 
wa duct that Sum out of the Million and half of Crowns, Raz/om. | 
7 Which were {till due to Exzlazd for the Ranſom of King ! 
fo. Fohn. This Pretenſion did not a little Sur prize the French f 
100, Plenipotentiaries, who having no Inſtructions upon that } 
oh Head, deterred their Anſwer till they ſhould know their i 
pl» Maſter's Pleaſure. i 
tn Tbe Parliament meeting in October, granted the King Lefarli . 

a Subſidy, and then confirmed divers Statutes made in the“ ee ö 

ant Reign of Edward III, in Favour of the Clergy. The s 
thi Seſſion ended with a Petition to the King, recommendin j 
un, to him the Concerns of the Scorch Earl of March, who 8 
ant had done the Stare conſiderable Service ſince his putting f 
be himſelf under the Protection of England. 5 
this The new Queen being arrived in England in February 1403. j 
cor F403, the King went and received her at Wincheſter, where „ { 
Par the Marriage was conſummated. After which the was ſo- © L 
tain lemnly crowned at London. „ 4 
r 1+ 2} Whilſt the Cour was wholly taken up with Entertain- Le tench 1 
n tht wents and Diverſions, the King received Intelligence that EE * 5 
ne the French were going to make a Deſcent in the Iſle of Fight, rhe Ile of i 
ran under the Conduct of Faleran Earl of St. Paul, of the Wight. ? 
Male Houſe of Luxembourg. This Earl having married a Half- 
ch i. Siſter of Richard II, pretended to act in his own Name, 
but bp revenge the Deathrof the King his Brother-in-law. The 
Tel: 


Court of France connived at the Undertaking, and even 
Wrniſhed the Earl with Troops, as it the Truce were not 
. inf rin ged 


r 
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1403. inſtinged by it at all. Mean Time this Bravado ſucceeded 
but lamely with the Earl of St. Paul. After plundering 
ſome Villages, he found himſelt conſtrained to re-imbark 
in a diſhonourable Manner, though the Inhabitants of the 
Iſſe had received no Succours. Henry complained to the 
Court of France of this Invaſion. Bur he could per ng 
other Aniwer than that it was the King of France's Inten- 
tion to keep the Truce. Had he not been bent upon avoid. 
ing a Rupture, the Earl of Paul's Attempt would have at. 


Henry forded him a very good Handle to renew the War. Bu: 


rakes 9 79" os he was ſenſible that the Kingdom abounded with Mal: 
race of it. Contents, he would not give France an Opportunity o. 
penly to ſupport them. On the contrary, by keeping u 


the Truce with that Crown, he deſigned to deprive then 


of the Prolpect of be ing ſuccoured. So that taking 1 
further notice of the Inſult, he was contented with obtain. 


ing of the Court of France a freſh Confirmation of thi 


TIruce. + | 
The Duke They who governed for King Charles were not ignoran 
of Orleans of Henry's Mind, which made them have the k 
2 Regard for him. This very Year the Duke of Orlea 
AR Pub. ſent him a Challenge to fight, either in ſingle Combs 
VIII zio Or with a hundred Knights on each Side. The Reaton 
348. this Challenge is no where mentioned in the Engliſh Hilton) 
and the French alledge no better for it than the Duke « 
Orleans's earneſt Deſire to revenge the Death of Richard I 
It is very likely that it was only a Whim of the youn 
Duke's to ſignalize himſelf by tending a Challenge to 
King of England; but the Anſwer he received was m 


very agreeable to him. Meary gave him to underſtand th m 


there was a wide Diſtance between a King and any Perſo 


whatever that was but a Subject, and therefore he coul A 
not accept his Challenge, but that they might happen! 
meet in a Place where Bothattended with a more numero! 


<9 Od; coamy abi was 4. io earns ES. 


S 


fo 
Sa 


Train than what he propoſed, they might meaſure Swot . 


with one another. This Anſwer drew from the Duke 
Orleans a Reply full of Invectives, calling him Traum 


Uſurper, Murderer of his King. Henry ſent him anotb . 


Anſwer which was no leſs abuſive, wherein after giving J * 
| | 11. 


V. 
the Lie in Form, he charged him with having made uſe of 1403. 
ne Sorcery tO throw his Brother into the Diſtemper he was 
rh troubled with. Mean while he ſent ro know of the French Henry 
he Ambaſſadors, still with his at Lelingham, whether this complains 
the Challenge had the Approbation of the King their Nlaſter; Y keg od 
oil fo, he looked on it as an open Declaration of War. But Sa thee 
FEY though the Ambaſſadors were frequently called upon to rien. 
id. return 3 poſitive Anſwer, there was no poſſibility of get- 
„ ting them to [peak plainly. They only affirmed that their 
p; Maſter had not broke the Truce, neither did he intend to 
ll. break it for the Time to come. In fine, as the Fygliſh 
= ou them for an Anſwer from thoſe that governed 
T: Charles's Name during his IIlneſs, they plainly told 
bins them, that whether the King continued out of Order, 
ow © whether he recovered his Health, they were to ex- 
— pect no other Reply. Henry conltruing this Silence as a 
h Qfavowing, or rather thinking fit to take no notice of it, 

or Reaſons alieady mentioned, took up with this ſlight 
dran, SatisfaCtion. 
e During the Congreſs, the French Ambaſſadors moved Petete 
lem Wein the Buſineſs of [[abella's Portion. On the other nt Iſa- 
ml", $ide, the Engliſh Plenipotentiaries demanded the Reſidue den LON 
ene Of King John's Ranſom, and endeavoured to ſhift off the 
5 Demand of the French, by alledging that as their Maſter 
5 received not Iabellas Dowry, he was not obliged to re- 
dj Nit. But this gave their Adverſaries Room to retort in 
youg their Turn, though with no better Reaſon, that neither had 
% Meir Maſter entered into an Engagement with Henry con- 
1 1 gerning King John's Ranſom. However, as Henry de- 
ach Wended the Arrears of the Ranſom, only to avoid 
perl Ping back the Dowry, he had his Ends, and the Bu- 
cod if els ſtopped there. 
pen! 23 Whilſt the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns were em- Mae! 
mero! # dyed in cavilling with one another, Matters of much 08; Ween 
_ ester Moment to Henry were paſſing in England, No- O_ 
uke! nf leſs was at Stake than his Crown, From the Be- of Nor- 
Train 8 ning of his Reign, to the Victory over the Scots at Hal- thumber- 
_ don-Hill, no Lord was in greater Favour with the King . 
ing b n the Earl of Northumberland. As it was properly by 
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1403. the Readineſs where with the Earl joined Henry upon 111: 


landing in England, that his Affairs had ſo good an Iſſue, 
the King had all along retained a very grateful Senſe of it. 
The Government of the NVortbern Countics, the Poſt o. 
High-Conjtable, the Grant of the Iſle of Man, and fevei:! 
other Favours, were plain Indications of his Eſteem fe. 
the Earl, who on his Part had always appeared very zealous 
tor his Service. The laſt Year he had gained over the Scots 
two Battles, the latter of which had diſabled them fron 
giving his Maſter any freſh Diſturbance, This was! 
ſignal Piece of Service, but over and above the Favours ji 
had received, the King bad taken care to reward him with 
the Grant of certain Lands. Nothing thercfore ſeemed 
capable of breaking the Harmony between the Services of 
the Earl and the ſuitable Returns of the King, And yet 
a Point of Intereſt ſet them fo ar Variance, that theſe hap- 
py Dilpoſitions were altered on a ſudden. The Occaſicn 
of their Difference was this. | 
I obicrved before, that the Earl of Northumberland hid 
in tne Battle of Falwedon taken ſevtral Prifeners of geit 
Quality ; the King being of Opinion that thele Priſoner 
belonged to him, thought it not fit to leave them in the 
Eal's Diſpoſal. Perhaps his Deſigu was to raiſe a late: 
Sum by their Ranſom, or elſe by their Means to procure an 
advantagious Peace with Scotland. However that may be, 
immediately after the Battle, he ſent an exprefs Order to th: 
Earl to releaſe none of his Priſoners. 
quickly followed by another, enjoining him to deliver them 


into his Hands. The Earl having flatrercd himſelf with 


having the Benefit of their Ranſom, forthwith repaired to 
Court, and rcqueſted the King to let him have the Diſpo- 


fal of them: but he had the Mortification to meet with: 
Denial. He exclaimed againſt the Injuſtice that was done him, 


and ſpoke to the King in ſomew hat a too haughty Mannes 


The Reproaches which ſell from him on this Occahonf 
put Henry ſo out of Humour with him, that be no longer 
looked upon him with the ſame Eye he uſed to do. Thi 
Coolneſs was carried fo far, that when the Earl would have! 
ipoke with the King, he was denied Admittance into bi] 

Prefence þ 


'T his Order ws, 


ty 
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Preſence. This Alteration could not but exsſperate the 1493. 


Earl, who thought that his Services deſerved quite another 
» Treatment. As he was naturally of a very baughty Tem- 
- er, he could not bear this Slight without ſetkiug Occalion 
2x to be revenged. He had, as one may fy, placed Vary King ha th ari of 
jn the Throne, and he im gincd himſelf powerful cnoug h berlan 10 855 
2 to pull him down again. This was the Reſult of 1c veral -_ _ $2 
% Conferences he held with Ferry y Hotſpar his Sou, the Ezrl d2/4r0aing 
wy of Iorceſier his Brother, and form e Other 1 orde. Their ＋. the 
Aim was to ſet the C. oy n on the Head of Edward Mor- 8 
I timer, Earl of March, ſtill a "PEA IWales ; not our of 
25 Affection for that Prince: but becauſe there was no other 
eg phulible Pretence to gain the People to their Side. Put fue Zener 
a ant to this Reſolution, they di patched ſecret Agents to len- 


Gar 4 1 


* 


Vet Glendonr and Aſortimer, to perſuade them to come into ther Motu 
l r 


PF Plot. Glendour promiſed to emphoy ell his Forces ro make 


len ſt ſucceed. As for the Part of March, he very readily | 
W Ent his Name towards executing a Project which ten- | | 
we d:dtothe placing him on the Throne. Bit that 1 Three Terms of | 


might find their Account in it, it was agreed that the Earl er f 
5 of arch ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, that e : 
thi the Earl of Northamberland ſhould hold all the Country 
rg. by! ing North of the Trent, on Condition of doing Ho mage 
- tothe Crown, and that Glendour ſhould have all the Core 
by, ties Meſt of the Severn, The Project being thus Aer 
the the Earl of Northumberland made believe for ſomes time 
s ther he had forgot the Cauie of Diſguſt the King had 


_ given him, He even came to Court, where he took Oc- 1% Fart of 

th! Eon to repreſent to tne King, that the Earl of March ben 

tn havi 1g loſt his Lite ety ia his er vice, it was b. BY reafoniile / SR P 
Po-] he thould pay his Ranſom o Glendour. i hi; „ Remon- 3H1og ro TAL q 
DN 3} france was taken very Up How) was tho weil pleafed with dn Moie 
um, thc Earl's being in the Hands of the Welſh, a: 10 pra as timer. c 
505 he imagined, to hurt him, to be w illing to contribute to f 


his Deliverance. He replied, therefore, with ſome Signs Ihe King 


2727 
58 of Anger, that the Earl having marched agninſt the Rebels /s. 
St his own Accord, and with "the [ole View of ſaving ! his 
ve! 


1 Lands from Plunder, it was his Buſineſs to get out of Pri- 
BYE Jon as well as he could: That for his Part, 5 did ro: think 
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1403. himſelf obliged to ſee to procure his Liberty, much lech 
to pay his Ranſom. The Earl was not at all ſurpriſed at; 
Denial which he expected. His Intent was only to make 
appear the Hard-heartedneſs of the King to the Carl of 
March, and to inſinuate from thence, that he muſt need; 
be convinced of the Juſtice of the Priſoner's Title to the 
Tie Ezrl Crown, fince he dreaded to fee him at Liberty. This De. 
ow % nial having made no Alteration in the Scheme of the Con. 
ot bs byes federates, the Earl of Northumberland retired into th: 
ject. North, where he privately made ſure of ſome Troops who 
were to be in Arms upon the firſt Notice. Then he ſet. 
tled a Correſpondence with ſome Scorch Lords, who en- 
gaged to aſſiſt him. He likewiſe gave ſeveral Scorch Priſo- 
ners their Liberty, upon their promiſing to levy Troops 
tor his Service. At the ſame Time Glendour was making 
extraordinary Preparations, which coming to the King“ 
Ears, obliged him to be upon his Guard, though he kney 

not for what they were intended, 
The Male» As ſoon as the Conlederates were ready, the Thre: 
Contents Percies ſuddenly appeared in Arms in the North. Shortly 
en after, the Earl of Northumberland falling ill, his Brothet 
and Son marched with the Troops that were under his Com. 
mand to join the Welſh, who were advanced as far as Shrep- 
1 hire. Upon the two Armies joining, the Male-Content: 
ao. publiſhed a Manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the King treated 
his Subjects in a tyrannical and intolerable Manner; tha 
none but the Clergy had acceſs to him; and that the greatel 
Lords could not be admitted into his Preſence, unleſs intro. 
duced by ſome Biſhop: That morcover, he converted to 
his own uſe the Subſidies granted by the Parliament for th: 
aud report Occaſions of the Publick. They likewiſe ſpread a Ru: 
apr cag % mour of Richard II. being alive, and that he was at Chefe 

de. Wwitha Body of Troops ready to join them. 

The king Henry, who had received no Intelligence of their De. 
vindicaies ſigns, was extremely ſurpriſed at the News of this K. 
goo Fay bellion. But as he had luckily an Army in a Readinels de. 
maticy, ſigned againſt the Welſh, he was not at a Loſs what to de 
However, as he was apprehenſive that the Rebels Mauiſe 
might have an ill Effect among the People, he believed he 


1 
aht 
QUO! 
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ought before all Things to try to efface the Impreſſions it 
might make, by an Anſwer which he publiſhed by way 

Proclamatiow. He cleared himſclt from the two main 
Like of the Manifeſto; firſt by deny ing that he had 


ever refuſed to admit into his Preſence the very meaneſt of 
his Subjects, much leſs any of the Nobility, to which he 


1403 


call'd his whole Court to witnels. As for the Subſidies 


anted by Parliament, he affirmed, that the greateſt Part 
of the Money had been paid on account of the War with 
Scotland, to the Earl of Nor- humberlund himſelf, as he 


could make appcar by his own Recejprs. 


After he had publiſhed this Anſwer, he marched towards 
the Rebels, who were encamped at Shrewsb#ry. When 
the two Armies were juſt ready to engage, he ſeemed to 
dread the Iſſue. His Uneaſineſs cauſed him to offer ſuch 
advantagious Terms to the Male-Contenrs, that Henry 
Percy being moved by them, deſired the Earl of Worceſter 
his Uncle to go to the King, and endeavour to procure an 
Accommodation. Tis ſaid, that in the Conference with 
this Earl, the King made ſuch Condeſcenſions in tavour 
of the Male- Contents, that they would have had reaſon to 
de ſatisfied with them, had not the Earl of T/orceſter given 


* 


them to underſtand there was Nothing to be expected. 


v 


However this be, the Negotiation coming to nothing, the 


Fight begun. The King at firſt had ſo much the worſt of it. 
that he was very like to be intirely defeated. He had his 
Horſe killed under bim, and the Prince of ales his Son 


oy wounded in the Face. But he ſo dextrouſly managed 
his Body of Reſerve, that by their Help be regained the 
Ground he had loſt, and inſpired his Troops with freſh Cou- 


rage. From that Moment the Battle was entirely changed 


to the Diſadvantage of the M:l:- Contents. The King's laſt 
Charge having put their Army in diſorder, they were ſo 


briskly puſhed, that Henry obtained a complete Victory. 


The Battle 
of Shrewi⸗ 
buty. | 


Young Percy was ſlain, and buried after the Battle with the Hotſpur is 
King's Leave. But afterwards, altering his Mind, the King J. 


ordered him to be taken up, and his Body to be cur in 


-Quarters,and fixed on Poles in the High- ways. The Earlof AR. Pub. 


I arceſier VUL 320, 
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1403. Worceſter being taken Priſoner was beheaded, and his Her! 
ſet up over London Bridge *. 
The Earlof In the mean time the Earl of Northumberland being rt. 
1 covered of his Tlineſs, was advancing with a Body «| 
ir- Troops in order to reinforce the Army of the Male-Con- 
draws to tents, and to take upon him the Command. But hearing 
ze North. by the way of his Son's and Brother's Misfortune, he dil- 
miſſed his Troops, not daring to keep the Field with ſo 
ſmall a Number of Forces before a victorious Army. 
Mean while the King was on the March towards the Worth, 
well knowing the Center of the Rebellion was there, by 
reaſon of the Earl of Northumberland's great Intereſt in 
Henry Thoſe Parts. Upon his coming to York, he took all mag; 
comes te nable Precaution to ſecure the Fidelity of the Nort her 
Yothe Counties, as well by the Oath he required of the Inhabi. 
tants, as by other ways which he judged proper. When 
he thought he had taken pretty ſure Meaſures to prevent 
an Inſurrection, he ſummoned the Earl of Northumberland 
to appear betore him. He promiſed a Pardon in caſe he 
obcycd without delay; but threatned him with utter Ruin, 
if he retuſed the Favour offered him. The Earl, having 
no way to extricate himſelf out of the ill State he was in, 
chole rather to calt bim ſelf upon the King's Mercy thin 
He pardons be condemned to perpetual Baniſhment. So without Ele- 
the Ear! ſitation he repaited to York, and threw him ſelf at the King“ 
4-254 aa Feet, who punctually kept his word with him. He even 
left him all his Eſtate, except the Ie of Man, which he 
had given him in the Beginning of his Reign. This was 
a very flight Puniſhment for ſo great a Crime. But pro- 
bably Henry not being able to forget the Services the Earl 
had done him, thought he ſtill owed him this Acknow- 
iedgment : Beſides, the Criminal had been already ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed in the Death of his Son and Brother. 


Whill 


* It 1s laid that Earl Dowglajs (wic was in the Battle, and taken 
Priſoner, but releaſed for his Valour)flew Three, Boctius ſays Four, 
armed in all Points like the King. Henry is reported to have ſlain tha! 
Day 26 with his own Hand. Ot te Rebels were killed about ( 
of the King's Side about 1600. 
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ad Z Whilſt the King was taken up in the North, the Court _ 147 


3. 

of France, having had Intelligence of the Vort humberland- France 

i ; 1 . ever reads 

„ Rebellion, was reſolved to take Advantage of the Commo- ,,,,,, . -. 

tions. It appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collection of the vantage 
a. Public Acts, that Henry had received Advice of a Deſcent 5 119%: 

„ Which the Duke of Orleans was to make in England, hilft 


7 {31 
* 9 
* 
% 


if. John Duke of Burgundy, who had loft his Father this n 

{> Year, was to beſiege Calais, It is oblervable, that not- 

y, withſtanding the Iiuce which the two Crowns CO! Ermncd a 
th, almoſt cvery Year, France never failed to ſhow her React- ; 
yy Meſs to take all Advantages which the Troubles in Expand N 
n during this Reign might afford her. They who were at 

g. the Helm during King Charles's Illncis, and particularly 9 
„ the Duke of Orleans, the King's Brother, never looked : 


j. Upon themſelves bound by any Treaties they made with 
im Henry. This might be made appear with the utmoſt Evi- 
ext Jence. But as Henry always got clear of the Troubles ö 
„ Which were raiſed in bis Kingdom, the Court of France i 
he could only diſcover frequently their ill Intentions, without 
in, Feaping any Benefit. ip all Apperance, Henry's ate Vice 1. ub. 
ing tory over the Rebels fruſtrated the Projects the French vill 35. 
n, Court had formed again him. However, not to fuffer 24 Bre, 
um Dim to enjoy perfect Tranquillity, as the French Miniſters tons mals 
l Wanaged the Affairs of Bretagne during the Duke's Mi-“ een 
19's Dority, they ſer the Bretons upon making a Deſcent on 
van We Weſtern Coaſts of England, where they committed great 
\ he Ravages. This Invaſion, for which the Bretens could 
was . alledge the leaſt Reaſon, nettled the King exceedingly. 
. N evertheleſs, as he was v/ [Ming to avoid cominꝑ to a dow n- 
ark right War with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining one Day tue 
vw. Foung Duke to his Intereſts, he thought it 15 his beſt way 
Sei- hide his Reſentment. This was the Reaſon he was {Ge 
fied with ſome ſlight Excuſes which the Regency of 
Bretagne made him, by diſclaiming the Per ſons concerned 
hin in the Defcent, as having acted without Orders from the 
Government. But at the ſame time, he privately gave The Eng- 
Rave to the Inhabitants of Plymomh and other Places in lich tas 
boſe Parts, to fit out a Fleet under the Command of. 7 4 
_ bam Wilford, This Admiral, though without the King's “ 


Com- 
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Commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, where he revenged t: 
Damages his Countrymen had received from thence. 
The Parliament, which was called laſt Year and aſte 


A Sulfid, wards prorogued, met again in January 1404. The Kn 


granted 
the King. 


ACE of In- 
d. nit y. 


Richard is 
reported to 
be living. 


found means to obtain a Subſidy, which mult needs har 
been very extraordinary, fince it was not to be recorded 
But it is to no Purpoſe to endeavour to bury in Oblivic 
ſuch ſorts of Precedents which Princes upon Occaſion by 
too frequently call to Remembrance, 

The Severities which had been exerciſed upon the At 
thors and Accomplices of the two late Rebellions, indy 
ced the Parliament to petition the King for a General |; 
demnity. Henry willingly complied with the Requeſt 
but there were ſuch Exceptions in the Act as rendered 
almoſt of no Effect, ſince he pardoned only thoſe wh 
he deſigned not to puniſh, 

Henry's ſevere Proceedings againſt thoſe who were i 
fatuated with the falſe Notion of Richard's being {til]: 
live, had not been capable of undeceiving every Body. 
Rumour being once more ſpread that Richard was in Scu 
land, one Serlo who had been a Gentleman of his Bc 
Chamber, repaired thither to ſee his old Maſter, He n: 
with People who ſhowed him a Man ſomething like Rich 
ard, but not enough for a Domeſtick who had long ſerv: 
him to be deceived. Nevertheleſs Serlo feigning to tab 
him for Richard himlelf, wrote to ſeveral Perſons in Ex 
land, that he was actually with him. The Teſtimony e 
a Man who could nor, as was thought, be miſtaken, pro 
duced fo great an Effect, that Adundance of People ſu 
fered themſelves to be carried away with the Cheat. Th 


Counteſs of Oxford, Mother of the late Duke of 7relau 


Favourite of Richard, believed it, or made as if ſhe did ſo 
and took Care to ſpread the Report. She even ſent to {: 


veral Perſons in Richard's Name, little Silver Haris, ſud 


as that Prince uſed to give his Favourites. Mean whileth 
King 
* This Tax is ſaid to be Twenty Shillings of every Knight's Fit 


and Twelve Pence of every one that had Twenty Shillings a Year" 


Land, or Twenty Pounds in Money or Goods, and ſo upwards 
cording to that Rate, | 
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evented the ill Effects this Impoſture 1404. 
He ordered the Counteſs to be taken Henry pu- 


1 by : Glouceſter, the Report he had ſpread died away by De- 


rees. 
Ar This Year the Breton made a Deſcent at Portland *, The Bre- 
nd; and plundered ſome Houſes on the Coaſt. But advancing pag _ 


1h farther into the Country, they met a Body of Militia nd 
cl $a to receive them, who drove them back to their Ships, ibid. 356. 


ad took ſeveral Priſoners of Diſtinction. Hitherto there 
was no Declaration of War between Expland and Bretagne: 
bu: the two Nations however continued to act in a hoſtile 
ei, Manner againſt one another, though without the Conſent 
lil. Of the Sovereigns. France, which then managed the Bre- 
7 4 fons, was very glad to ſet them and the Engliſh at Vari- 
Sc. ance, for fear Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the 
Alliance of Bretagne when the Duke was of Age. For jenry 
this Reaſon Henry winked at theſe Inſults, leſt he ſhould connives 


pick | prive himſelf of that Advantage. Beſides, he ſeemed 4 ft. 
ere bent upon avoiding, as much as poſſible, the entering in- 
t ® any War, being apprehenſive that the Male- contents 
Eu ® ould raiſe Troubles in che Kingdom, in caſe he was 
ny e obliged to lend his Forces Abroad. | 
pro It was in all likehhood with the ſame View, that he Trucewth 
e Encluded with Scotland a Truce from the 6th of Zu/y this Scotland, 
Ti, Fear, to the Eaſter next enſuing. 


However he could not think that all his Precautions 


Janus 
140 Would for ever prevent the War he ſo much feared. Beſides 
% { Nat he plainly ſaw France waited only an Opportunity to 


break with him, he conſidered that the Affairs of IWales 
Were in a very ill Way. Glendour not only perſiſted in 
his Rebellion, but had even made himſelf Maſter of ſome 


f s Fit $ * At Dartmouth, ſays Speed and others. The Lord Du Caſtile 
der Mb ei Leader was ſlain, aud three Lords with twenty Knights ta- 
0050 fen Priſoners, 


G Places 
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1404. Places on the Weſt-Side of the Severn. Moreover, th: 
Truce with Scotland being to expire in the Spring, there 
would be a Neceſſity of marching an Army into the North. 
Theſe Conſiderations put him upon calling a Parliament in 
order to obtain an Aid which ſhould enable him to carry 
on theſe Wars. | 

The illite- The Parliament met October the 6th. It is ſaid that the 
rate Par- King in the Writs of Summons commanded the Sherif! 
ment. nat to return any learned Men for Knights of the Shire ot 
Burgeſſes for the Cities and Towns, and that from hence 
this Parliament was called the /l/iterare or Lach Learning. It 
is a Queſtion however whether the King's Command wy 
{o expreis as is aftirmed x. The Breach Richard II had 
made in the Nation's Liberties by the hike Method, and 
the Puniſhment which followed, were ſtill too freſh for 
Flc;ry to imitate fo publickly his Example, and expoſe him. 
{cif to the fame Danger in the preſent J uncture. It cannot 
be denied however but the Court upon this Occaſion 
it {trove to get ſuch Repreſentatives choſen as were not too 
t The Com. much prepoſſeſſed in Favour of the Clergy, for Reaſons w: 
mons peri- ſhall ſce preſently. Be this as it will, the King having te- 
1 e preſented to the Parliament thus compoſed, the great Wan 
7% he had of an extraordinary Aid, the Commons went in : 
=, ſeizerthe g : : 
|. Charch- Body and preſented to him a Remonſtrance, wherein they 
land. told him, that without burdening his People he might 
ſupply his Occaſions, by ſeizing the Revenues of the Cle. 
gy. They ſet forth, That the Clergy were poſſeſſed of the 
Third Part of the Lands of the Kingdom, and that not do- 
ing the King any perſonal Service, it was but juſt the) 
ſhould contribute out of their Revenues towards the pre 
{ing Neceſſities of the Pablick. Thar it was evident ti: 
Riches of the Eccle/zaſticks made them negligent in ther 
Duty, and that the leſſening of their exceſſive Incomt 
would be a double Advantage for the State and for t:: 
Church. 


Skill in the Laws. 
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The King received this Remonſtrance fo as plainly made 
appear it was not diſagreeable to him, and in all likelihood 
it was he himſelf that by his Emiſſaries had chalked out 
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this Way of raiſing the Sums he wanted. The Archbiſhop The Arch- 
ol Canterbury being preſent, thought it his Duty to ſpeak biſhop f 


upon an Occaſion wherein 
ol the Clergy was at Stake. Her 
zaltho' the Ecclefiaſticks ſerved him not in Perion, yet could 
it not be inferred from thence, that they were unſerviceable, 
ſince they ſent into the Field their Yaſſa/s and Texants when- 
ever there was Occaſion : That the ſtripping the Clergy of 
their Eſtates, would be a Means to put a Stop to the Prayers 
which they offered Night and Day to God for the Wel- 
fire of the State; and that there was no expecting God 
would afford his Protect ion to the Kingdom, if the Prayers 
of the Church were ſo little valued. He added, with a 
menacing Tone, that if thele Conſiderations were not ca- 
pable of diverting the Plot againſt the Clergy, it would 
not be found an taſy Matter to deprive them of their E- 
ſtates without expoſing the Kingdom to great Risks, and 
that as long as he ſhould be Archbiſhop of Canterbun he 


the Intereſt of the whole Body 


vVvould oppole it to the utmoſt of his Power. Then fallin 


on a ſudden on his Kn es to the King, he preſſed him 
ſteongly on the Score of Conſcience, endeavouring to make 
him lenſible that of all the Crimes a Prince could commit, 


there was none of fo deep a Dye as the invading the Cler- 


s Revenues. Whether Henry was moved with the Arch- 


give it over. He anſwered the Archbithop, that alrhough 


be blamed not his Zeal, yet he could not help ſaying, that 


his Fears were groundleſs; that when he mounted the 
2 Throne, he had made a firm Reſolution to favour the 
Church as far as in him lay, and he hoped by God's Grace 


23 gain their Good-Will, telling them that their Demand was 
6 ; : V 1. V : : 


to leave her in a better State than he found her. The 
+ Archbiſhop encouraged by this Reply, turned to the Com- 
mont, and ſpake to them in a manner not very proper to 


G 2 


Canterbu- 


He repreſented to the King, that ;7 oppoſes 


* * 


The King 


biſhop's Speech, or whether the ſtrong Oppoſition he fore- J, to 
ſaw from the Clergy, convinced him that he ſhould find it 
a hard Task to compals his Deſign, he ſuddenly reſolved to 


is In- 
lancess 


built 


— — 
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1404. built wholly on [rreligion and Avarice. The Com mon; 
e made no Anſwer to this offenſive Speech; but when they 
ff 17 iz, came back to the Honſe, they reſolved to perſiſt in then 
Demand, and brought in a Bil} to ſeize the Clergy's Re- 
venues. But there was no poſſibility of getting it paſſed. 
The Bill The Sollicitations of the Archbiſhop and of the reſt ot 
thrown the Clergy were fo prevalent with the Lords, that the 
. 77 the threw out the Bill, So that the Commons were oblig'd to 
find other Ways and Means to ſupply the King's Occaſions. 
AA. Pub Towards the latter End of this Year, Innocent VII no- 
VIII. 381. tified tothe King his Promotion to the Papal Throne. 
1403. It is not at all ſtrange that to the great Number of Ene- 
mies Henry had both at Home and Abroad, he ſhould b. 
unwilling to add the Clergy, who, as the Archbithop bad 
threatened, would have had it in their Power to create hin 
much Trouble. Though in Appearance all was quiet in 
the Kingdom, yet he diſcovered about the Beginning of 
the Year 1405, that ſome ill Deſign was brewing againſt 
him ; however he could not find out the Authors. 


The Earl of March had pretty well concealed his Diſ- f 


guſt when Henry was placed on the Throne: But the 


League he had made with Glendour and the Earl of Nor. 8 


thumberland was enough to open the King's Eyes, ſup— 
poſing he bad ſuffered himſelf at firſt to be deceived by 


his Diſſimulation. He was too jealous of the Crown he _ 


wore, to believe the Earl was unmindful of his juſt Right, 


For this Reaſon he had always refuſed to take any Step 


Morti- towards procuring his Liberty. Upon the ſame Account 


mer'sChil- jt was that he kept in ſafe Cuſtody at Windſor his Chil. | 


dren car- 


dren, that they might ſerve as Sureties for their Father's 
ried awa 


from Good Behaviour. Notwithſtanding all his Care, ſome 


Windſor, Body found Means to carry off the Priſoners, and keep | 


them concealed for ſome Time. But the King had them 
ſearched after ſo diligently, that they were found at length 


ä 


and brought back to their Confinement at Wind/or. He 
would have ſeverely puniſhed this Attempt, if he could 


have diſcovered the Authors; but all his Endeavours were 
to no Purpoſe. There was only a poor Lock-Smith hang-F 
ed tor having a Hand in it; but he would not diſcover x hf 


5 ok XI. 


powerful Diverhon, and in all Appcarances 


| breaking it would turn to his Advantage, 
ng it had been contirmed in 1403, Ae ⁊erai owns, the Con- 


tz. HEN RT IV. $3 


they were that ſet him on work. The Duke of York being 1455, 
fulpected, was taken up and ſent to the Caſtle of Pevenſey, Tre Duke 
where he remained a Priſoner above three Months. But of ae 4 
a+ laſt he was releaſed for want of ſufficient Evidence a- 3 
gainſt him. A& Puh. 
* This Attempt made the King apprehenſive that his E- VII. 386, 
gemies would form ſome freſh Plot in favour of the Earl AAR 

of March, and he imagined that before it broke out they Henry goe— 
had reſolved to ſet theſe young Princes at Liberty. As againih the 
Glendour was ever ready to countenance the Male-con- Welch. 
tents, Henry to rid himſelf of his Fears, reſolved to exert 1 
his utmoſt to deſtroy that Rebel. To that End, he Usteir 
gave the Command of an Army to Henry his eldeſt Son, May 4. 
who in the Beginning of the Campaign cane to an Engage- . 
ment with the Felſb, and put their Army to Flight. Two 

Months after, this Victory was followed by another and 

more important one, wherein Glendour's Sen was made 


Priſoner. Theſe two Nefeats were not however capable of 
On the contrary, thcy made 


* 


diſheartening the Welſh. 
freſh Efforts in Defence of their Liberty. The Situation 


ie oh: The We! 
of their Country, the Aſſurances France gave them of 22 


s a fer ſiſt in 
r * the Knowl-dge t Re- 
Gledour had of a Conſpiracy hatching in England, put vol. 
them in hopes of better Succeſs for the future. 


It was not without Grounds that the ND relied upon France 


the Aſſiſtance of France. That Crown, or rather the daily ſeeks 
Duke of Orleans who then governed the Kingdom, made en *0 


no Account of the Truce every Time he thought the 3 


Notwithſtand- 
ſtable D' Albert and the Larl of Armagnac had taken from 


| Evgland above Sixty Places in Gzirmne. This very Year 


the Duke of Orleans openly belieged Bourg and Blaye, but 


Could not take them, and the Duke of Burgundy was pre- 
paring to lay Siege to Calais. To facilitate his Undertak- 


Ins, the Earl of St. Paul attempted to ſcize upon the Ca- 


Ale of Merch; but the Gatriſon of Calais coming to its 
Relief, forced him to retreat in Diſorder, though he was 
Nredy Maſter of the Inner Court. 


Theſe 
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Thele continual Breaches of the Truce made Henry very 
ſenſible what he was to expect from France, in Cale hy 
Affairs took an ill Turn in Ezgland. For this Reaſon |; 


the Nobles was deſirous to put an End to the War with Wales, befor 


2Y» 


Yor 


Conſpiracy : : 
_ wanting to revenge Richard, who had raiſed him to thi, 


the Arch- Dignity, had engaged ſeveral Lords in a Confederacy t 
4 _ ef dethrone Henry. The Earl of Northamberland was on 


and Cler- he ſhowed his Reſentment againſt the French, chuſing u 


ther to let them go on in their underhand Doing, th 


give Occaſion for an open Rupture. With this View |}; 


had ſent againſt the Welſh the Prince his Son, who had bes 
crowned with the above-mentioned Succeſs. Before h 
entred upon this Expedition, he had aſſembled the Lord 
to defire of them an Aid of Money, being aſhamed t 
ask the Parliament which had fo lately granted him a con 
ſiderable Subſidy. But the Lords had flatly refuſed to con 
ply with the King's Requeſt, without the Authority « 
the Parliament. The Clergy, whom the King likewi; 


cauſed to be ſounded, had anſwered with the ſame Re ſoli. 


tion, not being willing to eſtabliſh a Precedent of that N. 
ture, Jeſt it ſhould be turned into a Cuſtom. Henry ©: 
tremely mortify'd with theſe Denials, had diſmiſled boi 
the Nobles and Clergy with Signs of Diſpleaſure, wid 
ſhowed that he would not let ſlip an Opportunity of makin; 
them feel the Effects of his Indignation. By this Mean 
he furniſhed certain Lords with a Handle to haſten th: 
Execution of a Deſign which in all Appearance had be: 
formed ſome Time. 1 

Richard Scroop Archbiſhop of York being diſguſted, ni 


of the Number, though the King had formerly pardone 
him in the like Cafe, and by his intereſt in the Nort 
had drawn the People of thoſe Parts into the Canfederac) 
Thomas Mowbray Earl-Marſhal, the Lords Bardoif, Hj 
ings, Falconbridge, and ſeveral other Lords and Gent 
men came into the Plot, and levied a great Number « 
Troops, which they led to York where the Rendezvou 
was. As ſoon as theſe Forces, Which made a confiderad: 
Army, were drawn together, the Heads of the Conſp 
racy publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt the King, and cauſed! 


. 
BY. 

Ca 
7 
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0 to be fixed upon the Doors of the Churches in Jork, that 1405. 
|, Every one might fee ir. The Subſtance of the Articles 
„ Contained in the Manifeſto, was as follows : 


his 7 I. That Henry upon his Return to England had proteſted The Rebels | 
and (worn, that he was only come to recover his Eſtate, Manifeſte. | 


„e ad that he had no Deſign upon the Crown, and yet he 
 þ d cauſed himſelf ro be crowned King. 
II. That as an Arch-Traitor he had impriſoned his So- 
5 dereign, and forced him to reſign his Crown, and then bar- 
1 rouſly murdered him. 
a III. That after the Death of Richard. he unjuſtly de- 
7 tained the Crown from Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, 
wii do whom it lawfully belonged. 
li, IV. That he had unjuſtly put to Death ſeveral Perſons 
N. : Quality, who were guilty of no other Crime than en- 
„ deavouring to redreſs the Male- Adminiſtration of the Go- 
0% Vernment, and that contrary to Law, he had impriſoned 
yi, The Biſhops by his ſole Authority. 
kin V. That he had oppreſſed the People with needleſs Tax- 
* 55 and by his Threats had hindred them from complain- 
8 VI. That he had violated the Privileges of the Nation, 
and his Oath to maintain them, by taking away the Free- 
oy gom of electing Members of Parliament. 
the VII. That at a Parliament held at Wincheſter, he had 
yy gen his Aſſent to a very pernicious Statute againſt the 
o Roman Church, and the Authority conferred upon St. Peter 
gu and his Succeſiors : That therefore Simony, Perjury, and 
l ther Diſorders had crept in among the Clergy as weil as No- 
ac) ility, who fold the vacant Benefices to Perſons unqualified 
His $* ſerve the Cure. 
ntl: VIII. That notwithſtanding the frequent Inſtances ot 
> eral Lords of his Council, he had refuſed to pay the Earl 
_ March's Ranſon, and ſhifted off his juſt Petition, by 
1 lſely charging that Prince with having voluntarily yielded 
nf imſelf 2 Priſoner to the Welſh, 
ſedi © IX. That upon all theſe Accounts they had taken up 


Arms, with deſign to free the Nation from the Oppreti- 
3 ons 
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1405. ons of this Tyrant, and place the lawful Heir on th 


The Earl of 
Weſtmor— 
land ſerzes 
the Head, 

of the Con. 


ſpiracy by 
Fraud. 


Throne. 


Some time before the King had Intelligence of this R. 
bellion, he had ordered a Body of Troops to march ini: 
the North, under the Command of Ralph Nevil Earl 9 
Weſtmorland, to make Head againſt the Scots, who ſeem: 
willing to renew the War. The Earl was already juſt ty 
York when he heard the News of the Inſurrection. Th, 
Superiority of the Troops of the Rebels not permitting 
him to advance any farther, for fear of engaging in an ur. 
equal Fight, he thought it more proper to uſe Policy, 
To that End, he diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger to tl; 
Archbiſhop of York and the Earl-Marſhal, to tell tha 
from him, that conſidering their great Prudence an 
Zeal for the publick Good, he did not queſtion bu 
weighty Reaſons had induced them to take up Arms, an; 
defired them to impart them to him. The Confederate 
thinking him already ſhaken in his Loyalty, ſear him word 
that they had no other Intention than to procure the Goo: 
of the Kingdom, and intreated him to come and join with 
them in the Defence of the Publick. This Anſwer mad 
him judge that it would not be impoſſible to over- reach 
Perſons who thought him capable of ſo readily taking thi 
part. To keep them in this Belief, he told them by th: 
ſame Meſſenger, that he was not ſo blind but he could (: 
the Injuries which were done the Nation: However, h. 
was afraid that they had been too haſty in their Proceedings: 
That before all things they ſhould have taken care to mak: 
{ure of the Concurrence of all the principal Lords, or: 
leaſt of the greateſt Part: That as for himſelf, he coul 
not communicate to them all his Thoughts by a Third 
Perſon; but if they would agree to an Interview, |t 


would more freely open his Mind to them. The Arch. 
biſhop of York no longer doubting but the Earl was pr. 


vately of the ſame Sentiments with the Confederates, pre! 
ſed the Earl-Marſhal to go with him to the Interview, an! 
notwithſtanding his back wardneſs, found Means to perſuad: 


him to it at laſt. The Place aſhgned for the Conference 


being“ 


V 


1 
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being in an open Plain, and the Guards having advanced at 
an equal Diſtance on both Sides, the three Lords began to 
conter together. The Earl of Weſtmoreland proteſted that 
he had no leſs at Heart than themſelves, the Welfare 
and Pro{perity of the State, and that he approved of the 
Articles of the Manifeſto, except a ſew things which he 
wiſhed they would alter. Then he propoſed certain 
Means to put their Deſign in Execution, which to them 
appeared very judicious, and fully convinced them of his 
Sincerity. As ſoon as he found he had gained their Confi—- 
dence, he ordered ſome Wine to be brought, and they all 
three drank together. All the while he affected to take one, 
then another by the Hand, and to give them Marks of a 
ſincere Correſpondence. Finally, to ſhow how much he 
confided in them, he commanded his Guards to withdraw, 
which they did immediately. This Frankneſs obliged the 
Archbiſhop and Earl-Marſhal to fend away their People 
like wile, being defirous to ſhow no more Diſtruſt than he. 
But hardly were their Guards out of Sight, when the 
others returned upon the Gallop, and before the Archbiſhop 
and Mowbray could be relieved, they were both carried away 
to the Royal Army. The Seizure of their Leaders threw 
the Confederates into fo great a Conlternation, that it was 
not poſſible for the Earl of Northumberland, who ſtaid at 


Dork, to keep their Troops any longer together. So that Ear of 
every one ſhifting for himſelt, the Earl faw himſelf alſo Norum— 
under a Neceſſity to make off, and go and ſhut himſelf up berland 


in Berwick, of which Place he was Governour. Some 
time after, the King being come to Pon fract, the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland brought his two Priſoners to him, who were 
both condemned to loſe their Heads. The Archbiſhop 
juffered Death with a great deal of Courage, and was ho- 
noured by the People for a Martyr, till the King, by his 
Authority, put a ſtop to their Superſtition. From Pont- 
frat the King went to York, the Inhabitants whereof he 


puniſhed ſeverely. Then zdvancing toward the North 
a order to beſiege the Caſtle of Berwick, he took on the 
| Road the Lord Haſtings and Falconvriage, who met with 


the fame Fate as the Archbiſhop and Eail-Marſhal, Upon 


Vor, V. 11 the 
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the King's Approach, the Earl of Northumberland and 
4 the Lord Bardolph deſpairing of holding out a Siege, and 
dreading to fall into the Hands of a juſtly incen{ed Prince, 


Scotland. Withdrew into Scotland at the Lord Fleming's, who ſhel- 


The French 


tered them at his Houle, Mean while, Henry became 
Maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral Caſtles belonging to the 
Earl of Northumberland, after which he marched back for 
London. 
Though Hiſtorians for the moſt Part aſcribe the Riſe of 
this Conſpiracy to the King's threatning the Clergy and 
Nobility, upon their refuſing the Aid he demanded of 
them, yet it appears that it had been formed before that 
Time. For whilſt Henry was ſtill in the North, the Marſh:! 
de Montmorency arrived in Wales with a Fleet of a Hundred 
and Forty Sail, on board of which he had embarked Twelve 
Thouſand Men, As ſoon as he was landed he went and 
joined Glendour, and marching both together, they took 
Carmarthen, Worceſter, and ſeveral other Places thereabouts, 
where they met with a great Booty. Mererai, who places 
this Lvenki the laſt Year, ſays, that the Earl of March, 
of the Hoyle of Bourbon, cauſed the Undertaking to mil- 
carry by his too long Delays. This makes appear, that 
the Court of France thought that their Army would be 
able to land in Wales juſt at the time the Archbiſhop of 
Nork's Plot was to break out. It may be the Preparations 
were begun the Year before, and that might occaſion Mexr- 
rai's Miſtake. It is much more probable he ſhould be out 
in the Date of this Event than the Expliſſ} Hiſtorians, who 
refer to this Year the taking of their Towns, and the great 
Booty their Enemies got on that Occaſion: Beſides, we 
find in the Collection of the Publick As, an Order from the 
King dated at Pontfract, which mentions the Deſcent of 
the French. It is true, in this Order their Leader is cal- 
led Hungerville, and not Montmorency. But as there were 
not two Deſcents in the ſame Year, and in the ſame Coun- 
try, it may be preſumed that Hungerville made the De- 
cent under the Direction of the Mar ſpal. 


Hem) 
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Henry had no ſooner finiſh'd his Affairs in the North, 
but he marched towards Wales, in order to defend the 
Borders againſt the French. But he was ſo retarded by 
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the Badnels of the Weather, that they had time enough to em. 


re-imbark, leaving Glendour to come off as well as he could. 
However the King could do nothing againſt the Welſh, 
though deprived of the Aſſiſtance of their Friends, as well 
becaule the Seaſon was too far advanced, as becauſe in his 


March he had loſt great Part of his Baggage. 


One would think that after ſo manifeſt a Breach of the TheFrench 


Truce, the French had no Mind to keep any Meaſures with 
Henry, but deſign'd openly to renew the War. But that 
was not their Intention. As the Conſpiracy in England 
had not ſucceeded as they wiſhed, they did not think proper 
to carry the Rupture any farther. Mean while to join In- 
ſult with Outrage, at the ſame time that they juſt ſent 
a powerful Aid to the Felſh Rebels, and their Forces had 
juſt taken ſeveral Towns, and ravaged Counties in England, 
they ſent word to Henry, that their Intent was always to keep 
the Truce; as if bare Words were more proper to ſhow the 
Sincerity of their Intentions than Facts directly oppo- 
ſite. This Behaviour was entirely grounded upon the vain 
Pretence of the private Quarrel the Duke of Orleans pre- 
tended to have with Henry for the Murder of Richard II. 
wherein he believed or feigned to believe, he might make 
uſe of the Forces of France, which he had the Diſpoſal of, 
without any Violation of the Truce between the two 
Crowns. So that all the Complaints which Henry could 
make upon this Score were to no Purpoſe. Since 1n order 


to have Juſtice done him, he could apply to none but the 


Duke of Orleans himſelf, who was the principal Author of 


all thefe Breaches. The Court of France was ſo well ac- 


quainted with the Temper, Character, and Politicks of 
"Henry, that they were not afraid to inſult him upon all 
Occaſions, during almoſt the whole Courſe of his Reign. 


"Henry V his Son, was not ſo gentle, but knew very well 
how to be revenged for the Affronts his Father had 


received. 


Court 
Breach of 


Faith. 


Vor. V. H 2 Towards 
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140. Towards the End of this Year, Philippa, the King: 
Daughter was ſent to the King of Denmark herHusband (a), 

1406. All being quiet in England after the Retreat of the French, 
The Har- the King call'd a Parliament which met March 1. 1406. 
tament As his Deſign was ro demand Money, he readily gave hi; 
AR for Aſſent to an Act to ſecure the Freedom of Elections with 
reedom of regard to Parhament- Men. This Act ſhows that in the E. 
Elections. lections for the Parliament before, the King had done ſome. 
thing which rended to the abridging the Liberty of Vo. 

ting. As ſoon as this A was paſſed, Henry demanded an 

Aid of Money: but he was plainly told, there was no vi 

The par. ſible Occaſion for it. He was extremly offended at thi: 
lament Denial, but however durſt not openly ſhow his Reſentmen! 
denies the for fear of exaſperating them. Mean while, he found out a 
King u. Expedient which procured him what he wanted. This wa 
kecps the to keep the Parliament aſſembled till they ſhould of their o 
Le aſ- accord be brought to grant his Demand. So without any 
Jemviet freth Application, he continued the Seſſon till the End «i 


47 Tn 5 * bu * . 
gd ona Auguſt. This was very inconvenient to the Members wh: 
1344.8 grans it, 


4 
＋ 
eX 
tc 


4 had Buſineſs at Home, and withal very expenſive for thi 
"WY People who were to bear their Charges. At length, th r 
1 Commons, impatient of returning to their Homes, votes 
* him a Subſidh, not without murmuring very much at th: [f 
n Conſtraint Jaid upon them. | BE, d 
"4 An Act During this Seſſion, the Parliament paſſed an Act limiting * 
A Succeſſion of the Crown tothe King's Male-Iſſue, cu. 4 
„eee Cluſive of the Female. As this Act was repealed this nt: 
Crown, Yer, and as probably it was razed out of the Par/iamen R 


W 


Rollt, one can only gueſs upon what Foundation it wi 
built. What might, in all appearance, ſerve the King for 

Pretence to demand ſo extraordinary an Act, was This. 
Nei During the whole Courſe of the Dominion of the Saxe 
on tit Kings, or at leaſt ſince the Union of the Seven Kingdom, 
Act. we do not find a ſingle Inſtance of the Deſcendents of the 
Women being called to the Succeſſion of the Crown. Fron 
the Norman Conq̃ueſt, to the time I am ſpeaking of, w: 
meet inthe E 4% Hiſtory with two Precedents in more 
| tit; 
a) According to Pontanus the Nuptials of Eric with Phil!" 
were not celebrated till the 25th of Offober, 1406. 


„ wo a4 


* 


r 
— 


* 
A 


v1 


o 
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Ihe Sulſidy, out- liv'd not the End of the Year, The 
4 next 


I bak XE- 15. NN IV. 


the Women. The Firſt is the Example of King Stephen 
Son of a Daughter of Hilliam the Conqueror, to which may 
be added at the ſame time, that of Matilda, Daughter of 
Henry I, who diſputed the Crown with Stephen. The ſe- 
cond Inſtance is that of Henry II, Son of Matilda, who 
was acknowledged for King without Oppoſition. Theſe 
two Precedents lezmed to eſtabliſ the Right of the Females 
beyond all Diſpute : And yet they had their Objections. 
It might be alledged that Stephen aſcended the Throne 
purely by the Cabals of ſome of the TVovility, and that 
Henry II, received not his Crown but by Virtue of a 
Treaty which he extorted from his Predeceſſor by Force 
of Arms. It might moreover be objected, that as there was 
no expreſs Law upon this Head, two Inſtances ever 
ſince the Beginning of the Monarchy could not have the 
Force of a Law, eſpecially conſidering the Circumſtances 
they were attended with. Thus the Right of the Women 
and their Iſſue might at leait be liable to ſome Diſpute. 

When Henry IV mounted the Throne, he pretended 
to be the next Heir to Richard II, ſhowing by that he 
made no Account of the Right of the Earl of March who 
as deſcended of the Female-Line. And indeed, ſuppo- 
Jing the Invalidity of the Women's Right, it could not be 
denied that Henry was nearer than the Earl of March who 


Was ſet up againit him. But this pretended [validity was 


2 Queſtion that had not been decided. Mean while the 
People were generally of Opinion that the Women had a 
Right to the Succeſſion, ſince, without its being neceſſary 
q alledge Examples or Precedents in their Favour, it was 
enough that there was no Law to exclude them. Upon 
this Foundation the late Rebellion was rais'd, as appeared by 


> 


the Manifeſio of the Rebels. It is therefore very likely 


=p in order to take away this Pretext from the Male-con- 
tents, Henry would have decided this Matter by an Act 
Fyhich, in excluding the Woman and their Iſſue, ſeem'd 
to inlinuate that the preſent King had aſcended the Throne 
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Purſuant to the Cuſtoms and Laws of the Realm. But The AR ;s 
this Act, which perhaps was extorted the ſame Way as 7Peaied. 
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14959. next Parliament which met in December, made ſuch ſtrong 
_—_— Remonſtrances to the King upon that Point, that he con. 
—y ſented to have it repealed. This Parliament, not ſatisficd 
with leaving the Right of the Women in the doubtfu 
State it might be in before, paſſed a new Act, whereby the 
Females and their I ue were eltabliſh'd in their Natur, 
Rights. The Succeſſion was ſettled upon the King's el. 
deſt Son and his Heirs without Exception, then upon his 
Brothers and their Iſſue, without excluding the Women, 
This Act was ſign'd by the King, the Houſè of Lords, and 
the Speaker in the Name of all the Commons, the 2d of De. 
cember 1 406, as appears by the Collection of the Public Ath, 
The Precaution the King took to ſecure his Right by 
cauſing the Firſt of theſe Alls to be paſſed, was extremely \ 
prejudictal to his Poſterity. By that he gave Occaſion 
for the Second, which ſtrengthen'd the Rights of the Earlof 
March, and conſequently of the Houſe of York, which be. 
[#4 came Heir to that Prince. 
WY Xegoriars Whilſt the Parliament, which paſſed the firſt of theſ: 
en for deli- Afts continued fitting, in Expectation of the King's di- 
d ee ſolving it, Henry carried on in Scotland a ſecret Negotiati 
oof — on, about the delivering up of the Earl of Northumberlani 
betrland ro and the Lord Bardolf, who had taken Refuge there. H: 


the King. could not be at reſt on account of the former, whoſe Valour, O 
Abilities, revengeful Temper were no leſs known to him fin 
than his great Intereſt in the North. As it was to be fear'd, Ab: 
that being ſo near thoſe Parts he would contrive ſome dange- , ha 
rous Plot, Henry believed he ought to ſpare no Pains to tO 
make himſelf eaſy, by ſecuring his Perſon. To that End t@ 
he lent an Offer to certain Scotch Lords, whoſe Relations and It 
Friends were Priſoners in England, to ſet them at Liberty 90 

without Ranſom, provided they would deliver up the Fall 9 

Tize karl Of Northumberland and the Lord Bardolf. This Offer ws 80 

returns in-· received with Joy. But as there was no concealing the Ma- We 

50 Wales. ter from the Lord Flemming who had entertained theſe two Ki 
Lords at his Houſe, he acquainted them with it; whereup- bi 
on they retired into Wales, under the Protection of Gleudow. + 


Some time after, the Scotch Lords, vexed at having miſſed 
their Aim, killed the Lord Flemming who was the Cauſe = 
| then 
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their Friends were (till detained in Priſon. Afterwards his 


Son having revenged his Death upon ſome of rhe Mur- 


derers, this Quarrel, joined to ſeveral other Occaſions of Diſ- 
cord which reigned among the Great Men, under the Go- 


vernment of a very weak Prince, raiſed abundance of 


Commotions in Scotland. 


* Robert III&, of the Houſe of the Stuarts who fat then on Affairs of 
the Throne of Scotland, was a Prince rather free from Vices Scotland. 


than indowed with good Qualities. His eaſy Nature, or 
weak Capacity, had given an Opportunity to Robert his 
Brother Duke of Alam, to get into his Hands by De- 
grees the Government of the Kingdom, whilſt he left the 
King his Brother little more than the external Badges of 
Royalty. His Ambition not being ſatisfied with a borrowed 
Power, he formed a Delign to ſeize the Crown, or at leaſt 
he took Meaſures to ſecure it to himſelf after the Death of 
Robert. To compals his Ends it was neceſſary to remove 
the Obſtacles which he would infallibly meer with in the 
execution of his Deſigns from the Princes David and James 
bis Nephews, the King's Sons. An Opportunity offered 
very quickly to get rid of the eldeſt. The Young Prince 
having committed ſome Outrage, of which Complaints were 
brought to the King, the Duke of Albany procured an 
Order from the King his Brother, ro keep David in Con- 
finement, till the Heat of his Paſſion ſhould be ſomewhat 
abated. He executed this Order with ſuch Rigour, that 
having ſhur up the Prince in a cloſe Priſon, he cauſed him 
to be ſtarved to Death. How careful ſoever he might be 
to conceal this barbarous Action, Robert was informed of 
It : but being too weak and his Brother too potent, he durit 
Hot attempt to be revenged. The only Remedy he could 
apply to his Grief was to put James his ſecond, now be- 
come his eldeſt, Son, out of the Reach of the Snares of his 
treacherous Brother. To that end he reſolved to have 
him educated at the Court of France, that he might lend 
him out of Scotland, where he was in ſuch immincnt Dan- 


ger, and caus'd him to imbark in order to go by Sea. 


The 


2 * Hewas call d John, but by the Decree of the State his Name 
Vas chang d to Rebert. Euchan, 


Prince 
James con- 
fineꝶ in the 
Tower of 
London. 
Act. Pub. 
VIII. 484. 
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The young Prince failing near the Coaſt of Norfolk, ant 
finding himſelf Sea- ſick, went on ſhore to take ſome Re} 

But no fooner was he out of his Ship, but the People « 

thoſe Parts ſeiæed him and brought him to the King, wh; 

was ſo cruel as to confine him in the Tower, In vain di 

the Scorch Prince give him a Letter from the King his F. 

ther, recommending his Son to him, in cale any Accidty 

Death of ſhould oblige him to land in his Dominions. Henry retun, 
we Ro- ed him no other Anſwer but a ſorry Jeſt, telling him, the 
18 was no Occaſion to go to Paris to learn French, he ſhould l 


taught it in London. The King of Scotland died three dy; 
after he had received this bad News, and the Duke of 


bam took upon him the Adminiſtration of Affairs dur, 
the Impriſonment of the young Prince, to whom ti! 

Crown was fallen. 
Th French This Year the French came upon the Coaſt of Hl 
rry in vain with Thirty- eight Ships in order to aſſiſt Glendour. But 
Frm the violent Storm, which deſtroyed the belt Part of their Fle 

Hundred them from putting their Deſign in Execution, 

2 It is very likely, that the Court of France had receiv; 
symptom ſome Iatelligence of a Conſpiracy forming in England: 
of a new gainſt the King; and that it was with Deſign to counts 
Conſpiracy. nance it that an Army was ſent to be in a readineſs in Mal 
But the Diſperfion of the Fleet probably cauſed the Pro 
ject, which had not been well laid, to fall to the Grount 
There were {ome Indications given of it in the Beginnin 


of the Year 1407, by the Boldneſs certain Perſons tov - 


to poſt up in ſeveral Places in London that Richard w: 
living and preparing to enter the Kingdom with a powe: 
ful Army. What Inquiries ſoever the King could mak 
he was never able to diſcover the Authors. There wi 
only one poor Wretch, who was employed in fixing up ti! 
Papers, that was hanged without being able or willing 
tell who ſer him on work. | 

This Year a terrible Plague raged at London, which (wt! 


away above thirty Thouſand Inhabitants. The King neþ 


Plague at 
London. 


2— 


| 


Vol. y 


daring to ſtay at London whilſt the Plague made fuch R# & 
vages, retired to the Caſtle of Leeds in the County of & 
Aſter he had ſpent Part of the Summer there, he bad, 
mig 4 
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mind to remove to another of his Seats in Norfolk; and re- 1407. 

% ſolving to go by Sea, he went on Board a Veſſel which 

vþ was followed by four more with his Baggage and Atten- 

dj Wants Whilſt he was failing along in Sight of Land, I. king is 

F, without any Precaution, and believing he was in no Danger, lite 70 be 

* be ſaw himſelf on a ſudden attacked by ſome French Py. ae 47 
Fates, who took four of his Ships; the Veſſel he was in 71. 


un. ö 6 
by dimſelf very narrowly eſcaping. There was no Queſtion 
4% but ſome Treachery lurked under this Accident; but it 


dy, Was impoſſible to find it out, 

The ſamous Robert Knolles, who had ſignalized himſelf Dearh of 

in an extraordinary Manner in the Wars with France in a | 

i the Reign of Edward IIT, died this Year in a very ad- 2 
yanced Age. Though born of mean Parentage, he had 

, Taiſed himſelf by his Merit, and gained a Reputation equal 

Bu. to that of the moſt illuſtrious Warriors. In the Begin» 

Fl ding of this Reign, he was Seneſchal of Guienne; but be- 

jng at length weary of a Lite of too much Hurry and 

Action, he retired to his Eſtate in Kent. There he ended 

4; bis Days, after having acquired a ſtill more ſolid Glory by 

many Acts of Piety, Charity, Munificence, ſome of which 


7.1, de ſtill in Being at this Day *. 
** | Her being ſenſible how ill- affected his Subjects were Deſigns of 
ound 5 him, food fo in Awe of them, that ever ſince his Ac- He French 


ion to the Crown, he had not dared to ſend any Troops #97 Gui, 
enne and 


to Guienne for fear of weakening himſelf at Home. Mean Calais 


While the French taking Advantage of his Negligence, be- 
owe! me Maſters from Time to Time of ſeveral Places in that 
malt 17 by bribing the Governours. They followed in 


is the Maxim introduced during the War between Ed- 


e w. 
vp ard III and Philip de Valois, that Truces were for Trade, 
ing. 4 the Purchaſe of Towns was no Breach of them. 


This Year the Duke of Orleans endeavoured, notwith- 
h nding the Truce, to take Bourg add Blaye, but without 
. cceſs. On the other Hand, the Duke of Burgundy had 


ch WP» He died at bi 

5 th ied at his Mannor of Scene-Thorp in Norfolk, and was bu- 

41 with his Lady in the Body of the Church of the White-Friart, 

> had} Mich he had newly built. He bwlt 1:kewiſe the flately Stone ; 
mig ide at Rocheſter, Dugdale Vol II. p 412. 

| [For v. I formed 
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1407. formed again the Deſiꝑn of beſieging Calais; but for want 
ONE of of having taken due Meaſures, durſt not go on. He com. 
COTE plained that the Duke of Orleans had privately thrown Ob- 
the Duke ſtacles in his Way. This Occaſion of Complaint being 
of Orleans. joined to ſeveral others, which had made him conceive 

a mortal Hatred againſt that Prince, he cauſed him to be 
aſſaſſinated this Year in November. He was ſo hardy x 
to avow his being Author of the Murder, and powerful 
enough to get a Pardon, though the Deceaſed was the 
King's own Brother. | 
Trucewith Though War was not proclaimed between England and 
ty Bretagne, the Attempts which were continually making or 
2 = both Sides, could not fail to produce at length an open 
Rupture. The Duke of Bretagne was Son of a Fathq: 
who had an Engliſh Heart, But the young Duke hat 
ſucked in at the Court of France other Inclinations an! 
Maxims. However the Death of the Duke of Orlean, 
and the Troubles which were in France, having made th: 
Rretons ſenſible, that they might be abandoned, in Cale | 
a Rupture with England, they thought it their wiſeſt Wy 
to accept of a Truce offered them by Henry, The Truc 
was to be for a Year only, the Bretons imagining thr: 
they ſhould be able to ſee by that Time how Matters wos 
go in France, where all Things began to be in great Co- 5 
tuſion. | : 
1408. Henry was not ignorant of the Views of the Breton 4 

A freſþ but however thought it for his Intereſt to hide his Senn 

Atiempt ments. Ever fince his Coming to the Crown, he ki ? 

3 ſtuck cloſe to this Rule, that it was better to bear wi: {: 
' thumber. ſome Things in his Neighbours, than to expoſe himſelf: 5 

land a- the Inſults of his Subjects. He could not help refle&n 

gainſt the on the irregular Means he had uſed to aſcend the Thron 

K Theeconfideration whereof keeping him in continual Drex 

he chofe rather to hazard his Reputation a little, thzn! 

furniſh his Domeſtick Enemies, by ingaging in Forei 

Wars, with an Opportunity to execute their ill Deſign 

It was not without Reaſon that he lived in perpetual A 
prehenſions upon that Score. Ne had till in the Fart 

5 Northumberland an Enemy, who humbled as he was, . 
| (10% 


. Dork ſhire. 
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tinued to be very formidable. Since that Earl and the Lord 
Bardolf had retired into Wales, they had never ceaſed con- 
triving Means with Glendour to dethrone the King. The 
Welſh, who were in open War with Henry. went not pri- 


vately to work in their Preparations. They ſtrengthened 


their Army with great Numbers of French and Flemiſh 


Adventurers, which were drawn thither by the Proſpect of 


the Booty promiſed them in England. On the other Hand, 
the Earl of Northumberland privately made ſure of the Aſ- 
fiſtance of the People of the North, with whom he had all 
along great Intereſt, in ſpite of his paſt Diſgraces, As ſoon 
as Matters were ripe, the Earl and Bardolf returned to 
Scotland, from whence they entered England by the 
Northern Counties. They were at the Head of ſome 
Scotch Troops which they had levied by the Connivance 
of the Duke of Albany Regent of the Kingdom. Upon 
their Appearing in the North, they that were ingaged be- 
fore-hand, readily came and joined them, and their Army 
became in a few days very conſiderable. 

As the King was not aware of this Inſurrection, the 
Earl had Time to re-take the Caſtles which he had loſt in 
the firſt Rebellion. This Succeſs encourag'd him to enter 
He was 1n hopes that when once he ſhould be 
Maſter of that County, nothing would hinder him from 
joining the Welſh, who only waited his Orders to pur 
themſelves in Motion. Upon his entring Yorkſhire, he 
publiſhed a Manifeſto, containing the Morives which had 


induced him to take up Arms. They were much the 


fame with thoſe that were publiſhed in the former Re- 
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1407. 
He begin 
withGlen- 
dour. 


He apbears 
in Arms in 
the North, 


He makes 
a Progre 


Publiſhe: 
a Manti- 
feſto. 


bellions. Mean while, as the King ſpent a great deal of The Sheriff 


Time in Preparation*, ' Sir Thomas Rokesby, Sheriff of 


Vork, thought it his Duty to levy ſome Troops in a rea- 
dlineſs againſt the King's Coming, and at the fame Time 


do put ſome Stop to the Progreſs of the Rebels. The 


Earl of Northumberland judging it of the laſt Importance 
* diſperſe the Sheriff s Forces before they ſhould be zug- 
mented, marched towards him, in Hopes that his Ap- 
roach would be ſufficient to put him to flight. But he 


found he had an Enemy to deal with that was not ſo esſi- 


of York 
raiſes 
Troops. 
Act. Pub, 
VIII. 529. 
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1497. ly frightened. Rokesby, though much inferior to the Earl, 
ſtood his Ground, and fought with that Bravery and 
3s defeated Succels, that the Rebels Army was entirely routed. The 
nd ſlain. Earl of Northumberland was ſlain on the Spot, and the 
Lord Bardolf taken Priſoner, but ſo mortally wounded, 
that he died ina few Days. Their Heads being ſent to the 

King, he ordered them to be ſet up over London- Bridge 
Thus died the Earl of Northumberland, who from being 
the King's great Friend, became his bittereſt Enemy. It 
was he that had contributed moſt towards placing Henry on 
the Throne, by the Readineſs wherewith he joined him | 

at Ravenſpur, whole Example drew in all the reſt of the 
Kingdom. But afterwards he made ſeveral Attempts to 

wireſt the Crown from him. So it might be a Queſtion ' 
whether he had done more for him than againſt him, if in | 

an Affair of this Nature one ſingle Rebellion did not out- 
weigh numberleſs Services. | 
The Kirg Henry being already upon the March, when he received 
puniſhes the News of the Deſeat and Death of the Earl of Northam: 
he Rebels. gy land, went on to York. He made {ome ſtay in that City 
in order to have the Rebels tried, of whom ſome were ex- 
ecuted x. Others redeemed their Lives by large Sums of 
Money. 
The Earl Before the King ſet out from London, he had ordered: | 
e ;, Fleet to be fitted out againſt the French Pyrates, who for 
French ſome Time had infeſted the Coaſt of England, and done | 
Pyrates, great Damages to the Merchants. Edmund Holland Ea 
and s of Kent, who commanded the Fleet, went a long Time in 
f ibig queſt of the Pyrares to no Purpoſe. At length, having 
p. 542. heard that they were retired to the Coaſt of Bretagne, to 
Ihe Þy- the little Tſle of Brabac, which had been excepted by Name 
rates all jn the Truce with the Bretons, he went and attacked them | 
8 in the Town of the ſame Name, where they had ſhut | 
themſelves up. In the firſt Aſſault he received a Wound 
of which he died in five Days. This prevented not his) 
Troops from continuing the Siege and taking the Town. ! 
where they put all to the Sword. | 


Th 


* The Abbot of Hale, being taken fighting on the Farl's Side, wa 
Aanged. Seed, Vol. II. p. 620. 
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13. HENRY IV. 
The frequent Ratifications of the Truce not hindering 


the French from making continual Attempts upon Expland, 
Henry was forc'd at length to reſt contented with concluding 
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1408. 
Truce for 
Poictou 
and Gui- 


z new ſeparate Truce for Picardy and Guienne, from the enne. 
zoth of September 1408, to the 1ſt of May 1410. Poic- 521, 557. 


tow was expreſly included, becauſe the French denied that 
Province was to be reckoned as an Appendix of Guienne. 


The Schiſim which commenced in 1308, by the double 4 Abriet 
Election of Urban VI and Clement VII, was ſtillon Foot Account of 


to the great Scandal of Chriſtendom. 


Boniface IX, who at firſt ſeemed very much inclined to put 
an End to the Schiſm. Whereupon the Court of France 
laboured heartily to bring Clement to be of the fame Mind. 
Bur as he proved inflexible, the Univerſity of Paris was 
ordered to meet, and it was decided that in Order to put 
an End to the Schiſin, one of theſe three Ways was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. The firſt was, That the two Popes 
ſhould reſign. The ſecond, That they ſhould agree up- 
on two Umpires to decide their Difference, The Third, 
That the Determination ſhould be referred to a General 
Council. This Reſolution being communicated to Cle- 
ment, it vexed him to that Degree, that he died quickly 
after in 1394. As ſoon as the King of France had notice 
of his Death, he wrote to the Cardinals, deſiring them not 
to proceed to a new Election. But as they gueſſed at the 
Contents of his Letter, before they opened it, they choſe 
the Cardinal of Luna an Arragonian, who took the Name 
of Benedict XIII. Before the Election, they had all made 
a ſolemn Oath, that whoever was choſen, he ſhould re- 
nounce the Papacy, in caſe it ſhould be deemed neceſſary 
for the Good of Chriſtendom. But Benedict being elected, 
diſpenſed with the Oath he had taken when a Cardinal. 
On the other Hand, Bonifuce IX dying 1404, his Cardi- 


nals had choſen Innocent VII, and he dying likewiſe the 


next Year, they bad elected Angelo Corario à Venetian, who 
had aſſumed the Name of Gregory XII. 


10 


Urban dying in % Schiſm. 
1390, the Cardinals of his Party had choſen in his Room 
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It would be too tedious to relate all the Evaſions Be. 
nedict XIII and Gregory XII uſed to ſhift off the Reſigna. 
tion which each ot them had ſworn to make. They 
would both fain have had it believed that their Intention; 
were good, and yet they ſtarted continually freſh Obſtacle 
to the Accommodation all Chriſtendom wiſhed for. In fine, 
the Chiſtians Princes, tired with the ſhuffling Tricks of 
the two Popes, found Means to gain the Cardinals of both 
Sides, who in their own Name ſummoned a General Conn- 
cil at Piſa upon the 25th of March 1409. Sa] 

150 The Council being aſſembled, the two Popes were cited; 
Council of and as they did not think fit to appear, were pronoun- 


Piſa. ced Heretichs, and guilty of Perjwry, and deprived of 
ods 0 their Dignity. At the fame Time Power was given to 


the Cardinals to elect a Pope. They pitched upon Peter 
Alexander de Candid, who ſtiled himfelf Alexander V. Before the 
bhhuolding of the Council, Henry had writ to Gregory to ad- 
monith him to comply readily with the Method of Reſig- 

King's Pro- nation. But his Letter having no Effect, as ſoon as he 


clamation had notice of Alexander's Election, he iſſued out a Pro. 


in His Fa- clamation, enjoining all his Subjects to acknowledge the 
WO" s new Pope. It was believed that the ſcandalous Schi/m, | 


„o which had lafted above thirty Years, was at an End ; but | 
the Obſtinacy of Benedict ſpun it out ſome Years longer. 
Th: Pro. How ſcandalous ſoever this Schiſin might be, it did not 


Lollards 
alarm the 
Clergy. 


liff's Doctrine. Although during this Reign the Lo 
lards were uſed with great Severity, yet their Numbers 
continually increaſed. There were even at Oxford Doc- 


tors that publickly deſended the novel Opinions as well nn | 


Wickliff; their Diſputat ions as in their Writings, The Biſhops be— 
Books con- ing very much alarmed at it, obtained of the King an Or- 
383 ar der to the Univerſity to meet in Convocation, and examine 
toto. the Books of Wickliff, As the major Part were Iſtill at- 


| 


greſs ef the beget in the Clergy of England ſo great Uneaſineſs as With- | 


tached to the o Doctrine, his Books were condemned, and 


the Univer/ity publiſhed a Decree, forbidding all her Mem- 
bers upon Pain of Degradation to preach or teach the Do 


trine therein contained. 


This 


Pe 


t. 
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This Year the Truce with Bretagne was prolonged to the 1409. 


iſ of Fuly 1411. Truce with 


Henry could not be ſure of enjoying any Tranquillity 8 


as long as France was free from Troubles. From thence Troubles in 


proceeded the Riſe of all the Commotions, as well of his France ad- 
own Subjects as of the Welſh and Scorch. The War which 24861 
broke out in that Kingdom between the Houſes of Orleans © wat 
and Burgundy, turned greatly to the Advantage of Fngland. 

In the firit Place, Caſlile and Scotland the more readily con- 

cluded a Truce with Henry. Then the Welſh receiving 
no further Aid from thence, found at length that their pre- 

tended Prince was very far from being able to perform what 

he had promiſed them, and began by degrees to deſert him. 

Laſtly, Henry had this private Advantage by ir, that he Henry be- 
became more abſolute at Home, fince he had nothing to gu 1 


{ear from his Enemies Abroad. Though he had cauſed ei 


Richard to be depoſed, for aiming at arbitrary Power con- 1 oy 
trary to the Laws, yet he himſelt mads ſome Steps, which „e e 
plainly ſhowed he would not have been ſorry to have it in vileges. 
his Power to govern with an abſolute Authority. This 

was chiefly manifeſt in the Elections of Members of Par- 
liament : By the Direction of the Court, certain Artifi« 

ces were practiſed, as rendered the Freedom of Voting of 

no Effet, ſeeing the Sheriffs rook the Liberty to return 

ſuch Repreſentatives as had not a Majority of Votet. This 

is a Thing of ſo fatal a Conlequence, that one may ven- 

ture to affirm, the Liberty of the Exgliſh will no longer 

have a Being, than whilit the Privilege of freely electing 

their Kepre ſentatives in Parliament ſtands inviolated. If once 

the Sovereign comes to chuſe what Repreſentatives he 
pleaſes, the Bounds of the Royal Authority will in the end 

be fo vaſtly enlarged, that nothing but the mere Shadow of 
Liberty will remain. Of this we have ſeen a remarkable 
Inſtance in the Reign of Richard II. And it may farther 

be affirmed, that all the Kings of England which have en- 

joyed a more abſolute Power than the reſt, got it by this 

Way, I mean, by procuring ſuch Perſons to be elected as 

were devoted to them. When a Parliament is made up of 


ſuch Alembers, it is no longer the King that 1s charged 


v ith 
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1410. with the Incroachments made upon the People's Liberty, 
but it is the Nation it ſelf that voluntarily runs into Slavery 
And if afterwards They are deſirous to throw off thei 
Chains, there is no Remedy to be had but by Force « 
Arms; and hence, by the way, has ſprung the greate| 
Part of the Civil Wars, which have been ſo often kindle 
in England. The Parliament which met in January 14 10 
taking into Conſideration the Conſequence of the Step; 
the King had made, in order to over- rule the Elections, be. 
lieved the redreſſing that Abuſe required their firſt Cate. 


Acka-ainſi At the Beginning of the Seſſion they preſented a Bill tg 
f-ije le- the King, whereby it was enacted, that the Sherif;, 


nn. who ſhould be guilty of making falſe Returns, ſhould | 
be fined a Hundred Pounds Sterling for every ſuch Of. 
fence. The King would very fam have ſhifted off this 
Act, but as he could not do it without lay ing himſelf too 
open, and beſides, having a Deſign to demand a Subſidy, 
he gave the Royal Aſſent to it. 

The king Upon the paſling this Act, the King demanded an Aid of 

demands 4 Money of the Commons, who took occaſion from thence 

5/14). to renew the Inſtances they had formerly made with regard 
to the Clergy. Wickliff's Doctrine had gained ſo much 
ground, that the Majority of the Houſe of Common. 

Petition of Jeaned that way. Thus biaſſed, the Commons preſented to 

% Cc the King two Petitions, one againſt the Clergy, the other in 


3 % Behalf of the Lollardi. In the firſt they ſet forth, cha 


Clergy, the Clergy made an ill uſe of their Riches, and laid out thei} 


Incomes in a very different Manner from the Intent of th: 
quently it was neceſſary to leſſen them: Thar ſo many 
a Hundred and fifty Earls, at the Rate of Three Thou- 


ſand Marks a Year each; Fifteen Hundred Barons at a Hun- 
dred Marks each; Six Thouſand two Hundred Knights at 


and the Clergy more mindful of rhe Dutics of their Func: 
tion. ; 


Donors : That their Revenues were exceſſive, and conle- | 


Lſtates might eaſily be ſcized as would ſerve to provide for 


Forty Marks; and a Hundred Hoſpitals at a Thouſand 
Marks: That by this Means the Kingdom would be ini} 
better State of Defence, the Poor more amply provided for. Þ 


ink 
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In the ſecond Petition the Commons pray ed that the Sta- 1410. 
tate enacted againſt the Lollards in the ſeventh Year of this Another in 


Reign, might either be repealed, or at leaſt altered in ſome g rich co 4 
{ of Its Branches. ines - 


g If the Parliament which firſt propoſed the lefl-ning the 

0 Revenues of the Clergy, was ſtiled the unlearned, it may 

„ wellbe ſuppoſed, this met with no better Appe!lation, The 

, Name of Lollard and Heretical was plentitully beſtowed, 

e. and the Clergy conſidered the Petition as tending to cut up 

» Religion by the Roots. This they endeavoured to infinu- 

0 ate to the King with all the aggravating Circumſtances 

„ which Parties concerned are capable of diſplay ing on ſuch 

Wy an Occaſion. It is hard to know whether the King was 

. of their Mind; but however, he declared that he had the 

is Intereſt of the Church no leſs at Heart than the Clergy 

do themſelves. After the Death of the Earl of NVorthum— 

h, berland, there was never a Lord in the Kingdom which 

could give him any Uneaſineſs; and though the People 

of were not over. pleaſed, Henry was very ſenlible that of 

ace! themſelves they would never be induced to rebel, unle!s 

ud ſpurred on by others: So that his Buſineſs was to keep 

ich} Fair with the Clergy, who alone had it in their Power to ſtir 

on up the People, eſpecially upon fo plauſible a Pretence as 

to] the ſtripping the Church of her Lands. For this Reaſon, . Kin 

in] be anſwered the Commons ſomewhat ſharply, that he neither rejects 2/8 

hn could nor would conſent to their Peririons, and expreſſly two peti- 

beit! forbid them to meddle any more with the Church's Con- 1¼ 8. 

the] cerns. As for the Lollards, he replied, that far from per- 

nſe. | mitting that the Statute againſt them ſhould be repelled, 

any} he wiſhed rather the Rigour of it was heightned, that He- 

for þ // might be entirely rooted out of the Kingdom. 

OO: The Commons miſſing their Aim, were contented with Aus her 

un. moving, that at leaſt Clerks convicted of anv Crime, ſhould Hertie a- 

+5 at | not be tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Comes: They alledged as gainſt the 

(and Þ 2 Reaſon that daily Experience ſhowed, Clerks by that Clerzy re- 

ins! Means always eſcaped the Puniſhment they had deſerved. 8 

for, Þ What the Commons deminded was no I2(s reaſonable at this 

unc: time, than in the Reign of Henry IT, when that Prince 

| and all the Pecrs of the Realm diſputed that Point fo 

ng Vo. V. K ſtrenuouſly 
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1419. ſtrenuouſly with Thomas Becket and Pope Alexander III. But 
Henry apprehenſive of being involved in the like Troubles 
as Henry IT. was liable to, refuſed to give his Aſſent to 
this Bill, On the contrary, he affected to ſhow an extra- 
ordinary Zeal for the Welfare of the Church, and to take 

The King ſuch Steps as he thought moſt agreeable to the Clergy. Tho 


pb #,, it cannot be doubted but that Wickliff's Doctrine was the 


4% burnt, 16al Cauſe of the Mot ions made by the Houſe of Commons, 


Walſing yet the King was pleaſed to let them ſee how far he was | 


p. 378. from countenancing them, by figning a Warrant for the 
burning of one Thomas Badby. The Prince of Wales had 
a mind to be preſent at the Execution, and, as the poor 
Wretch gave ſenſible Signs of the Torture he endured, or- 


dered the Fire to be removed, and made him a Promiſe of a | 


Penſion for Life, provided he would recant. But Badby 
being come to himſelf, refuſed to comply with this Offer, 
and ſuffered Death with an heroick Courage. 
The Com- The Commons looked on this Execution as an Inſult, 
mons are and as a great Aggravation of the Refuſal they had lately 
ended, met with. And therefore, when the King demanded that 


ind refuſe . © , 
_ 7 a Power might be granted him to levy every Year a certain 


Demand. Subſidy &, though the Parliament ſhould not fit, the Bill | 
was reſolutely thrown out. Nay the Commons would | 
have refuſed to grant him Money for his neceſſary Occaſi- 


ons, if the ſame Method which ſucceeded 1o well once 


He obtains heſore, had not been taken to conſtrain them to it: That] 


of Hind ie, he prolonged the Seſſions till he obtained what he wanted, 


of Force. It appeared plainly, that the Earl of Nerthumberland was 
no longer living; that the Troubles in Wales were almoſt 


at an end; and that France was not in a Condition to b: 


feared, otherwiſe he would never have ventured to treat the] 


Commons in ſo haughty a Manner, 
Notwithſtanding the ill Poſture of 


The Nuke 


dy forms a but with the ſame Succeſs as before. All he had preparc 


De ſig u 40 : % g . . to! 
of ou St. Omer for the carrying on the Siege, being 1 


lais, 


*.A Texthon the Clergy, and a Fifrtenth on the Laity. Cotton] 


Avrtdoement, P. 472, 


Affairs in France, the 
ef Burg: - Nuke of Burgundy reſumed his Deſign of beſieging Calau; 
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Aſhes either by Accident, or by Means of a private Emil- 1410. 1 
ſary, ſent on purpoſe by the Governour of Calais, this Pro- lt 
ject vaniſhed into Smoke like the former ones. The French 
Hiſtorians make no mention of this Attempt. However 
it ſeems, by the King's Precaution in ſending at this very 

time the Prince of Wales to Calais, that he had received 
ſome private Intelligence of it. But however, the Truce Trucewith 
with France, for Guienne and Picardy, was prolonged for ho es p 

| fome Months. Pe En 

E This Year Robert de Hwmphreville, Vice- Admiral of Je H- 

; England, entered the Gulf of Edinburgh, and daily land- 9 


J ing his Men, now in one place, then in another, carried land. 

r off a prodigious Booty *. 

- g The whole Year 1411. was ſpent in the ſeveral Nego- 411. 

1  tiations, which ended at length in prolonging the Truce 7 pro- 

l with France for five Years, with Caſli/e till February 1413, _ 

„ and with Bretagne for ten Years. VIII. 710. 
Theſe Negotiations need not to have any thing more 

t | id about them, becauſe we have already ſcen the Occaſion 

of chem. But the Negotiation this Year with the Duke 

at of Burgundy, requires a little more inſiſting upon. To 

in| that end it will be neceſſary to explain as briefly as poſſible, 

ill how Matters then ſtood in France, on which depends a good 

Id Part of the Occurrences of this and the two following 

fi- | Reigns. 

ce We have ſeen how John Duke of Rurgundy aſſaſſinated Affair: of 

th the Duke of Orleans, Brother of King Charles VI, and France. 

ed, that he avowed the Fact, and had Credit enough to procure 

vs a Pardon. After which, he went into his Dominions in 


olt Flanders, with deſign to reſtore to the Biſhoprick of 
be Liege, the Brother of his Dutcheſs, whom the People of 
the“ Liege had expelled. Whilſt he was making Preparations 
I forthis War, the Dutcheſs of Orleans in Company with 
the] ber three Sons, of whom Charles the Eldeſt was not above 
, fifteen Years old, came and caſting her (elf at the Feet of the 
arc King her Brother-in- Law, demanded Juſtice for the Death 
to] of her Husband. Though the Duke of Bargundy had 


He brought away ſo much Corn, cc. that he brought down 
the Prices of things, and thence was called Mend-Alarkez. 


ton! VOI. V. K 2 obtained 
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VIII. 698, Making a Peace with France, lormed a Deſign to mar 
the Prince of Wales with one of the Daughters of ti 
Duke of Burgundy, whom he ſaw fo firmly eſtabliſh 

| | Put 
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1411. obtained a Pardon, his Adverſaries taking advantage of his 
Abſence, had Interereſt enough to have it revoked, and to 


cauſe him to be declar'd an Enemy of the State, He 
was then marching to the Relief of Maſtricht, where the 
Men of Liege held their Biſhop inveſted. Upon his Ap. 
proach, they quitted the Siege: but being afterwards in- 
formed that the Duke had but ſixteen Thouſand Men, 
they reſolved to go and attack him. Though their Army 
was three times as ſtrong as the Duke's, they were put to 
Rout with the Loſs of thirty Thouland Men. The 
Duke's Victory alarmed his Enemies in Frauce to ſuch 1 


Degree, that not thinking themſelves ſafe at Paris, where 


the Duke had many Friends, they retired to Tours, and 


took the King along with them. The victorious Duke) KE 


preferring his Affairs in France to the War againft the Men 
of Liege, who were pretty well humbled, put himſelf im- 
mediately at the Head of Four I houſand Horſe, and cam: 


to Paris where he was received in Triumph. Upon bs 


Arrival, he got the People of Paris to fend Deputics to 


the King, praying him to return to the City. Charles 
who was then in one of his /atervals, thought it not prop 
in the pre ſent Juncture to eſpouſe the Side of the Ent 
mies of the Duke of Burgundy. He repaired to Paris 5 
he was deſired, and forthwith put ſeveral conſiderable Per 


tons upon making up Matters between the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the Sons of the Duke of Orleans, which 


was brought about, though with much Dithculty. The| 


Dutcheſs of Orleans died with Griet, to ſee the Mordett, 
of her Husband triumphant; and the young Duke «! 
Orleans, who was then but in his ſixteenth Year, foun! 
himſelf obliged to be reconciled with his moſt mortal Fox. 
From thenceforward, the Duke of Burgandy held thi 


Reins of the Government, the King, who relapſed often 
into his Fits of Madneſs, being too weak to be at the He} 


himſelf. 


In the mean while, Henry, who had always in view the 


N 


. Book XI. 
But whilſt he was carefully thinking how to bring about 


HAY E EN X--IY, 


his Project, ſuch Alterations happened in France as made 


him perceive that this Alliance was not fo certain a Means 


as he had imagined to attain his Ends. The Dukes of 
Berri, Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, and the Earls of Cler- 


mont and Armagnoc, having met at Guienne in Auguſt 


1410, entered into a League againſt the Duke of Burgun- 


4, and ſhortly after advanced near Paris. The Duke, 
having the King in his Power, oppoſed them with equal 
Forces, which made them ſenſible that the Execution of 
their Deſigns depended on a Battle, the Iſſue whereof muſ? 


needs be doubtful. In all appearance, France itſelf would 
be ruined by a Battle which would be deſtructive to the 


Kingdom on which fide ſoever Victory inclined, unleſs 


Means were found to accommodate Matters between the 
contending Parties. It was concluded, that the Duke of 
Burgundy ſhould depart from Paris, that the contederate 
Princes ſhould not enter there, and that none of the Heads 
of the two Parties ſhould ever come to Court, unleſs ſent 
tor by Letters under the Great-Seal. 

The Duke of Burgund punctually obſerving this Agree- 
ment, retired into the Lou - Countries; but the Duke of 
Orleans and the reſt of his Party were not fo ſcrupulous. 


Atſter they had disbanded their Troops, they levyed others, 


and approached Paris in hopes of inriching themiclves with 
the Plunder of the Metropolis which ſtood firm to Bur- 
gund). The Duke finding himſelf thus deceived, made 
#2 Alliance with the King of England, who believing it 
his Intereſt to ſupport him, ſent him a conſiderable Bod 

ot Troops. With theſe Succours the Duke marching 


into France, and paſſing through the Enemies Quarters, 


who were blocking up Paris, entered the City amidſt the 


Acclamations of the People on the 30th of Ottober 1411. 


From this time began the forming of the two powerful 
Tactions of Orleans and Burgundy, the firſt of which fe- 
ceived afterwards the Name of the Armagnacs, trom the 
Larl of Armaguzac, Who became theit Head. 


Whit 


1411. 


Henry 
aids the 
Dube of 
Burgundy. 
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1411. Whilſt France was embroiled in Troubles and Confuſ.. 


ia, on, the Parliament of England meeting about the End q 
ment in 


England. this Year, petitioned the King for a General Pardon fy 


A of In. his Subjects. Hemry readily complied with their Reque 
lenny. excepting only Glendour and his Adherents, This plainly 
pom nes ſhows that Glendour was {till living, though moſt Hil. 
1 exceP1%®* ans ſay he died in 1409. It is true, after the Death « 
the Earl of Northamberland, his Affairs were gone to d. 
His Affairs cay. The Welſh ſeeing he was little able to perform wh! 
go te detay. he had promiſed, had by degrees deſerted him. Ide w; 
even apprehenſive, they would make ſome attempt ups; 
his Life, or deliver him up to the King. His Fears havin: 
induced him to conceal himſelf, he paſſed the Reſidue 


his Days in ſome unknown Place. So it is no wonder tl: | 


the Time of his Death is unknown. However that be 

lived till the Year 1417 is certain. 
1412, The Affairs of France were embroiled more and more by 
Couginud- the mutual Hatred of the Two Factions, who made wo 


tion of che 1 e 
mY ren Scruple of facrificing the Good of the Publick to ther 


trance, Private Animoſity. Hitherto Henry had but too much! 


| Reaſon to dread fome Miſchief from that Quarter, 1! 
the Diſſentions of the Princes of the Blood had not hin- 
dered thoſe that were at the Helm of Affairs, during th: 
King's Illneſs, from effectually ſupporting the Male-cor- 

Henry rents in Exg land, it is exceeding probable that he wou!: 


3 of have been driven to great Streights. But when he ſaw th: 
4 2 PF. - 


w2ntaneo! > . . . 
tim. | Height, his Fears entirely vaniſhed. He even began 


think of Means of reaping ſome Benefit from the Com 
motions in France, as the French had ſcarce ever failed q 
taking an Advantage of the Inſurrections in Fnpland. 11 
this Reſpect one Side made no more Conſcience of brak 
ing the Truce than the other. 
Te Faction It was not long before Henry met with the Opportunity 
Orleans he was ſeeking. The French themſclves offered him as fat 
jue ro him One as he could wiſh. The Dukes of Berri, Orlean, 
r en, Bourbon, Atenſon, the Earl of Armagnac, and the Lords 


Aipret, Heads of one of the Factions, finding they wer 


unidle to withitand the Duke of Burgundy, who had tht 
| Ei 


Animoſity of the two Factions carried to the utmat, 
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King and all the Royal Family in his Power, came to a x x. 
Reſolution to ſtrengthen themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of 

the King of England. But as they were not ignorant 

that the Duke of Burgundy had been before-hand with 

them, in making an Alliance with Henry, they thought it 
neceſſary to break that Alliance, by offering ſuch Terms 

as were capable of making Henry fall from the Engagements 

he had entered into with their Enemy. To that End they 

met at Bourges, where they agreed upon the Offers they 
ſhould make him, which done, they ſent Deputics to 

treat with him. 

Hitherto the Duke of Burgund) hid ſhifted off Henry's 11 Pat 


| Propoſal of matching the Prince of Wales with one of his of Burgun— 


Daughters. In all likelihood he had entertained other Views: dy tres to 
But upon his being informed what was carrying on in Eng- 3 
land, he thought proper to preſs in his Turn the Conclu- f ie Ene 
ſion of the Marriage. Henry pretended to liſten with plea- es 
ſure to his Sollicitation ; but it was with Intent to procure A Pub. 
the better Terms from the Or leans-Faction with whom he IL. 721. 
deſigned to make an Alliance. And indeed the Deputies 

having Notice of this Negotiation, inſiſted no farther 

upon any Article, bur concluded the Treaty juſt as Henry 

would have it, on the 18th of ay 1412, 


By this Treaty the Confederate Princes were bound, Treaty le- 
I. To give up to the King of England about Fifteen teen 
Hundred Towns, Caſtles or Bazliwicks which they had Heut, 
in Guienne or in Poictou. e 
IT. To conquer for him what remained of theſe two Faction. 
Provinces in the Hands of the French, and to reſtore to him ?. 238. 
. Guienne and its Appurtenazcies, in the ſame State and Ex- 
tent as his Predeceſſors had formerly enjoyed it. 
III. The King allowed, that the Duke of Berry ſhould 
hold Poictou for his Life, on Condition he did him Ho- 
mage and delivered up Poitiers, Niort and Luſignan As 
for the reſt of the fortified Towns in that Province, he 
ſhould place ſuch Governours in them as would bind then; - 
ſelves by Oath to give them up after his Death to the King 
ö of England. The Duke of Orleans was to have the Dutchy 


Ot 
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of Angouleme upon the ſame Terms, and the Earl of A, 


80 


1412. 
; magnoc, certain Caſtlewards in Guienne. | 5 
IV. The King was bound on his Part to lend the 

2 Princes an Aid of a Thouſand Men at Arms, and Three 
1 | Thouſind Archers, who were to go to Blois where they 
9 ſhould be received by the Princes, and paid in Hand ac- 
. cording to the Pay agreed upon. 
0 Pirince The Treaty being ratified, Henry gave the Command 
12 Thomas of the Succours to Thomas his ſecond Son, whom a few 
3 * 2255 days after he created Dube of Clarence. He ſent with him 
05 our, in this Expedition the Duke of York, and Thomas Beaufort 
7.743. High-Admiral of England. Theſe Succours fat out in 7a. 


is made D. Hy, and it appears by leveral Pieces in the Collection of the 
hog Publick Acts, that the King was preparing to go in Perſon 
5. 757. to Gnienne, in order to take Poſſeſſion of what had been 
romiſed him. 

But whilſt they were employed in Exgland in getting 
and finds a ready theſe Troops, Affairs in France had taken a nev 
19 we Turn. The Duke of Burgundy improving the Advan- | 
t tages he had over his Enemies, kept them cloſe beſieged in 
Bourges, and had brought the King along with him. 
Though the Beſieged made a vigorous Defence in Hope: 
of the Succours which were coming from England, they 
would have found it perhaps a hard Matter to hold out, 
the Duke of Burgundy had not thought proper to make u 
Offer of Peace. He was afraid of the Arrival of the Ex 
liſh Troops, and the Confederates had reaſon to appprehend 
they would not come ſoon enough. Thele different Fen- 
having rendered both Sides more tractable, the Peace ten- 
dered by the Duke of Burgundy was accepted without He. 
ſitation, and at the ſame time proclaimed, 

In the mean time the Duke of Clarence having landed in 
Normandy, was advancing towards Blois with all poſſivk 
Expedition, without committing any Hoſtilities upon the 
Countries he marched through. But when he was inform. 
ed that the Confederates had concluded a Peace, he con- 
ſidered France as an Enemy's Country, and made great R- 
vages as he paſſed along. It was the Buſineſs of the Dui: 


cl 


He arrives, 
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of Orleans Head of the Faction which had drawn him into 


France, to ſee to make him Satisfaction. 


But as he had no 


Money to pay what was already become due to the Eng- 
liſh, he was forced to give him the Earl of Angouleme his 
On the other hand, the Duke of 
C/arence,finding himſelſ in the Rlidſt of an Enemy's Coun— 
try with a {mall number ot Troops, and not without ap- 

fehenſion that the two Parties would join againſt him, 


Brother in Hoſtage. 


did not think fir ro ſtand oft. He only ſtipulated that he ,,, 
ſhould have leave to lead his Troops into Guiennt, where 15 
they ſerved to recover ſome Places by the Help of the Ea ende. 


of Armagnac and the Lord d Albret, who were not pleated 


with the Peace. 


This Affair being over, /.enry enjoyed 2 profound Tran- Henfy en- 
He had nothing to fear from Fraxce, Which by a re- 


te l0nza 
Q * 
1 he 52 


quillity. 


jateſtine Divitions was become unable ta hurt him, 


Hf tought only to mace Peace; and the Regent of Score 
land content with ſeeing the Ring his Nephew in the Hands 
of the Engliſh, minded only his own private Concer as. 
In fine, the Male contents which might be left in England 
being no longer fupported by foreign Princes, ſar down in 
quiet. Henry made a good Ute of theſe peaceahle Times, 
in wiping out the ill Impreſſions which his Severity and 
Proceedings with reſpect to the Patliament, had made in the 
Minds of his Subjects. He affected Popularity, and en— 
deavoured by all Sorts of Means to convince the World, 
he thought of nothing leſs than the ſtretching the Pre- 


rozative Roya. . 


His Endeavours were crowned with ſuch 


Succeſs, that in ſpite of the Rigor he had exerciſed upon 
his Enemies, and the many Rebuffs he had given the Fow/e 
of Commons, he was deemed a Prince of Generofity, M:1d- 
What was heretofore conſidered as 
an Effect of his cruel and revengeful Temper, was now 
very readily attributed to pure Neceſſity and the Circum— 
ſtances of his Affairs. It was doubtleſs the latter Behaviour 
of this Prince which made Hiſtorians give him ſuch Com- 
mendations, as we find no Ground for in the former 
1 his Initance ſhows how eaſy it is 


neſs, and Moderation. 


Actions of his Life. 


Vor. V. 


for a Sovereign to efface the hard Thou 
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gbts his Subjects 


all 
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1412. ſhall have entertained of him, provided he has Senſe or 


Good-Fortune enough to perſwade the World he {in- 
cerely intends to reform his Conduct. 
Whilſt Henny was endeavouring to regain his Reputati- 


Erceſſ.s of on, which had been ſomewhat ſullied ſince his Acceſſion 
ace to the Throne, the Prince of ales was entirely deſtroy- 


of Wales. 


He give 5 


ing His, by daily abandoning himſelf to Riot and Debay- 
chery. Though he was naturally of a Great and Generous 
Spirit, he ſuffered himlſclt to be corrupted by Perſons who, 


to ſerve their own Ends, flattered his vicious Paſſions, and 


diverted him from the Paths of Virtue. His Court ws 


the Receptacle of Libertines, Deboſhees, Buffoons, Paraſite: | 
and others of the like Stamp. Nothing was talked of but 
the riotous and extravagant Pranks of the Prince or hi: + 


Companions. Such a Behaviour in a Prince who was on: 
Day to ſit on the Throne, made People very thoughttu!, 
who could not help dreading the Conlequences, How: 
ever, in the midſt of theſe Apprehenſions, a Ray of Hop: 
was {een to ſhine, in an Inſtance of Moderation given by 


the Prince, when there was the leaſt Proſpect of any ſuch 
thing. One of his Favorite-Companions having been a. 


raigned for Felony before the Chief Fuſtice, he reſolved to 
be preſent at the Trial, with de ſign to over-awe the Judge, 
Bur his Preſence not having prevented the Criminal from 


a Fudge a being condemned, he was fo tranſported with Paſſion thut 


Blow on 
the Face. 


The King 


he ſtruck the Judge over the Face. The Chicf-Fultic 
thus affronted, weighing rhe Conſequences of ſuch an Ac- 
tion, without regarding the Quality of the Offender, com- 


manded him to be arreſted on the Spot and committed to 
Priſon *. Then was ſeen, contrary to the Expectations 0! 
All, the Prince quiet as a Lamb, ſubmitting without tz: 
leaſt Murmur to the Judge's Sentence, and ſuffering him. 
ſelf to be led to Priſon without Reſiſtance, like a mere pr. 


vate Perſon. 


The Courage of the Fudge and the Modeſty of the 


grows $:/- Prince were equally pleaſing to the King. Neverthele| 


picious of Henry, who was exceſſively jealous of his Crown, could 
8.16 Prince. | no! 


* The judge who committed the Prince was Sir William 64 


6 


coign of Harewoed-Caſile, Yorkſhire, Camb, | 
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not help giving ear to ſome People who intimated to him 


that his Son had ill Deſigns againſt him. The Thoughts 
of this making him extremely uneaſy, he would perhaps 
have been carried to ſome extravagant Action, in order to 
avert the Danger which he imagined hung over his Head, 
had not the Prince took Care betimes to remove his Suf- 


1412. 


icions. As ſoon as he was informed of the King his Fa- He vin gi. 
ther's Thoughts of him, he lent and de ſired a private Au- ase, vim 


lience; and having obtained it, he caſt himſelſ at his Feet, 222 


and ſaid, „Sir, I am told that you have entertained a Suſ- 
« picion of me injurious to my Honour, and to the Re— 
« verence and Vencration I have for your Perſon. It 1s 
© true, I freely own it, I have been guilty of ſome intem- 
„ perate Sallies which delerve your Indignation. But I 
« never had the leaſt Thought of attempting any Thing a- 
gainſt your Perſon or Government. They that dare 
charge me with ſo monſtrous a Crime, ſeek only to di- 
© {turb your Quiet and mine. It is in order to clear my 
« felt of this Imputation that I have taken the Liberty to 
come and throw my ſelf at your Feet, humbly intrcar- 
ing you to caule all my Actions to be as narrowly and 
e clolcly examined, as if I was the meaneſt of your Subjects. 
« Iam ready to undergo this ſtrict Scrutiny, well know- 
ing you will be fully ſatisfied of my Innocence”. The 
King ſeeing with what Frankneſs the Prince offered ro 
vindicate himſelf, grew perfectly ealy upon his Account, 
2nd reſtored him to Favour, 

In the Beginning of the Year 1413, Henry was ſeized 
with a Diſtemper, which in three Months Time laid him 
in his Grave. Me xerai lays, it was the Leproſy, Others 


37 


1413. 
The Ning 
eized 
With 4 


athrm it was a ſort of Apoplexy, which hid frequent Re- dangerous 
turns, and threw him into Fits which togk away his Sen- Pier pers. 


ics, However this be, his Diſtemper, which came upon 
him at ſeveral Times, laſted near threc Months, and then 
killed him. A certain Perſon having formerly told him 
that he ſhould dye at Jeruſalem, he called to Mind the 
Prediction, and verily believed that God would make uſe ot 
him as his Inſtrument to wreſt that City out ot the Hands 
of the Infidels. Thus perſwaded, he fancied his Death was 

Vol. V. 5 L 2 not 
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1413. not fo nigh, and thought it his Duty to dedicate the Re- 
ee. mainder of his Days to that glorious Expedition. He 
7 co e took the Croſs, and having called a great Council, com- 
Jeruialem., Muvicared his Deſign to them, and ordered all Thing; 

to be got ready with Speed for his Voyage. But preſent- 

ly abter the Returns of his Diſtemper being more frequent 

than uſual, he found that far from being able to underrake 

an Expedition of that Nature, he ought to employ all hi; 
thoughts in preparing for Death. The Fear he had 3- 

Ways been in of loſing his Crown by Reaſon of the many 
Attempts to wre!lt it from him, increaſed with his Years, 

Te always Every Time he went to Bed, he ordered it to be laid on 
kepr ie his Pillow, lcaſt any one ſhould ſcize it before he was dezd, 
re pow One Day being fallen into a Fit, which was ſo ſtrong upor 
| um, that all thought he had reſigned his Jaſt Breath, :“. 
Prince of Wales took up the Crown and carried it a. 

oon after the King recovering his Senſes, and muſſing tt. 

Crown, asked what was become of it. Being told . 

Prince had taken it, he ſent for him, and asked him whe 

ther he had a Mind to rob him of his Royalty even be. 

jore his Death. The Prince replied, Fe never had a. 

frech Thoughts, but believing him dead, he had taken t 

Crmpn as bis lawful Heir, and the only Perſon that had i 

Right to claim it. MNevertheleſs he thanked God he [a 
bim again werovered, and wiſhed with all his Heart he 
might long live to wear it himſelf, At the ſame Tims |: 

went and fetched it and laid it in its Place. 

Vhe Xing: Heurp's laſt Fit ferzed him in St. Edward's Chapel 3: 

42% Fit. he was at his Priycrs before that Saint's Shrine. He w: 

carried to the Abbot of VHeſtminſter's Lodgings which wer: 

Be 5; car- ncarer than his own, Where coming to himſelf, and find- 

rie ini, ing himſelf in a ſtrange Place, he asked where he was. The) 

Ne told him at the Abbot of Weſtminſter's in a Chamber ci 

Clamnter, led Feraſalem. Theſe Words bringing to his Rem: 

brance the Prediction which had formerly been told him 

#45 laſt in- he laid aſide all Thoughts but thoſe of Death. Before |: 


1 : Þ : N . 
a ee expired, he fent for the Prince his eldeſt Son, and gan 


eee, him many excellent Inſtructions, amidſt which he could 
not {orbear ſhow ing ſome Donbrs concerning his Right: 
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the Crown he had worn. He told him alſo, he was afraid 
the Duke of Clarence his Brother would give him ſome 
Diſturbance in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. It is not 
known, whether theſe Fears were grounded upon the reſt- 
leſs Temper of his ſecond Son, or whether he had entered 
into ſome Engagements with him, at the Time he had con- 
ceived a Suſpicion of his eldeſt. Be this as it will, the 
Prince made anſwer, that being his lawful Heir, he would 
endeavour to keep the Crown by the ſame Methods he had 
himſelf preſerved it during his Life. As for the Duke of 
Clarence, if he behaved as he ought, he ſhould always find 
in him a kind Brother; but if he pretended to do other- 
wiſe, he knew how to make him return to his Duty. The 
King ſaid nothing more, except that he recommended him 
to the Protection of Heaven. A few Moments after he 
breathed his laſt, on the 2oth of March 1413, in the For- 
ty-fixth Year of his Age, having reigned thirteen Years, 
hve Months, and one and twenty Days *. 

Hiſtorians foguthe moſt Part have endeavoured to give 


of this Prince an Idea which in my Opinion ſuits not with 


him. They ſpeak with Praiſe of his 1i/dne/?, Clemency, 
Generoſity, Valaur, and abundance of other good Qualities, 
which ſhine brighter in their Hyitings than in his Actions. 
If he had gained ſome Reputation whillt a private Per- 
fon, it does not appear that he did any Thing to increaſe 
or maintain it, after he came to the Throne. His diſtin- 
guiſhing Character was an extreme Jealouſy for the Crown 


- which he had acquired by Ways not approved of by all 


the World, and for the Prelervation whereof he had thed 
2 Torrent of noble Blood. The Death of Kichard IT will 


be an indeliable Stain to his Memory, tho' the Uſurp- 


ing the Throne could be juſtiſied. In thont, he pertorm- 
ed nothing remarkable which can afford Matter tor Pane- 
gyrick, His Expeditions into Scotland and Tales have 
nothing in them which can redound to his Honour, It 
he happily got clear of all the Conſpiracies which were 
formed againſt him, it was chiefly owing to the Mayor of 
Cirenceſter, the Sheriff of Tork-{\ire, and the Earl of Meſt- 

moeeland , 
His ody was conveyed to Canrereury aud ithers olemnly buicd, 


Fe dies. 
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1413. mzoys/and. The Battle of Shrewsbary wherein he vanquiſh- 
ed young Percy, is the only notable Action in his whole 
Reign. His continual Fears of Inſurrections, cauſed him 
to let {lip ſeveral Opportunities of humbling France, and 
recovering the Provinces his Predeceſſors had loſt. He e- 
ven ſuffered many Inſults from the French, Scots, Welſh, 
and Bretons, without ſhowing much reſentment. In 
tine, he employ ed all his Thoughts in preſerving his Crown, 
and avoiding all Occaſions which might indanger the lo- 
ſing it This Prudent Policy ought to be the chief, if not 
the {ole Theme of his Commendation, as it was the lol: 
Motive of his Actions, wherein nothing appears to rende: 
him eminent. Though he had cauſed Richard II to be de- 
poſed for uſurping an abſolute Power, he plainly ſhowe{ 
by his Conduct, that he had not fo great an Averſion fo 
that Crime as he pretended when it was his Intereſt to di. 
play it in its blackeſt Colours. It is true, towards the lat. 
ter End of his Life, he ſeemed to have formed a Reſfolutt- 
on to follow Maxims more conformable to the Nation's 
Liberties. But God was not pleaſed to allow him much 
Time to ſhow the Effects of this good Reſolution. 

When I conſider the exceſſive Commendations beflowe 
upon this Prince, I cannot forbear ſuſpecting, that che 
Glory of having been the firſt Burner of Heretichs, and th. 
Protection he afforded the Clergy againſt the Attempts o! 
the Houſe of Commons, were the main Springs of all the(- 
Praiſes. It is well known, the Eccleſiaſtichs are as zealo: 
In praiſing their Abettors, as they are in blackening ſuc! 
as are not in their Intereſts. | 

8 During this Reign the famous Robert Knolles, Hilliar, 
my Wickham * Biſhop of ter, and Richard Whirtingts 
Mayor 


3 „go called trom Wickham in Hampſhire, where he was bora 
William of 1324. His Father's Name was John Perrot, After he had been bit. 
Wickham. ar HMinchiſter and Oxford, he returned to his Patton Nicholas du. 

who had been at the Charge of his Education. He afterwards be 
came known to Edward 111, and having a Genius for Architecture 
he was made Surveyorofthe King's Buildings, His Direction for re- 
building Windſor-Cattle gave great Satisfaction, and occaſioned hs 
Promotion at Court, where be paſſed through the Offices of S 


+; 
* 


Bi 
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Mayor * of London were eminent for Works of Charity 
and uſeful Foundations. 
Geoffrey Chancer and Fohn Gower, two famous Poets that 


flouriſhed in this Reign, are generally looked upon as 
the firſt Refiners of the Engliſh Tongue, 


87 
1314, 


Henry had by Mary Bohun Daughter of the Earl of He- Hentylv; 
reford, four ſons and two Daughters, namely, Henry his Iſue. 


Succeſſor, Thomas Duke of Clarence, Fohn Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Humphrey, who was created Duke of Glonceſter 
by Henry V, his Brother. Blanch, the eldeſt of his Daug- 
ters, was married to Lewis Barbatus EleRor of Palatine, and 


Philippa his Second was Wife ot Eric King of Denmark, 


and Norway. 


of State, Privy-Seal, &c. He was preferred to the See of Wincheſter 
in 1367, and ſoon after made Lord Chancellor of England Tis ſaid 
being repreſented to the King as a Man of no Learning, and not fit 
for a Biſhoprick, he told the King that what he wanted in Learning 


himſelt, he would ſupply with being the Founder of Learning. Ac- New-Col- 
cording!y he began the Building of New-College in Oxford, and laid lege found-. 
the firſt Stone himſelf, March 5. 1379. It was finiſhed in ſeven ed. 


Years, In 1387, on the 26th or March, he likewiſe laid in Perſon 
the firſt Stone of his College at Wincheſter, which he deſigned as a 
Nurſery for that at Oxford, Upon this Foundation he ſettled an 
Eſtate tor a Warden, ten Fellows, two Schorlmaſters, and {event 
Scholars, He died in the Fourth Year of Henry IV, aged 80 Years, 
and lies buried in St. Swirhin's Church in Wincheſter, in a ſtately Mo- 
nument of his own erecting in his Lite-Time. 


* Among other Things he built Newgarein 1420, above half of 


St. Bartholomew's-Hoſpiral in Weſt-Smithfield, and the Library in 
Grey Friars, now called Chri/#'s- Hoſpital. 

King Henry IV inſtituted the Datchy Court in Honour ofthe Houſe 
of Lancaſter, to the end the Lands belonging io the Duchy might in 
all following Times be diſtinguiſhed from the Lands of the Crown. 


The End of the Reign of HENRY IV. 
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14. HENRY IV, Siruamed of 


—— ——__——— 


ION MOUTH. 
NENRVL | | | Faſo Y IV not having had the Good- 
3 ortune to be beloved by the Engliſh, 
1413. his Death was not much lamented. 
March 20. The Clergy alone regretted his Loſs, be- 


cauſe in his Reign they had mer with 
reat Favour and Protection, But the 
reſt of the People eaſily forgot a Prince, 
who after his coming to the Crown had 
done nothing memorable, and had ſhed more of his Sub- 
jects Blood than of the Enemies of the State. The very 
Peace the Engliſb enjoyed during the whole Courſe of his 
Reign, was not grateful to them. War would have 
ſeemed to them more beneficial, ſeeing a fairer Opportuni- 
ty to recover what they had loſt in France, had never 
offered. So in Hopes that the Prince his Son would 


give new Life to the Glory of the Engliſh Name, which 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed as it were buried in Oblivion ever ſince the Reign 1413. 
of Edward III, they ſaw him with joy ſuccceding a Fa- 

ther from whom there was no room to expect any great 
Matters, though his Reign had been longer. At the pre- 

ſent Juncture, England ſtood in need of an active and War- 

like King, who knew how to take Advantage of the Com- 

motions in France. On the other Hand, War was become 
neceſſary to difpel the ill Humours ſpread over the King- 

dom in the late Reign. 

Henry of Monmouth, ſo called from the Place of his Birth, Education 
was exactly of the Temper the Engliſh wiſhed him. He o Henry 
was naturally of an elevated and enterpriſing Genius. For 
which Reaſon the King his Father had always kept him at 
a diſtance from Affairs, his elevation of Mind being but 
too apt to breed Suſpicion in a Prince ſo miſtruſt ful as he. 

He had been a Student in Qucen's-College in Oxford, un- 

der the Tuition of the B:thop of Wincheſter his Uncle, 
Chancellor of that Univerſity. Here it was that in his ten- 

der Years the Principles of Honour and Virtue were lo care- 

fully imprinted in his Mind, that they could never aſter be 

effaced. In his very Youth he ſhowed a ſtrong Inclination His war- 
for War, which increaſing with his Years, the King #** laten: 
his Father thought proper to indulge. At eighteen Years OI, 

of Age, he commanded an Army againſt the Velſh, and gave 

them two Overthrows. But his Victorics were of infinite 

Prejudice to him. The King his Father exceſſively jealous of Jealouſy 
his Authority, and dreading the Conſequences of ſo noble 9 Henry 
a ſetting out, conſidered his Son's Reputation as likely one %% 1 


| Day to become deſtructive of his Quiet. The Thoughts Son. 


of this making him uneaſy, he removed him from all Har- 
«like, as he had done from all Civil, Employments, for fear 
it ſhould be out of his Power to check his Flight when 
once he ſhould rake Wing. Reduced ro a State of Idle- 


| neſs, the Prince naturally active, fought how to employ 


himſelf. Unluckily for him, by the Inſtigation of ſome Cau/e of ; 
about him, and perhaps by the Direction of the King his 3 
Father, he ran into diſhonourable Courles, and abandoned 5 Ons 
| himſelf ro Exceſſes, very unbecoming his Birth and injuri- 
Vor. V. M ous 
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1413. ous to his Reputation *. In ſpite of all this, his good 2 
Diſpoſition failed not to break out upon certain Occaſions, 
The Moderation he ſhowed in ſuffering himſelf to be l t 
to Priſon by Order of the Judge whom he had affronted, s 


1 
- 


was a clear Evidence that the Seeds of Virtue were not 


wholly deſtroyed in his Mind by ſenſual Pleaſures. Where. | I 
fore the King his Father, who was not ignorant of his Ta- f 
lents, was afraid of him, though one would think that: h 
Prince drowned as it were in Pleaſures, ſhould not give him al 
The People much Untaſineſs. However, the People were not preju- * 
retain a diced againſt him. It is true, the Exceſſes he was guilty of t 
"oy he now and then, might give them room to fear they ſhoul( t 
o/ him. 
one Day be unhappy under his Government. But upon} P 
certain Occaſions they beheld in him Tokens of Gege- | 
roſity, Virtue, Greatneſs of Soul, which afforded them t 
the Proſpect of a happy Change in his Perſon. [4 Al 
Henry v. Immediately after the Death of the King his Father, th: 
proclaimed Prince was prochimed King, by the Name of Henry th: d 
Fifth, So far was any one tram the Thoughts of diſpu-þ 
ting the Crown with him, that they who had been moſt} ® 
againſt the Advancement of the Houſe of Lancaſter, wer 
the firſt to pay their Duty to him. The Earl of Aare h 
himſelf relying on his Generoſity, came of his own accord f 
} 


and put himſelf into his Hands, to the end he might giv: 
him a convincing Proof of his ſincere Intention not to di] +» 
ſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. In fine, ſuch 
Confidence did the Exgliſh place in him, that contrary to 
Cuſtom, they offered to take the Oath of Allegiance befor: 
ever he was crowned. But he declined in a modeſt and oblig- 
ing manner the receiving that Teſtimony of their Eſteem 8 
He told them it was not reaſonable that they ſhould ſwear ap 
to be faithful to him, before he himſelf had taken a fo 8 


lemn Oath to govern them with Equity and according to * 
Law. This Moderation, which charmed all the Word 5 
quite effaced the diſadvantagious Impreſſions that his fo- Ir 
mer] 1 

ſi 

* He is ſaid among other Pranks to lie in wait for the Receiveis G 


of his Father's Rents, and in the Perſon of a Highway-man, to ({Þ 
upon and rob them, OD 


not long before he became famous by two ſignal Inſtances. 
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mer Courle of Life might have given ſuch as were not well 1 
| acquainted with him. 


The Ceremony of his Coronation being performed or: = 
the gth of April, he granted that very Day a genera) Par- 
don for all Crimes, except Murders and Rapes. His oy : 
firſt Proceedings plainly ſhowed the Uprightneſs of his 
Intentions, and the Reſolution he had taken worthily to jy, Ali 
fill the Throne to which he was raiſed. Before he applied /es 1s 1d 
himſelf to the Affairs of the State, he called before him Companies 
all his old Companions, and having exhorted them to lerwe ““. 
off that ill Courſe of Life they had led with him, de 
them handſome Preſents, But withal, ſtrictly c --d 
them, upon Pain of incurring his Diſpleature, nu. 5 
preſume to come to Court. The Aſtoniſhment of theie 
People, who expected quite other Things, was as great as 
the Admiration of the Witneſſes of a Retormation which 
a{forded ſo good a Proſpect. 

Aſter the King had given this firſt Proof of his Wiſe He chuſer 
dom, he continued, without ceaſing, to give many others C. 
which could admit of no doubt. In rhe firſt Place, he 
made choice for his Council, of Perſons of the greateſt Gra- 
vity, Abilities, and Repute among his Subjects. Then 
he turned out ſome of the Judges, and put ſuch in their 
Room, as to the Knowledge of the Law joined a perſect 
Integrity. He did the ſame with regard to inferior Ma- 
giſtrates, and took particular Care to fill the vacant Benefices 
om none but Perſons of ſound Principles, and known 

lerit. 

Nothing remained to confirm the good Opinion all had . gives 
conceived of him, but to ſhow his Martial Virtues, and Proofs of 
give ſome Proofs of his Piety. As to the firſt, he made #15 Prey. 
appear during the whole Courſe of his Reign, that he 
gave Place to none of his Predeceſſors, as we ſhall have 
reaſon to be convinced hereafter. As to his Piety, it was 


Indeed the firſt might be very ambiguous ; tut it was looked 
upon then as a moſt certain Sign, and the beſt Proof of the 
ſincere Intentions of a Prince to promote the Glory of 
God: I mean the Condelcenfion he had for the Clergy, in 

Ver. V. M 2 pro- 
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14 3. promiſing them to perſecute the Michliſites or Lollard:, 
e The other Mark of his Piety, was the Care he took to 
Richars's repair as far as lay in his Power the Injury done to Richard 
Bod) to II. He ordered the Body of that Prince to be removed 
Wellmin- from the Abbey of Langley, where he was buried in an un- 
Rer. decent Manner, to Weſtminſter- Abbey, and laid near Ann of 

Luxemburgh his Queen. After he had performed this 
Duty, he founded three Religions Houſes cloſe by Shene, | . 

where the Soul of Richard was to be prayed for Night and 

Day. 
His kind The Parliament having been called ſome time before, met 
Parlia- on the 15th of Aan, very well inclined to the new King; ſe- 
rents veral Statutes were enacted, tending to the Preſervation of 

the publick Peace, and of the Rights and Privileges of the 
People. Henry freely gave his Aſſent to all theſe Acts, and 
particularly to an Act to prevent Abuſes in the Elections 
of Members of Parliament. The Conduct of Richard II, 
and ſome Attempts of the late King in that Matter, ren- 

dered this Act abſolutely neceſſary. 

The Clergy Whilſt the Parliament was taken up with the publick Af- 
debatehow fairs, the Convocation of the Clergy was fitting under the 
= Direction of Thomas Arundel, Archiſhop of Canterbury. 
This Prelate, being extremely incenſed againſt the Lol/aras, 
had obtained of the late King an Order to ſend Commiſſioner: 
to Oxford, to take Informations concerning the Dot? inc: 
of the Wicklifites. The Buſineſs of thele Commiſſioners 
was to diicover the chief Abettors of this Hereſy, and how 
it came to be ſpread over the Kingdom, eſpecially in the 
Dioccls of London, Hereford, and Rocheſter. At their 
Return, they brought what Informations they had taken 
to the Archbiſhop, who laid them before the Convocation. 
After ſeveral Debates, it was reſolved, That there was no 
poſhbility of extirpating the Zo/lard- Hereſy, unleſs care 
was taken to inflict exemplary Puniſhments on the princi- 
They re. pal Abetors of it: That among theſe, Sir John Oldcaſs!s 
ſolve to Baron of Cobham, was to be looked upon as the molt con- 
| 87 ſiderable and dangerous: That therefore, as a Terror to the 
AG Pur. whole _ their principal Protector ſhould be firſt taken 
IX. .65, to TasK, and an Action entered againſt him for Here). But 
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' as Oldcaſtle was the King's Domeſtick, and in great Eſteem 


1403. 
with him, it was thought that Method of proceeding | 


might give Offence; unleſs they acquainted the King be- 

ſore-hand with the Matter, and got his Leave to proſecute 

the Heretick, The Archbiſhop taking this Affair upon They ask 
him, waited on the King with Complaints againſt Oldcaſtle. e King's 
He tried to perſuade him, that Fire and Fag got were the SI 


only Means of extirpating Hereſy, and that it was abſolutely 


neceflary for the Church's Intereſt, to proceed againſt Old- 
caſtle according to the utmoſt Rigour of the Law. The Fi An- 
King having calmly given him the hearing, replied, That /**r- 
he could never approve of uſing Force in reclaiming Here- 
ticks, ſeeing Experience had but too often made appear, 
that rigorous Methods were as effectual againſt Tyath as a- 
gainſt Error: That he would talk himſelf with Oldcaftle, 
and try to reſtore him to the right Way ; and in caſe he 
could not ſucceed, he would then give leave that he ſhould 
be proſecured. Mean while, to give the Clergy ſome Satis- AR. Pub. 
faction, he iſſued out a Proclamation, forbidding the Lollards I& ab. 
to hold any Meetings, and charging his Subjects not to be 
preſent at their Preachings. A few Days after he was 
pleaſed to talk with Olacaſtle; and finding him not to be 
moved, he no longer oppoſed the Clergy's Requeſt. 

The Archbiſhop having obtained the King's Leave, ſent The King 
a Summons to Oladcaſile, who retuling to own the Au- ſ#fer:Old- 
thority of the Biſhops, made a Jeſt of the Citation. He _ ” 7 
would not ſo much as ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him, ſo 9 : 
that they were forced to fix it upon the Church-door at 
Rocheſter. Henry provoked at his haughty Proceedings, ws is com 
ordered him to be apprehended and committed to the Tower. mitred to 
On the 28th of September the Priſoner was brought before e Tower, 
the Achbiſhop, aſſiſted by two other Biſhops and ſeveral 
Fceleſiaſticks. As they could get no Anſwers from him, ,, , 3 


| but what were directly repugnant to the eſtabliſhed Opi- demned. 


vious of thole Days, they pronounced him Hererick, and de- 5 


» hivered him over to the ſecular Power. His Death would 4: eſcapes. 


have immediately followed the Sentence of Condemnation, 


it, by the Help of his Friends, or Careleſſneſs of his 
' Guards, he had not found Means to eſcape out of Priſon. 


He 
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He went and concealed himſclf in Wales, where his Perſe. 
cutors left him not in quiet, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Thee 


are all the remarkable Particulars with regard to Domeſtick 


Affairs, that happen'd from the 2oth of March 1413, to 
the End of December, the ſame Year. 
I am now going to enter upon the Account of the War 


Henry V renewed againſt France: A War which had been 


on Foot ever ſince the Breach of the Treaty of Brerigyy, 
though often interrupted by Truces in the late Reigns. I; 
order to give a juſt Idea of the Motives which induced 
Heiry to carry his Arms into France, it will be neceſlary 
to ſer before the Reader the State that Kingdom was the: 
in: Without this, it would be difficult fully to under 
ſtand the Sequel. 


Charles VI, afflicted with a Diſtemper which rendered 


him for the moſt part of his Time uncapable of govern- 
ing, had thre: Sons, namely, Lewis, John and Charles, 
The eldeſt, which bore the Title of Dauphin and Duke 
of Guienne, Was a Prince of an indifferent Character. Ar 


Sixteen Years of Age he had already taken to a debauched 


Life; and morcover, was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with Notions 
that led him to arbitrary Power, and hurried him into many 


Extravagancies. The Favourites he had about him indi]- 
ged him in this Courſe of Life, and could not bear thut 
he ſhould be told of a Reformation, by which they would | 
have been ſo great Loſers, On the contrary, to prevent | 


the Execution of a certain Project which had been formed 


for the better governing the Kingdom, and which had Þ 
received the Approbatzon of an Aſſembly of the chief 
Men, they inſpired their young Maſter with a Deſire to | 
hold the Reins of the Goverment himſelf, during the 
King his Father's Diſtemper. They intimated to him, 
that the Duke of Burgund had no manner of Right to ſeize þ 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and that no body had any 


Claim to it, in Prejudice of the King's eldeſt Son, (inc: 


he had exceeded the Time fixed by the Ordinance of Charic: 
V. for the King's being of Age. Upon this Foundation Þ 
they adviſed him to endeavour ro thruſt out the Duke of Þ 


Burgundy, by ſeizing the Baſtile, in order to hinder th: 


Pariſian 
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pariſians from aſſiſting him. This Project was executed 1413 
ſhortly after, by Means of the Governour of that For- 
rreſs, whom the Dauphin had gained to his Intereſts. 
But he had not Reaſon long to rejoice at the Succeſs of his 
Enterprize. Upon the firſt Rumour of it in Paris, the 
Citizens privately ſtirred up by the Duke of Burgund), 
took Arms to the Number of Ten or Twelve Thouſand 
Men. One Part went and inveſted the Faftile, the other Ag. Pub. 
under the Conduct of a Surgeon called Fohn de Troye, IX. 51 &. 
came be fore the Dauphin's Palace, who not expecting this 
laſurrection, had no other Remedy but to appear at the 
Window, in order to try to appeaſe them : But nothing 
was able to ſtop their Carreer. After having broke open the 
Doors of the Palace, they ruſhed into the Apartments and 
carried off above Twenty Perſons, whom they accuſed 
" of corrupting the Prince, and threw them into Priſon. On 
the other Hand, the Governour of the Baſtile, being ſeized 
with Fear, delivered up the Fortrefs to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who in ſpite of the Dauphin's Efforts, continued 
Maſter of the Government. In the midſt of theſe 
) Troubles which happened in Alarch 1413. Henry IV died 
in England, and Henry V his Son afcended the Throne. 
W hilſt the new King was buſied in ſettling his Affairs at 
Home, the Troubles broke out afreſh in France. At the 
End of April the Seditious took it in their Heads to wear 
0} white Hoods as a Badge of Diſtinction. John de Troye, at 
⁊t the Head of an armed ob, brought one to the Daupbin, 
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as whodurſt not refuſe ic. The King himſelt happening to 
oe bein the Street as he was going to the Church of Notre— 
be Dame, was obliged by the Seditious to take a White-Hood, 
. Bur their Inſolence did not ſtop Here. Two Days after, 
Iz 


their Leader came to the Palace of St. Paul where the Kin 

a ly. There, in Preſence of the whole Court, he undertook 
| tojuſtify the Impriſonment of the Dauphin's Officers, and 

added, there were ſtill in the Court a great Many more that 


00 equally de ſerved to be puniſhed. At the ſame Time, with- 
ol out vouchſafing to hearken to the Intreaties of the Dauphin 
be or of the King himlelt, he laid Hands upon a great Number 
4 


of Lords and Ladies and carried them to Priſon. Lewis of 
: Bavaria, 
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The Duke 
of Bur- 
gundy p- 
plies again 
to Henry. 
Act. Pub. 
. 7. 


July, p. 34. 
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Bavaria himſelf, the Queen's Brother, was not ſpared, 
The King not being able to withſtand the Torrent, wi 
forced to conſent that ſome of the Priſoners ſhould be pro- 
cuted, and to go to the Court with a Hhite- Hood on, in or- 


der to inroll certain Edits which the Seditions had demandes. 


The Dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the Fac. 
tious, or rather by the Duke of Burg undy his Father-1n. 
law, by whom they were privately guided, could not think 
of remaining in a Situation fo oppoſite to his Temper, 
without making ſome Attempt to get free. The Head; 
of the Orleans-Fattion, who had been forced to lign : 
Treaty whereby they were obliged to be at a Diſtance trom 
Paris and the Court, were the only Perſons he could expect 
any Aſſiſtance from, He contrived therefore a ſecret Ne- 
gotiation with them; and the better to hide his Deſign, he 


went and conferred with them in Perſon, under Colour of 


bringing about an Accommodation between the two Parties, 
concerning ſome Breaches of the Peace of Bourges. Aﬀter 
he had made a Combination with them, he managed it ſo 
that a Peace was confirmed, and by the new Treaty which 
was ſigned at Pontoiſe, the Orleans Party were allowed to 
go to Paris and pay their Reſpects to the King. 

Mean while, the Duke of Burgunay judging by the At- 
tempt the Dauphin had already made, what he was to expect 
from him, had taken a Reſolution to make ſure of Help in 
cale of Need. With this View, in the Month of June be 
had ſent, as Earl of Flanders, an Embaſſy to England, where 
of Ralph, Provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges was Head, un- 
der Pretence of renewing the Treaty of Commerce between 
the Engliſh and Flemings. But in reality it was to pro- 
pole an Alliance with Henry. This appears by a Commil- 
ſion which the Klng gave at the ſame time to the Biſhop 
of St. David's and the Earl of Warwick, to conclude a per- 
ſonal Alliance between him and the Duke of Burgund. 
There is hardly any room to doubt but from that time 
the Duke had formed a Deſign to make a League with the 
King of England. We ſhall ſee hereafter much plainer 
Proofs of this Matter. However this Deſign was not ſo 
ſpeedily executed, Probably the Duke had no other 

Intent 


Book XI. 14. HENRY V. 
Intent than to ſecure the Aſſiſtance of the Exgliſh, in cafe 
he ſhonld be hard put to ir, as he had done in the Reign of 


Henry IV. Otherwiſe he thought there would be no Oc- 
caſion to preſs the Concluſion of that Affair. 


Whatever his Deſign might be, Henry did not think Henry 


fit to let flip ſo fair an Opportunity of keeping. up in France — 52 


Commotions of which he might take Advantage. To 


that End he ſent ſhortly after Ambaſſadors to Paris, Their Act. Pub. 


publick Inſtructions were to call upon the Court of France IX 34-6 


to obſerve the T wenty-eight Years Truce better than had 
hitherto been done. Secondly, to confirm that ſame Truce 
or make a new One. Laſt/y, they had Power to decide all 
Differences between England and France. In all likelihood, 
one of the King's Motives, in ſending this Embaſſy, was 
to get perfect Information of the Poſture of Affairs in that 
Kingdom. But his chief Aim was to conclude with the 
Duke of Burgundy the Alliance that Prince had propoſed to 
him. This evidently appears by a fourth Commiſſion em- 
powering them to ſign an Alliance between him and the 
Duke, and between their Reſpective Dominions. It is not 
therefore to be queſtioned but the Provoſt of St. Doxas 
laid the Foundation of this Negotiation in his firſt Journey 
to Londen, This was tranſacted in Faly 1413. 


The next Month brought with it a great Turn in the 4 neu Re- 
Affairs of France much to Henry's Advantage. The Or- volution in 
leans Party, at the Head of which were the Duke of Or- the Court 

leans the King's Nephew; the Duke of Berry his Un- of France. 


cle; the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Alenſon, the 
Earls of Eu and Vendome, were come near Paris, purſuant 
to the Liberty given them. At the ſame Time, the 
Dauphin, by his Intrigues, had gained to his Side vaſt 
Numbers of the Citizens, who promiſed to ſtand by him. 
Whereupon he ordered his Friends to rake up Arms, and 
coured about the Streets of Paris at the Head of Thirty- 
thouſand Men. The Conſternation of the oppoſite Party 


was ſo great, that they quitted the Louvre, the Town- 


Houſe, and the Baſtile, which they were in Poſſeſſion of, 


Without offering to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. The Duke Le Dube 
„FBurgun— 
ay retires. 


of Hurgund) perceiving it was nat in his Power to ſtop the 
Vo. V. N Torrent, 


"a; 
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1413- Torrent, and dreading moreover the Arrival of the Orleans. 


Party, who were not far off, choſe to retire into Flay. 


ders. 
Edict, a. No ſooner was he withdrawn, but the Orleans- Faction 
gainſt him. became uppermoſt at Court, without the Dauphin's reap- 
ing any Benefit by it. The King, being then in one of 
his Intervals, took the Government into his own Hands, 
and entertained fo ſtrong an Affection for the Duke of Or. 
leans his Nephew, that he ſuffered himſelf to be wholly 
guided by his Counſels, The young Duke improving 
this Advantage, cauſed divers Editts to be publiſhed 2. 
gainſt the Duke of Burgundy, and the Authors of the 
former Sedition to be proſecuted, ſeveral of whom were 
ur to death. 
Trucebe. Shortly after the Ambaſſadors of France and England 
tueen the meeting at Lelingham in Picardy, to negotiate a Peace, 
3Wo forthwith agreed that the Truce ſhould be inviolably kept 
till the 1ſt of June next enſuing. During the Negoti- 
"Ga tion, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors gave to underſtand, that 
Act. Pub. the King their Maſter expected that France ſhould reſtore 
IX. 56. whatever had been taken from England ſince the Treaty of 
; Bretigny. This was in effect the Ground of the Wu 
Henry. which was all along kept on ſoot ever ſince the Violation of 
that Treaty ; and this Demand had nothing in it to be wor- 
dered at. However, the Court of France having been in 
hopes that after the Death of Edward III. the Kings of 
England would think no more of aſſerting their Pretenſions 


of Affairs made them juſtly apprehenſive of the War 
France. ſtable D' Albert, and Col, one of the King's Secretaries, 
under Pretence of endeavouring to make Peace, but in re- 
arrived at London in October, and could obtain no more than 
the prolonging of the Truce for as much time longer 5 


they ſhould think proper, 
Whillt 


was extremely allarmed at this Declaration. The Poſture 


Embaſſy breaking out anew. So without Loſs of Time wer: | 
from diſpatched to London the Archbiſhop of Bourges, the Con- 
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ality to ſound Henry's Intentions. Thele Ambaſſadors 
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Whilſt they were in England, the Court of France con- 1413. 
tinued the Proſecutions againſt the Duke of Burgundy and 8 of 
his Adherents, many of whom ſuffered under the Hands yaw. 44 
of the Executioner. Lewis of Anjou, King of Sicily, gainſt the 
5 who had with him a Daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, Hue of 
betrothed to his eldeſt Son, reproachfully ſent her back to Burgundy. 


her Father. Shortly after, he gave one of his Daughters , gives 


| in Marriage to Charles Earl of Pontieu, third Son of the %, Daugh- 
: King, who was not yet full thirteen Years old. Nothing er 7» 
could prove more fatal to France than this Match. The LO 

- young Prince having eſpouſed the Intereſts and Paſſions of 10 Sg. 
the King his Father in. law, became ſworn Enemy to the 


Duke ot Burgundy. At the ſame time he ſtirred up againſt 
4 himſelf the Hatred of that Duke, who though in Exile, 
had itill a powerful Party in the Kingdom. This mutual 
; Animolity, which continually increaſed, was the Occaſion 
of many Calamities to France. 
a In the mean Time, the Dauphin receiving no Benefit Loe Dale et | 
from the late Revolution at Court, could not behold with- Burgundy | 
out extreme Regret the Duke of Orleans at the Head o 2 
Affairs, whilſt himſelf was without Credit, and like a :o che Dau- 
of Priſoner in the Louvre, where he was nartowly watched. Phin, whe 
This Conſtraint being inſupportable to a Prince of his Cha- “ 
racter, he readily liſtened to the Offer the Duke of Bur- 
gundy made him, of aſſiſting him to the utmoſt of his Pow- 
er, in order to place him in the Poſt which his Birth en- 
titled him to. They entered therefore into a ſort of League 
to drive the Duke of Orleans from Court. The Duke of ge a 
Burgundy having thus made ſure of the Dauphin, approach» Proaer 
ed Paris at the Head of an Army, pretending his Deſign Fara: 
was to free the Dauphin his Son-1n-law from Captivity. 
He verily believed that Paris would declare in his Favour : 
but things were ſo well ſettled there that no Body ſtirred. 4% Edler 
During theſe Tranſactions, the King, who for ſome time again? 
had been in one of his Firs of Phrenſie, being come again % 
to his right Senſes, publiihed againſt the Duke of Burgwnay 
a thundering Edict, ſtiling him Traitor and Enemy of the 
it Nate. This Edict, joined to the little Proſpect of Paris 
declaring for him, cauſed the Duke to return to Flanders. we retire; 
Yor, V. N 2 Let 
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1413. Let us leave a Moment the Affairs of France, to which we 
ſhall have very ſoon an Occaſion to return, ſince they are 
the chict Subject of this Reign, in order to ſee what paſſed 
in England in the Beginning of the Year 1414. 

1414. Mention was made in the late Reign of the two At. 
tempts of the Houſe of Commons, to ſtrip the Clergy of good 
Part of their Eſtates, but without Succeſs. The Cley 
could not doubt but theſe Attempts were the Fruits of the 
Doctrine of the Lo/lards. In all Appearance, this was not 
one of the leaſt Cauſes of the Hatred they bore theſe pre- 
tended Hereticks. It was likewiſe for this Reaſon, that in 
the late Convocation they had reſolved to uſe the moſt vio. 
lent Means to cxtirpate a Hereſy to them ſo deteſtable, 
Cldcaſtle, a Man of a good Family and extraordinary Me- 
rit *, was deſtined to be the firſt Victim, for a Terror to 
the whole Sect. But by very good Luck he had eſcaped 
out of the Hands of his Enemies. It was not without 
great Grief that the Archbiſhop had heard the King ſay, 
he did not by any Means approve of rigorous Mcthods, 
He even ſhowed plainly enough that it was his real Opini- 
on, ſince after the eſcape of Olacaſtle, he took no Care to 
have him purſued and apprehended again. It was evident, | 
that as long as the King was thus inclined to Gentleneſs and | 

Moderation, the Clergy would hardly te able to have their | 
Deſire upon the Hereticks. So it was their Intercl! | 
that the King ſhould have other Sentiments more agrec- | 
able to the cracl Zeal wherewith Eccleſraſticks are generally 
animated. Nothing was more conducive to that End, 
than to make him believe that the Lollards had a de ſign 
upon his Perſon, and were forming Conſpiracies to over- 
turn the State. To this therefore the Clergy applied 
The Lo!- themſelves without Loſs of Time. The late Proclamation | 
lards are againſt their aſſembling together, quickly furniſhed them 


accuſed of wich 

conſpiring | 

ainſt the | 

2 8 * He was Sheriff of Eercſordſhire in 8 Hen. 4 and had Su mme 
to Parliament among the Barons ot the Realm, in 11. 12, 1340 

King's Reign. He was ſent beyond Sea with the Earl of Arundelto 

a'd the Duke of Burgund y againſt the French. He married be 

Njece and heir of Thomas [ora Cobham, and for that Reaſon to 

4 the Tule of Lord Cobham Du; dale. 
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with a fair Opportunity. The Lollardi continued their 
Meetings notwithſtanding the Proclamarion, though with 
all poſſible Secrecy. As they durſt not mect together in 
Houſes, ſor fear of being diſcovered, thty commonly 
pitched upon ſome unfrequented Place in the Country to 
worſhip God in after their Manner. Some of them hav= 
ing reſolved to aflemble without one of the Gates of Lon- 
don, in a Place called St. Giles's Fields, which was then 
covered with Buſhes, were betrayed by fal/e Brethren, as 
it often happens on ſuch Occaſions. This Diſcovery 
afforded their Enemies the Opportunity they were ſo ea- 
gerly in purſuit of. The King was then at Elrham, about 
ſeven Miles from London, where he deſigned to keep his 
Chriſtmas. He was very far from expecting any ſuch Thing 7, K 
as a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, when all on a ſudden, i, 101d © 
towards Night he was told, that Olacaſtle was in St. Giles's 200co of 
with twenty Thouſand Lollards, It was further ſaid, %% wee 
that their Deſign was to kill the King, the Princes his 7}... 
Brothers, and all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal who 
were not their Friends. Certainly it was very unlikely 

that twenty T houfand Men ſhould have been able to come 

together at the very Gates of London, without any Body's 

having any notice of it. It was ſtil] more improbable that 

Olacaſtle, an old experienced Warrior, ſhould make choice of 

St. Giles's Fields, overgrown as they were with Buſhes and 

Shrubs, for the Rendezvous of his Troops. Nevertheleſs He believer 
the News was backed with ſo many Circumſtances, that“ 

the King could not help giving Credit to the Report, He 
immediately drew together what armed Men he could, and 

pave Orders that the Gates of London ſhould be kept (hut, 

leſt the Mob ſhould go out and aſſiſt the Rebels. As he He goes 77, 
was naturally very bold and couragious, he reſolved to at- 1 
tack them before they ſhould have taken all their Meaſures. k 

He arrived upon the Place about Mid-night, and finding 

about fourſcore or a hundred- Perſons, fell upon them. 

There were about a Score killed, and Sixty taken. Un- 

happily for them, they bad brought Arms with them for 

their Defence, in Caſe they were ſet upon by their Perſe- 

cutors, In all Appearance, it was this that helped to con- 
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The Depoſi- 
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vince the King they had ſome ill Deſign. This alone 
however would not have been capable of perſwading him 
that they had really conſpired againſt him, if among thoſe 
that were taken, there had not been ſome that, gained by 
Promiſes, or awed by Threats, confeſſed whatever their 
Enemies had a Mind they ſhould. They ſaid their Intent 


was to deſtroy the King, and the Princes his Brothers, 


with moſt of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ; in hopes 
the Confuſion which would enſue in the Kingdom, would 
prove favourable to their Religion. Some depoſed, that 
aſter the Murder of the King and Princes, they intended 
to make Oldcaſile Regent of the Kingdom, and that the 
Conſpiracy had been carried on under the Direction of that 
Lord. The Truth is, one can hardly conceive how a 
Prince fo judicious as Hexry, could ſuffer himſelf to be im- 


poſed upon by ſo groſs a Fiction. Indeed had he found | 


twenty Thouſand Men in Arms in St. Giles's, as they 
would have made him believe, that would have been a 
ſtrong Evidence. But that Fourſcore or a Hundred Men, 


among whom there was not a ſingle Perſon of any Note, | 
ſhould have formed ſuch a Project, is extremly improba- 


ble. Beſides, he himſelf knew Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle to be 


3 Man of Senſe, and yet nothing was more foolith and ex- 


travagant than the Project fathered upon him; a Project 


which they ſuppoſed he was to put in Execution with a | 
handful of Men, without being preſent himſelf, and with- | 
out any one's knowing where he was, or his having ap- | 
pointed any other Leader in his Room. But however, | 


the King thought him guilty, and in that Belict, fer a 


Thouſagd Marks upon his Head, with a Promiſe of per- 
petual Exemption from Taxes to any Town that ſhould | 
deliver him up. Nevertheleſs it is probable that in Time 
the King perceived the Falſehood of this Impuration, and | 
what makes me think ſo is this. In the firſt Place, what | 


ſtrict Inquiry ſo ever might be made over all the Kingdom, 
to diſcover the Accomplices of this pretended Conſpiracy, 
not a ſingle Perſon could be found beſides thoſe taken up- 
on the Spot. And yet it is manifeſt, that in order to ex- 


ecute a Deſign of that Nature, and make it turn to Ac- | 
| count, | 
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count, Fourſcore or a Hundred Perſons of no great Di- 1414. 
ſtinction, were not ſufficient. In the next Place, even of 
thoſe that were taken at St.|Giles's, there were but very few 
executed forthwith, whilſt the Prejudice againſt them was ibi. 
yet in its full Force. The King pardoned all the reſt. p. 70. 
Thirdly, we find in the Collection of the Publick Act, not “. 199. 
only an Act of Indemnity for all the Lollards, but hikewile 
ſeveral private Pardons granted to ſome that were condem- 
ned, though they had conſtantly denied the Fact. It would 
not be very ſtrange that the King ſhould have pardened 
Criminals that confeſſed themſelves Guilty: but it is unu- 
|  ſual with Sovereigns to forgive ſuch a Crime in obſtinate 
Offenders, who render themſelves unworthy of a Pardon, 
t by denying what their Sentence ſuppoſes they have been con- 
n victed of. I add further, that Clemency was not Henry's 
8 favourite Virtue; on the contrary he leaned very much to 
d the Side of Severity, as will appear by ſeveral Inſtances in 
Y his Reign. What likelihood then was there that he ſhould 
a be pleaſed to pardon Perſons convicted of having intended 
» þ 300 murder him, together withallthe Royal Family and great 
Mien of the Kingdom, when they obſtinately perſiſted 
in denying the fact for which they were condemned, had 
Je he really believed them guilty ? Laſtly, the Principles of 
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the Lo/lards were very far from allowing ſuch Barbaritits. 
ct It is therefore more than probable, that this Impeachment 
4 Was forged, in order to render the Lollards odious to the 
h* | King, to the end his Licenſe might be obtained for their 
p" | Perſecution, and that the King himſelf was convinced of 


„its Falſehood, after his firſt Prejudice came to be removed. 

45 It muſt however be confeſſed, that in all the Pardons he 

T- | granted upon this Score, the Crime was always ſuppoſed to 

Id be proved. But in order to a Pardon, it was neceſſary 

ye | do take the Crime for granted. 

In February 1414, Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Can- death of 
dat terbutry went to give an Account to God for all the Inno- Ar 
mM cent Blood he had cauſed to be ſhed. Henry Chicheley Bi- 88 
Y» | ſhopof St. David's was put in his Room. But the Lol- „„ 
p- | ardigor nothing by this Change, he be ing no leſs their E- 

-x* | "my than his Predeceſſor. 

\ | | | T left 
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1414 L left the Archbiſhop of Bourges and D' Albret the Con- 
Henry de- ſtable at London, w ickly di d the King' 
ST os | , Where 12 quickly diſcovered the King's 
re eſtab- Intentions. The Commiſhoners which treated with them, 


ii iment of demanded in Henm's Name, whatever had been taken from 


the areal e ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. The French Am- 


* baſſadors replied, They had no manner of Inſtructions up- 


Act Pub, on that Head. They propoſed however, as of their own 


IX. 102, Heads, a proper Means, in their Opinion, to procure x 


103. Peace between the two Kings. This was a Match between 


er oj one the King of England, and Catharine the youngeſt of Charle: | 


naries's 
Ss IV's Daughters. This Princeſs had four Siſters, one of 
to ticnry. Whom was a Nun, and the other three married: So tha 
{he was the only one that could be offered to Henry. This 

Henrycon- Propo'al was not wholly rejected. Though Henry inſiſt- 
Jer, 10 it. ed upon the Reſtitution he demanded, as being the ſpeedi- 
eſt and moſt effectual Way to ſettle a laſting Peace, what 

ibid. the French Ambaſladors offered him, not being inconſiſt- 
9. 91. ent with the Reſtitution, he thought he might accept of 
Trucepre» the Offer without doing himſelf any Prejudice. But as 
wy Ja- the Ambaſſadors had not ſufficient Powers to treat about 
1 . 


prolonged to the 2d of February 1415. 


Henry Upon the Departure of the French Ambaſſadors, Henry | 
ſent Five into France, to carry on the Negoriation begun | 


ſends Am- 
baſadors ; ae ; 
1 Krance. at London, conceining the Reſtitution and Marriage. The 


p 103, Ambaſſadors were impowered to promiſe in the King's | 


Name, that he would not engage in any other Marriage- 


Treaty till the 15th of A They might even prolong | 


that Term it they thought proper. 
Another The Court of France not thinking the Powers of theſe 


tmbaſſy. Ambaſſadors ſuthcient, Charles wrote to Henry, that in 
wid. Cale he would ſend Ambaſſadors with fuller Powers, he | 


. 13% "would willingly treat with them, Upon this Letter Hen. 


ry diſpatched Five more, all eminent for their Birth and! 
High-Poſts, namely, the Biſhop of Vorich, the Earls of | 


Dorſet, Warwick, Salisbury, and the Lord Grey. 
Femy's Theſe Ambaſſadors entered immediately into a Conſe— 


this Affair, it was only agreed that the Truce ſhould be 


Demands. rence with King Charles's Commiſſioners, the Chict 1 } 
# 5-3 whom was the Duke of Berry his Uncle. They domand- I 
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ed at firſt the whole Kingdom of France ſor their Maſter, 1413. 


by Virtue of his Right, as Heir of Edward III. But af- 
ter a ſhort Pauſe, they added, that being very ſenſible 
their Demand might cauſe ſome Diſguſt, they would 
make another, with a Proteſtation however that it ſhould be 
without any Prejudice to the Right of their Sovereign, 
Then they limited their Demands to the following * 
ticles: 


I, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Jouraine, in full 
Sovereignty. 

II. The Right of Sovereignty over the Earldom of 
Flanders, and Dutchy of Bretagne. 

III. Whatever France held in Guicune. 

IV. All in General that had been given up to Edward 
III, by the Treaty of Bretagny. 

V. The whole Country poſſeſſed by France between 
the Somme and Gravelin. 

VI. Laſtly, That all thoſe Countries ſhould be made 
over to the King of England in full Sovereignty, to hold 


them as Neighbour, and not as Yaſſal of the Crown of 


France. 


Before an Anſwer was returned to theſe Demands, the 
Duke of Berry earneſtly preſſed the Ambaſſadors to begin 
with the Negotiation of the Marriage, affirming it was the 
proper Means to ſettle a ſolid and laſting Peace between the 


two Kingdoms. He even tendered a very conſiderable 


Dowry for the Princeſs Catharine ; but the Exgliſh Am- 
baſſadors would conſider the Match only as an Appendix, 
and not as the Foundation of the Peace. For this Reaſon, 
they inſiſted upon ſettling the Terms of the Peace firſt, be- 
tore the Marriage ſhould be meddled with. In ſhort, after 
many Diſputes on both Sides, the Engliſh Ambaſladors 
confin'd themſelves to the three following Articles, to 


which they required a politive Anſwer, before any other 


Affairs ſhould be taken in Hand. 
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1. They demanded whatever had been given up to Eng. 
land by the Great Peace, that is, by the Treaty of Bre 
11023), 

II. One Half of Provence, with the Earldoms of Beau. 
fort and Nogent. | | 

III. The iix Hundred Thouſand Crowns which ke. 
mained unpaid of King John's Ranſom. 


As for the Match, they roundly affirmed, that the Kiry 
their Maſter would never marry the Princels Catharine, un- 
leſs he ſhould be ſure of a firm and laſting Peace with King 
Charles. That beſides, as the Offers hitherto made him 
were very inconſiderable, they had no Power to treat about 


that Matter. That therefore it would not only be to no 


Purpoſe to talk of the Marriage; but moreover they duiſt 


not meddle with that Point before the reſt of the Articles 


were all agrecd upon. They added however, that in hops | 


more reaſonable Offers would be made, they were willing 
to ſpeak their Thoughts, that no leſs could be offered with 
the Princeſs than two Millions of Crowns of Gold. 


Some Days after the Duke of Berry delivered them: 


Writing, containing the Offers France was willing to make 


in order to attain to a Peace, with the Anſwers to ti.cu | 


Demands, namely; 


i. Thatthe King of France offered Agenois, Baſadvii, 
Auch in pert, Perigord, Eſcarre, Ohms. Bigorre, Sain- 


tonge beyond the Charente, Quercy, (Montauban excepted) | 


with all the Country between the Tarn and the Aveiron, 
Angoumois and Rovergue. | | 

II. That the King could not diſpoſe of Provence, finct 
it was not in his Poſſeſſion, and fince he had not conti 


butcd to the putting it in the Hands of the preſent Po- 


leſſors. 


III. That fceing for the fake cf Peace he was willing 


to give up ſo many fine and rich Provinces which he lv. 


fully held, the King of England ought to be contenttd| 


with thele Offers. 


IV. 
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had already offered, he would on the Score of Peace, raiſe 
it to ſix Hundred Thouſand Crowns. 


he ſtood no longer in need of him, he carried the King 


v1 his Father before Arras, to which he intended to lay Siege: 
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IV. As for the Match, that although the Dowry of a 1414. 
Daughter of France was hxed to a much leſs Sum than he 


Theſe Demands and Anſwers were the Subject of leveral 
Conferences, which laſted many Days, but of which it 
would be tedious to relate the Particulars. It will be {uf- 
ficient to obſerve, that the Ambaſſadors of England reduced 
at length all their Demands to the Treaty of Bretigny, and 
to a Million of Crowns for the Princeſs's Portion. Bur 
as the French ſtill thought that Sum exorbitant, the Engliſh 
gave to underſtand, it might be leſſe ned, on Condition, 
that it two Sons ſhould come of this Marriage, the 
youngeſt ſhould have Montrevil and Ponthies in full Sove- 
reignty. But the Freuch returned no Anſwer to this, and 
the Conferences ended March 13th, 1414. 

Whilſt this Affair was negotiating at Paris, the Enemies The Puke 
of the Duke of Burgundy continued to ſtir up King Charles Butgun— 
againſt him, inſomuch as looking upon him as an Enemy %, 
to his Perſon and Government, he refolved to make War gear 
upon him. To that end, having determined to command ftrairs. 
his Army in Perſon, he went and took the Oriflamb [or Mezerat: 
Royal Standard of France | at St. Denis; after which he CAN 
became Maſter of Soi//ons and Campiegne, Which the Duke vainſlbim; 
had ſeized. The Duke of Burgundy was then little able to 
withſtand him, becauſe the Flemings refuſed to ſerve him 
againſt France: Which gave the Duke of Bourbon allo 
an Opportunity of taking Bapaume. They did nor intend a» falls 
to ſtop there; but luckily for him, the King was ſeized 1279 one of 
with a freſh Fit of Lunacy. This Accident afforded the“ F. 
Duke Time to put a ſtrong Garriſon into Arras. 

King Charles being unable to act, the Dauphin his Son The Dau 
took upon him the Adminiſtration, no Body having a bin i, 
Right to diſpute it with him. Whether that Prince had ““ 
lome Reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Duke of Burgundy, 
or whether he did not care to be Friends with him, fince 
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a 0 but it was too late. The Place had been ſo well taken 

3 care of, that it was a hard Task to carry it. The Diffi- 

Peace, culties of the Siege, the Sollicitation of the Counteſs of 
Hainault Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy, and perhaps the 
private Intereſts of the Dauphin, cauſed a Peace to be grant- 
ed to the Duke about the End of September; but it was 
however upon hard Terms. By the Peace the Kin 
granted the Duke a Pardon, in which five Hundred of his 
Adherents were excepted. It was alſo agreed, that all his 
Friends ſhould remove at a Diitance from Court, and that 


he himſelf ſhould not come there, unleſs ſent for, with 


on the Walls of Arras. 


Duke of of the Obſtinacy of the Flemings, had ſent into Englana 
Burgundy the Provoſt of St. Donas to renew the Treaty begun with 
withHen- Henry. This Envoy had Power not only to conclude an 
Are Alliance between the King and Duke, but alſo to treat a- 
. IX. 136. bout the King's Marriage with the Princeſs Catharine. In 
[| 138, all appearance, the Duke demanded the King's Aſſiſtance 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of the Government of the King- 
dom of France; which done, he undertook to conclude 
the intended Marriage to the Satisfaction of his Benefactor. 
Hence it is plain what theDuke's[ntentions were even hen. 
And theretore Mezerai's ſaying is very juſt, that the 
Engliſh Arms were drawn into France by the Betrayers of 
their Country, The Peace of Arras put a ſtop for 
{ome Time to this Negotiation. 

Henry Mean while Henry ſtill continued in the Reſolution of 
cries te improving the Advantages which the Situation of Affairs 
eee 45 7 in France gave him a Proſpect of. He perceived that at the 
* 3 moſt he ſhould have to deal but with half the Forces of the 
bles in Kingdom, and that the other half would even make a Di- 
France. verſion in his Favour, Belides, he ſaw he was likely to 
3 conclude very ſhortly with the Duke of Burgandy an 
alia. Alliance which muſt turn to his Advantage And 


ment at therefore without any further Delay, he had called a Par- 
Leiceſter. liament 


the Conſent of the Council, and by Letters under the Great 
Seal. Finally, that the King's Banners ſhould be ſer up 


Several During the Preparations in France for this War, the 
Negorial!- Duke of Burgundy being at t Lol: fon | 
ons of the ang being at a very great Lols, by Realon 
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lament at Leiceſter for the 3oth of April, to the end he 1414. 
might get their Approbation of his Deſign, and obtain 
ſuch Aids as were neceſſary to enable him to go through 
with ſo great an Undertaking. It mult be obſerved that |; 
the Writs were iſſued out in March, whilſt the Provoſt | 
| of St. Donas was at London. 
| The Parliament being met, the Clergy,ever incenſed againſt Salute a- 
| the Lo/lards, got their Emiſſaries to move the reviving and g 
even increaſing the Rigor of the Statutes againſt Hereticks, Lollalds. 
: But for this once their Animoſity had like to have made 
\ | themover-ſhootthe Mark. The Project the Commons had 
formed in the late Reign againſt the Eccleſiaſtichs, had twice 
, | miſcarried by the exceeding For wardneſs Hichlif's Follow- 
ers had ſhown in that Buſineſs. The Clergy taking Ad- 
. vantage of their Animoſity, had given the late King to 
\ underſtand, that a Motion of that Nature could nor but 
4 eome from the Heretich, with whom the Houſe of Commons 
h 
n 


a dounded, and that it was with the Downfall of the Cler 
that the Deſtruction of the Cgrholick Religion was to be- 


4 gin. For this Reaſon, Henry IV had ſtrongly oppoſed it, 
n and with that Haughtineſs as gave great Offence to the 
ce Commons. Wherefore, though the Members that were no 
"I Friends to W/k/iff Doctrine joined in the Project, yer 
Je they had not been able to hinder the too great Zeal of the 
r. Lollards from lay ing an inſurmountable Obſtacle in its 
4 Way. Nevertheleſs in ſpite of the ill Succeſs it had hi- 
Ne therto met with, they who had formed it had not entirely 
of dropped it. They had only reſolved to take another Courſe 
51 that the Rock upon which it had twice ſplit, might be a- 

voided. To that End, when a Motion was made in the 
af Houſe of Commons to enact new Statutes againſt the Lol- 
Irs lards, they who had before been againſt it, cloſed with it 


he without any Sollicitation. The Clergy appeared exceeding- 
he ly well pleaſed with it. The Pulpits every where reſounded 


ey with the Praiſes of the preſent Parliament. It was not like 
10 that of 1404, the unlearned Parliament, but the wiſeſt and 
an moſt zealous for the Church that had ever ſat ſince the Be- 
ad ginning of the Monarchy, The Truth is, nothing could 
. be done more conformable to the Clergy's Deſires than the 


ent A(t 


1414. Ac which paſſed on this Occaſion. It was enacted, That 
all the Magiſtrates of the Kingdom, from the Lord Chaz. 
cellor down to the meaneſt Officer, ſhould take an Oath to 
do their utmoſt to ſuppreſs Heretichs, and aſſiſt the Biſhops 
in the Execution of this good Deſign. This Act was no 
looner paſſed, but a violent Perſecution broke out againſt 
the Lollards. Several were burnt alive. Some left the 
Kingdom, and others abjured their Religion, to eſcape the 
Torments prepared for them. 

. But in a little Time, the Scene was changed, with re. 

mons peti- Ipe&t to the Clergy. They did not dream that the very 

tion the Perſons who had juſt appeared fo zealous for the Church, 

King Would ever think of pulling it down; for that was the 

JS. Idea they gave of the Project of deveſting the Eccleſiaſticl; 

Lands, of the Riches they enjoyed. And yet the ſame Commons, 

who in ſo authentick a Way had lately ſcreened themſelves 

from all ſuſpicion of Here, willing to comply with the 

King's Demand of a Subſidy, pretented to him an Addrels, 

praying him to ſeize upon the Eſtates of the Clergy, This 

Addrels was grounded upon the ſame Conſiderations that 


be much better laid out in providing for ſuch a Number 
ot Nobles, Colleges, and Hoſpitals. This was a ſtunning 


was not the leaſt Room left to repreſent the Commons 35 
Heretical or Abettors of Fereſy. 


prove of 11-2 
Petition, 


a Neceſhty to do what the Horſe of Commons defired. As 


ſo advantagious a Mot ion. 
The Clergy The Clergy perceiving their Ruin was inevitable, unlc!s 
fees to di- ſome Remedy was found againſt the Evil which hung o- 


Blow, 
ſible. After divers Debates upon a Matter of that Impor- 
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had been preſented to the late King upon the ſame Score. | 
It was maintained, that the Revenues of the Chxrch would | 


Blow to the Clergy, and the more becauſe after the Act late- 
ly paſſed, and which was actually put in Execution, there 


The King he King himſelf being upon the Point of beginning an 
ſee mi to ug expenſive War: believed, or feigned to believe, that there w3s þ 


his Revenues would of Courſe be greatly increaſed by it, 
that Conſideration did not a little biaſs him to hearken to | 


ver?! the ver their Heads, met together to conſult about the Means | 
to prevent, or as leaſt ro weaken the Blow as much as pol- | 


TT [ 
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tance to them, they came to theſe two Reſolutions, The 414. 


Firſt was, to give up ſome Part of their Lands to the King, . N 


N ,-. 0. oö de Ke 
in order to ſave the reſt. The Second, to divert the King's ſolutions. 


Thoughts from Affairs at Home, by engzging him in a 


foreign War, which might wholly engroſs him. The fre- 
quent ſending Ambaſſadors from Paris to London, and from 
London to Paris, making them conclude that the King was 
meditating ſome Enterprize againſt France, they reſolved to 
ſtir him up to the utmoſt of their Power, to carry War in- 
to that Kingdom. Purſuant to theſe Schemes, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who unde rtook to be the Spokeſman, 
told him, „ That the Motion of the Houſe of Commons, 
« which ſeemed advantagions to the State, was not ſo in 
« reality : That in Caſe their Project was execurcd, the 
« Church's Revenues would be put to Ules which the 
« King in particular would reap no Beneſit from, but on 
ce the contrary, might in I ime be extremely pre judicial to 
ee the Sovereign: That. by augmenting the Number and 
« Riches of the Nobility, as was intended, at the ſame 
« Time would be inlarged a Power which ever ſince the 
« Foundation of the Monarchy, had all along oppoſed 
«© the Sovereigns, and even hurled ſome of them down the 
« Precipice : That the Founding of Hoſpitals would ſerve 
« only to encourage People in Sloth and Idleneſs, when 
« they ſhould ſce ſo many Houſes ready to receive them, 
e without being obliged to work; but that the Clergy, 
more ſincerely affected to the King than the Houſe of 
Commons, were very willing to give him upon this Oc- 
« caſfion a ſenſible Proof of their Zeal and Affection for 
his Perſon, by delivering up the Alien Priories, which 2, oe 
being in Number one Hundred and Ten, were poſſeſſed gie King 
* of Lands which would confiderab] | 


y increaſe the Re- rhe Lands 
& venue of the Crown : That all the Eſtates of theſe Hoy. % Slica 


fes would be intirely his; whereas if the Project of the W 


% Commons took effect, he would be no Gainer by it. 
Whether the King ſuffered himſelf to be periwaded by te accegr! 
theſe Arguments, or whether he thought it was always the /e cher 
beſt way to take what the Clergy offercd of their own Ac- a pr 
cord, he accepted of the Propoial. Whereupon the Lanes 
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of theſe Priories were given him by Act of Parliament, 
without the Clergy's oppoſing it. | 

Mean while the Clergy being apprehenſive that one time 
or other the King would have amind to what the Common 
had offered him, ſeriouſly thought of putting in Execu- 
tion the other Part of their Scheme. To that purpols 
the Archbiſhop took upon him to endeavour to induce the 
King to make war upon France. The King's warlike 
Temper, his ſtirring of late with regard to the Affairs of 
France, and the univerſal Deſire of the whole Kingdom, 
put him in hopes that his Deſign would be crowned with 
Succeis. Having therefore prepared a Speech proper to 
produce that Effect, he took occaſion to ſpeak it in Parli- 
ament, before the King himſelf. 

He began with inſinuating Praiſes of the King's Virtues, 
ſaying, he was worthy to wear not the Crown of England 
only, but that of the whole World. Then addreſſing him- 
ſeit to the King, he repreſented to him, That it by no 
Means redounded to his Glory, to leave the King of France 
te jn the peaceable Enjoyment of Normandy, Anjou, Tourain, 
« Maine, and Part of Gaienne, all theſe Provinces havin 
« been wreſted from the Kings of England by pure Vio- 
e« Jence, and on frivolous Pretences. That it was not only 
to theſe Countries that he had an indiſputable Right, but 
« might allo very juſtly lay Claim to the whole Kingdom 
ce of France, as Heir and Succeſſor of Edward III. Then 
« heurpcd at length the Reaſons which have been related 
& upon this Point, in the Reign of Edward. He talked 
of the Salick lam as a Chimera built upon no good 
& Foundation, and which, being repugnant to the Law of 
« Mature, could not be admitted, tho' it was as real as 
& it was imaginary. He aſſerted, that Pepin the Short, 
c whodiſpoſlclicd the Line of Meroveus, claimed theCrown 
& gs Heir to Birthilda, Daughter of Clothaire 1 ; and that 
« Hugh Capet ſounded his Title upon his being deſcended 
« from a Daughter of Lewis le Debonnaire. He added, 
ce that thcle Claims, which would have been ridiculous, if 
« the Salick Law had been in force ever ſince Pharamond , 
« were clear Evidences that it was then unknown. That 
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« beſides, ſuch a Law would be contrary to the LA] of 


* EE N ; | 1 
« God himlelf, who diſpoled in quite another Manner of *© 


« the Inheritance of Zelophehad, in favour of his Daugh- 
« ters, That the famous French Civilians had confeſled, 
« that the Salick Law was a Contradiction both tothe Law 
« of God and Mature (a). In fire, thi: the glortous Suc— 
« ceſs with which God hid crowned the Arms of Edward 
ce III, plainly thowed that Cod approved not of that pre- 
ce tended Law. That if aftorwards he permitted that Mo- 
& narch and the Prince of 1Paics his Son 19 end their 
« Days before they were able to repair the Lofies they 
« hid ſuſtzined in Franc. 2, nothing can be inferred from 
« thence againſt the Juitice of their Title. Thet by his 
«© Judgments he was plcaſe: to pun h theSins of the EN 
«© Nation, but never intended to degtivethe Hens 21G SUM. 
“ ce ſſors of Edward of ict: Ju: Right ta the Crown of 
« France. | hat the Diicontinuing the Proſècution of this 
ce Right, occaſioned by the Slorblulgel⸗ of Kichard II, 
« and the Troubles of the late Reign, could rot be conli- 
« deredasa withdrawing of all Chi. That England enjoy- 
ing at preſenta happy Tr: ng oy y under the Government 
c of Prince endowed with fo many excellent Quel ties, 
« the relinquiſhing of theke 3 all Þ P;cicnfions would by rune 
« ning counter to all the N 085 of Prudence and Politicks. 
« That moreover, the Po" ws e of Affairs in France pre- 
« ſented an Opportunity which in vain would be fought 
& hereafter. Finally, he cxhorted the King ro exerciſe the 
« Talents Heaven had b! led A him with, and not to remain 
jn an ignoble State of Inactivity, but prepare, without 
« dreading the Difficulties, far {© juſt an Jo glorious a Con- 
« queſt, which would render him the greateſt Potentate in 
& KfEurope. He cloſed his Speech with ſay ing, that if the King 
* would be pleaſed to take in h nd 1b noble an Under 

* taking, the Clergy would give h wy a larger SH thin 
they had cver granted to any of his Anceſtors, and that 


* * 4 
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doubtleſs that nen hg. 5 lick Law Edward ili. could have no 
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« he did not queſtion but his La- Subjects would do the 


& ſame fi 

Moſt Hiſtorians pretend that this Speech had ſuch a ſud. | tt: 
den and wonderful Effect, that Henry immediately reſolved Þ o 
to prolecute his Claim to the Crown of France: But the p 
Negotiations which had been ſet on foot before upon this | b; 
Head, and of which J have given an Account, plainly Þ E 
make appear, that this Refolurion was already taken, and ® 7: 
that the Buſineſs at preſent was to get the Parliament to fall K 
into the fame Sentiments. To this the Archbiſhop's le 
Speech perhaps greatly contributed: Ar leaſt, it is certain Vi 
that the Commons before they broke, up approved of the Þ th 
Deſign, and granted the King a Subſidy of Three Hunard ! 1 
Thouſand Marks to begin with. T here is ſome likelihood B gr 
that upon this Occaſion the Archbiſhop acted in Concert Þ th 
with the King, eitlier to ſound the Mind of the Commons, Fr 
or to ſtir them up to a War. But however, this Relo-P 2: 
lution perfectly correſponding with the Clergy's Project. it 
15 no wonder the Archbiſhop ſhould fo ſtrongly urge th: 
Neceſſity of a War. And indeed, this Affair was no 
ſooner reſolved in Parliament, but the Bi. intended again 
the Clerpy fell of its own accord, Peoples Minds being o- 
therwiſc taken up. 

During all the Reſt of this Year, Ambaſladors were con- 
tinually going backward and forward between London and 
Paris. France would ſain have had Heury's Marriage witif 
the Princeſs Catharine to be an cquivalcnt for the greateſt 
Part of the Demands of England. This was the Project that 
Court had formed, imagining Heury might be decoyed by 
that Lure. Henry, for his Part, rejected not the Propolal,pro-f 
vided the Marriage was conſidered only as a Conſequence off 
the Peace, or at leaſt luch Conditions were annexed to u. 3 
ſhould procure him the Reſtitution of rhe Provinces olf 47 
ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. He made as it he ſufcredÞ En- 
himſelf to be amuſed to a certain Degree. He ſent Power Mal 
upon Power to his Ambaſſ;dors to prolong the Tim: df Wn 
the Ingagement he had entered into upon that Score. But 
when the Match was propoſed, theſe fare Ambaſſadors ie. 
zuſked to meddle with it till the Terms of the Peace vs "8 

Nv 
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firſt agreed upon. This was the Subject of all the Nego- 
tations, Mean while, it is certain that both Sides had no 
other View but to gain Time. Henry was too wiſe not to 
perceive that France would never comply with his Demands 
beſore ſhe had received ſome fatal Blow. On the other 
Hand, as there had not been for a good while any conſide- 
rable Alteration in England, be ſides the Acceſſion of a new 
King to the Crown, tne Court of France could not be- 
lieve that the Eng/ifb were in a Condition to ſupport the 
War they ſo loudly threatned. So that the ſole View of 
the French was to amuſe Henry till Jime ſhould cauſe ſome 
Turn in the Affairs of either Kingdom. Venti procceded 
gradually, without going out of his way, there being no- 
thing at Home capable of giving him any Interruption. 
France, on the contrary, was full of Diflentions. Thole 
a- the Helm took more care to keep their Ground againſt the 
oppoſite Party, than to prevent the Deſigns of the King 
of Enzlaud. Nay, it was next to impoſſible that they ſhould 
be able to take juſt Nieafures at fuck à Jjuncture. The 
Dauphin, who had the Management of Affairs, was a 
Prince whoſe Head was more Hot than Able, But granting 
his Capacity had been greater, what could he have done, 
hcmmed in as he was by two Factions which divided the 
Kingdom, and wherect neither was really attached to his 
Intereſts? Beſides, neither the Dauphin nor the Orleans- 
Faction could be perſuaded, that after an Intermiſſion of two 
whole Reigns, the King of England would even think in 
good earneſt of aſſerting his Right to the Crown of France. 
We find in the Engliſh Hiſtory, that after Heury had ſent 
the firſt Time to demand the Crown of France, the 
Dauphin, in Deriſion of his Youth, ſent him tor a Preſent 
a Tun of Tennis-Balls. His Intent no doubt was to let him 
know that he thought him fitter to play ar Tennis than to 
manage Arms *: But it was not long before he was of ano- 
ther Opinion. Such was the Di!potition of the Court of 


Henry ſent him back word, he wou'd r-pay him with Balls of 


reater Force, whoſe Stroke the ſtropgeſt Gate: of Paris ſhould 


yo! be Raccets ſufficient to revound. 
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1414 France, Whillt Henry was wholly taken up in making Pre- 


— 


puations neceſſary to accomplith his Deſigns. | 
France lc: he Reſojutton of the Parliament of Leiceſter o- | 
gizs 761816 pened the Eyes of thoſe who governed France. They | | 


Ver Aica- Were ſentible at length chat Henry was in Earneſt, and it 
fures, Was not without ſoine C onſufion, that they perceived he 
ad made ute, to over- reach them, of the ame Means they 
Ed practiled themſelves to amuſe him. The Negotiations 
bout the Marriage, and the frequent prolonging the In- 
gagement he Had volunt arily entered into, were only a Dc- 
coy oi His to hinder France from being provided for her 
Defenic. This 15 what plainly enough appears by the Pai. 
Jamenc's Relolve. Then it was that Charles's or the Das 
prin's Council, thought it high time to think ſerioully. of Ot 
zu ing Hoy me Care fadion. To that Purpole, Sec:: 
tar y Col was diſpatched to him with freſh Offers, Lat 
which were tar fnort of his Claims. Before the meeting c 
the Parlament of Leiceſter, Henry had, as one may tay, 
demanded the whole Kingdom of France only by ti: 
By, and to ſerve as a Fo undztion for his other Pretention: 
Bur when he found himfclt backed by bis Parliament, hi: 
tz:ked at a much higher Rate, and ſeemed unwilling to be 
latisficd with what. he had demanded at firſt. However, 
to cmule France, he all along pretended to delire that the 
A Bair might be determined by a Fate To tit 
end, he res il conſented that the Marr: ge ſhould he tiested 
OUT, and the Teim of his Ingegen ent prolong ed to ti: 
1 11 hof Auguſ impowering his Am baden tO put. 1: 
as much longer as they ſhould judge proper. But ll tf 
mace him not delay or interrupt his Preparations for War. 
Henry Mcan while the Negotiation with the Duke of Bargwun:; 
bis Royer Nil went on, whilſt that Prince was hard preſſed by ki 
ations3vich Eneinies. In the Month of June, Henry ſent to hit 
7 Duke Philip Morgan, a Perſon of Ercat Abilities, who be; 1. 


11644 


1510. 


qo f . 
17, aipto 


of Bur- ways cmpo) yed in the moſt important Negotiation 
gundy. LS ; 
p. 159 Morgan's publick Inſtructions were only to renew the Ir 


with the Flemings. But the Choice of that Ambaſſador, 0 
the comin 8 ot Fu de la Vieuville into England from ta 
Duke, tog ther with the preſent J uncture of the Times | 
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plain Evidences enough that theſe Goings backwards and 
tot wards Were NOT merely tO prolong 4 Truceof Commerce, 
wherein there was no great Difficuſty. Betides, the Dil- 
covery we ſhall ce hercafter, will make appear what was 
then in the Duke of Bargzndy's Head, Ihe gaining of that 
Prince to his Intereſts was a material Point to Henry, A 
fairer Opportunity could not offer, {ince it was at a Time 
when the Court of Fra ce ſhowed no manner of Regard 
for him. But he boggled, it icems, at making ſo extraor- 
dinary a Step, and was unwilling to have recourie to Heary 
without an «b!olute Necciſity. Aundſt all theſe Negoti- 
ations paſſed the Year 1414. 
in the Beginning of the next Year, IIcary conſented to 1415. 
the prolonging the Tiuce to the 1ſt of A Mean while Act. Fob. 
the Court of France, alarmed at the great Preparations carry - a 
ing on in Exgland, ſent thither agaia the Archbithop of 5 
Bourges, With eleven more Ambaſladois, It is likely the 
Archbiſhop made ſome new Offer to 41. any, but which was 
not conſiderable enough to content him: All he could ob- 
rain was, the further prolonging the Truce to the 8th of 
June. 
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Whilſt theſe Ambaſſadots were at London, theo Ning al- Te Truce 
ſembled the Lords Spiritual and Tempural, at leaſt as many Y h 
as were at hand. When they were met, he acquaiated them pas 
by the Þithep of incheſter his Uncle 2nd Lord Chaycel- B 


; ö 
; . tHenryrells 
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War into France, in order torecover the Inheritarce of his £2 7; reſol- 
Anceftors. This Declaration ſeemed necdlets, ſeeing the 5 5 
great Men had been ſufficiently informed of his Detien. „ 22. 
But probably his Intent was to oblige by that Means t! 

French Amvall:gors to dilcovet at once what they had to 
propoſe to him, he imagining that they ſtili refrained to let 
him know the utmoſt they were to offer. The preſent The Trice 
Poſture of Affairs in France mace him hope they would protenged 


a * 
* 
* 


224. 


propole the putting I tings upon the Foot of the Treaty © 
of Bretigny. In that caſe, he would doubtleſs have been ſa- p. 
tisſied with fo conſiderable an Advantage, though he had 
for ſome Timetalk'd of his Claim tothe whole Kingdom of 
France, The Archbiſhop of Bearges nolonger queſtioning 
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1415- the King's Deſigns, told him, that he wanted to go to 


France tor freſh Inſtructions; upon which Henry conlented 
the Truce ſhould be further prolonged to the 15th of Jh. 
The ſame Prelate being returned to England a fe Daya be- 
fore the Expiration of the Truce, added ſomerhing more 
to the former Offers ; but it was to no purpoſe. Nothing 
was capable of iarisf ying Henry but the Treaty of Bretigny, 
The Arch. The Archbiſhop demanded his An(wer in writing, and the 
biſhop of King ordered it to be given him immediately, Some add, 
8 that the Archbiſhop ſeeing there was nothing to be done, 
ro the King. fell to reproaching the King, that not content with 
Crown which the King his Father had unjuſtly wrefted 
from Richard II, he had a mind to invade that of France 
too: but he would find it a more difficult Task than he 
imagined. 
Henry in- Every Thing being ready, Heury ordered all his Troop; 
barks his to repair forthwith to Soa:hampron, where they were to 
Troops,4nd embark, he himſclf goiag before to manage Matters as the 


tonne, 


his Nezerj. Troops and Tranſports arrived. Whilſt he was thus buſicd 
ation wich in the Imbarkation, he gave frein Powers to Philip Morgan, 
the Due I to conclude a Treaty of Alliance with the Duke of Bur- 
Burgundy. andy. This makes appcar, that the Duke, who was {t1!! 
at the Court of France, held private Intelligence with 

Zenry, and in all appearance contributed very much to the 
ingaging him in this Undertaking. Their Treaty however 
was not concluded till to Years after. 

Henry was preparing to ſet out about the latter End of 
July, or the Beginning of Auguſt, The greateſt Part of 
his Troops were already embarked, when notice was given 
him of a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, formed by ſuch 
as he thought he had the leaſt Reaſon to ſulpeft. If we 
may believe rhe E»pliſh Hiſtorians, the Court of France 
dreading the Iſſue of the War, had employed vaſt Sums of 
Money to bribe fone Perſons to kill the King. They make 
theſe Sums to amount to a Million of French Livres, 
which is not to be thought ſtrange, conſidering the Qus- 
lity of the Per ſons concerned in the Plot; namely, Richard 
Earl of Ca»2bridge, Brother of the Duke of York; Henn 
Scroop Lord Ticafurer, who commonly lay in the fanic 

Room 


4 Plct a- 
gainſt the 
King diſce- 
wered, 


BOOK XI. „ U N 


Room with the King; and Thomas Grey Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Privy-Counſellor *. Ir 15 not certain howe- 
ver, that they had a Deſign upon the King's Liſe: At leaſt 
the Earl of Cambrid ge's Confeſſion, exrant in the Collec- A 
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Act. Pub. 


tion of the Publick 425 contains nothing like it. It appears 1%. 305 


only, that they had conſpired to ſer the Earl of March at 
their Head, and conduct him where they hoped they ſhould 
be able to raiſe an Army, by making ute of the Name of 
Richard II. as if he were ſtill living. That if they One 
not deceive the People by that Means which had alrea y 
been ſo often practiſed, their Intent was to publiſh a Aa- 
nifeſto in the Name of the Earl of Hach, . the 
People to reſtore that Prince to his Right. which was u- 
furped by the Honſe of Lancaſter. As they could not 
make ule of the Earl « March's Name, without having 
him in their . or at leaſt of their Side, they co uld 
not help letting him into the Plot. The Eart was at a 
great Joſs whit % do when he was told the Secret. A 


Crown, to de believed he had a juſt Right, was 
well wort! Dann of running lome Risk to obtain it. 
zut on the ome Hand, he was ſatisfied that the Conſpira- 


tors ated no. roma Motive of Tut ice or A ffect ion for his 
Perſon: Beides, the Uncertainry cf the Tilue could not 
but dithcarten him. Mean while, he was preiled very 


earneſtly to enter into the Conlpiracy. Not being able to 


reſolve immediately, he de ſired time to cont; ide [ of ſo im- 
portant an Affair; and it was with great Diiticuly that 
they gave him the reſt of that Day. During that Iuter- 
val, he made ſuch Reflections, as induced him to go and 
acquaint the King with the whole del Frenry, fur- 
prifed at the News, immediately ordered the Conipirators to 


. 
FT: 1 An. 


FS Dife 


be apprehended, who conleſhng their Guilt Vere Cons T 
demned and executed. The Earls of Cambridge and Pore ro 
76 A robert an; 4 ? N 


* 4 E . non 3 5 2 
* Though Thomas Grey is called her dana DY home“ f OUT [91 pop 


ans Earl of Northumberland, vet ie could not be to, ſceing ry 
Piercy, Son of Hotſ; Kr, as roſtor dro that Honour in the Fi CT 
tienry V. as appears by the Parliament Rollt, 2 H. V. u. 17. Dug- 
dale ſays. this Grey was of FRE mY amily of Lord Grey of Here in 


Northumberland. Vol. II. p. 
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1415. thumber/and were beheaded, and the Lord Scroop tuſtered 


the firſt Spark of that Pire which conſumed in Proceſs of 
Time the Two Houſes of Lancaſter and York, As the Earl 
of Cambridge had married a Siſter of the Earl of March, 
It is very likely that he had engaged in the Plot, with a 
View to procure the Crown for Kichard his Son, Heir ap- 
parent of that Earl, who had no Childten. 
nemy , This Affair having detaincd Henry at Southampton longer 
. than he imogined, he could not fail till the 18th or 19th 
2 of Auguſt. His Fleet conſiſted of Fiftcen Hundred 


1 Trap fport Ships, on Board of which he had embarked Six 
Thouſznd Men at Arms, and Tw enty Thoufend Arches, 
„ making in all an Army of about Fifty Thoutand Men. He 
5 Was attended by the Earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwal, Sa- 
5 Ji. 12825 Huntington, be lides a great Number of other No- 


H \ Lends at blemen. On the 211t of Arguſt he landed his Troops at 
ae rr de Grace in Vermanay, and without Loſs of "Time 
Grace. ; mane Cm , 
| marched towards Hari CUT about nine Miles off. That 
Place was ſtrong and well- ſtored. J uſt before Four Hun- 
dared Nen at Arms had been ſent thithers be ſides abundance 
' 10 f Gentlemen of the Neigbbourhood, who came of their 
T.., Har Own Accord. The Garnion made a vigorous Defence, bu 
1 fleur, ad however, in a little Time they were fore d to capitulate, and 
Wl peopies i promae to farrendet the Place unleſs relicved within tare? 
1 Eng- Days. The Term Veit expired, and no Relief come, 
BY Henry took Poſſeſſion of the Town, and expelling che 
Inhabitants, planted an EFrg/ifh Colony in their Room, 35 
Edward III. had formerly done at Calais. 
This Place being of the utmoſt Imports ice, Henry would 
not depart from thence till it was entirely repaired and put 
AQ. Pub, Ina good Poſture of Defence. Whilſt he was employed in 
IX. 313. this Work, he ſenta written Challenge to the Dauphin, ol- 
fering to decide all th * Differences by a {:ngle Combat be- 
tween them I wo, In thele Differences nothing leſs was 
concern'd, in the King's Opinion, than the whole Kingdom 
of France. It he :ddrele d himfelf tothe Dauphin, it was on 
account of the King his Father's Diſtemper, which render- 
cd him uncapable of accepting ſuch a Challenge. But ast 
W135 


22 


the uſual Puniſhment of Traitors. This Was as it Wcie 


Book XI. 14. HENRY V. 


was not in the Dauphin's Power to hazard in a ſingle Com- 
bat the Crown of France, which was not yet in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion, Henry offered, in caſe he ſhould come off Con- 
queror, to let King Charles enjoy it during his Life. More- 
over, he proteſted that this Propoſal came wholly trom him- 
elf, without his Council, or any of the Royal Family ha- 
ving any Hand in it; and therefore he pretended it could 
bring no Prejudice to his own or his Succeſſors Rights. 
This Challenge was dated at his Town of Har fleur, Sep- 


tember 16th, 1415. It does not appear that the Dauphin 


ſent any Anſwer to it. The Truth is, the Offer was too diſ- 
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advantagious on his Side, fince he would have hazarded a 


Ctown which his Father was in actual Poſſeſſion of, and 


which he was naturally one Day to inherit ; whereas Henry 
would have run the Risk of bare Pretenſions only. 
The taking of Harfleur might have made Henry reſt ſa- 


Ill State of 


tified with the Succeſs of his firſt Campaign, which he had e Englich 


begun a little too late, had not the ill State of his Army 
given him a great dealof Trouble. The Flax, which was 
got amongſt his Troops, had made and ſtill did make ſuch 


* Ravage, that not above the fourth Part of his Army were 


in a Condition to bear Arms. This Diſtemper had not 
ſeized the common Soldiers only, but the moſt conſidera- 
ble Officers themſelves were not free from it. The Biſhop 
of Norwich and the Earl of Suffolk were already dead of it. 


The Duke of Clarence the King's Brother, the Earl of 


Arundel, and ſeveral other Officers of Diſtinction had been 


| ſo dangerouſly ill of it, that they were obliged to return 
to England, in hopes of being cured there. 


AMY. 


At the ſame Time Henry learned from all Hands that TeFrench 


the French were drawing together their Forces with all ſpeed 


in order to give him Battle. Till the taking of Harfleur 


the Court of France ſeems to have doubted that the King 
of England intended to wage War in good earneſt, ſince 
they had made no Preparations for a Defence. Bur 
aſter the Loſs of ſo important a Place, King Charles's Coun- 
cil eaſily perceived it was neceſſary to aſſemble all the Forces 


of the Kingdom, in order to put a Stop to the Progreſs of 
n Enemy, who began to be very formidable. The great 
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1415 Armament France was preparing, the ill State of the Eng- 
Henry re- 7% Army, and the Approach of Winter, obliged Henry 
to think of retreating. He ſeems to have been able to 


. 
Cala re-embark at Harfleur. But whether he thought that 
would look too much like running away, or whether he 
forclaw not all the Obſtacles he afterwards encountered, 
or for ſome other unknown Reaſon, he came to a Reſo- 
lution to retire by Land to Calais. 
Dificuliics The March he undertook was difficult, at a Seaſon when 
of the the Rains began to make the Roads very bad. But it be- 
March. came much more ſo by Accidents which he did not ex- 


pect. The Freach having foreſeen, or been informed of 
his Deſign, broke down in all haſte the Bridges, and 
ſpoiled the Cauſeys which were in his Rout, and de ſtroy- 
ed, or removed into the fortified Towns, the Proviſions 
and Forrage that he might have met with in the Country, 
On the other Hand, the Conſtable D' Albret, with a Body 
of Troops which he had drawn together, whilſt the reſt 
were getting ready, continually harraſſed the Engliſh, and 
conſtrained them to march cloſe together, and to be always 
upon their Guard. All theſe Ditficulties hindered them 
from going forward ſo ſpecdily as would have been neceſ- 
{ary to get out of this Plunge, 
be is not. Amidſt all theſe Obſtacles in his Way, Henry marched a. 
ableto paſs long the Somme, in hopes of being able to paſs that River at 
the Som- the Ford of Blarquetaquey as Edward III had done the Day 
me. before the Battle of Crecy. But when he came there, he found 
that Paſs rendercd impracticable by being drove full of ſharp 
Stakes, and defended moreover by a Body of Troops poſt- 
ed on the other Side. He was extremely concerned to find 
he could nor put his Project in Execution. He lay under 
a Neceſlity however, either of paſſing the Somme, or re- 
ſolving to return to Harfleur through the very ſame Difh- 
culties he had alieady been expoſed to, and without know- 
He reſolves ing When he came there, how to maintain his Army. In 
zo go to the this Extremity he determined to march along the River to 
Fountain- its Fountain-head, though by ſo doing, he went very 


Head, far out of his Way: As he advanced, he every mou 
| | e =youn 
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ſaund the Bridges broken down, and the Fords guarded by 1415. 


Troops, intrenched on the other Side. | 
As in ſo wretched a Cale, there was no Remedy but Pati- Th, Army 
ence, Henry took all poſſible Care to inſpire his Troops /«fers 
with it, by bearing his ſhare of the Wants and Hardſhips ee in 
they laboured under. It is eaſy to judge, that theſe Hard- . 
ſhips were by no means proper to ſtop the Courſe of the 
Diſtemper they were afflicted with, but on the contrary, 
great Numbers fell ill in the March. In fine, to compleat 
his Misfortune, Henry had Advice that the King of France 
was come to Roan, and had ſent to the Conſtable fourteen French 
Thouſand Men at Arms, with all the Princes and great OE 5 
Lords of the Kingdom, except the Dukes of Berry ane 
Burgundy, The Dauphin was very delirous of command- 
ing the Army; but the King would not give him leave. 
The Conſtable, who had alſo drawn together abundance of 
other Troops, having received fo ſtrong a Reinforcement, 
called a Council of War, wherein it was unanimouſly re. 
ſolved to give the Engliſh Battle. But as the French Gene- 
rals thought themſelves ſure of Victory, conſidering the 
Syperiority of their Numbers, they judged it beſt, inſtead 
of continuing to guard the Sozame, to Jer the Engliſh Ar- They go 
my pals over, and to go and poſt themſelves in the way 474 expert » 
to Calais. This Reſolution heing taken, they went and 5 
expected their Enemies in the Earldom of St. Paul, to the Road to 
end they might draw them over the Somme, into a Place Calais, 
where they ſhould not be able to make a Retreat. 
It 1s certain that by paſſing the River. Hexry run into 
manifeſt Danger, ſince he had no other Courle to take but 
o conquer or die. It is true he might have turned back to 
Harfleur ; but I cannot tell whether that was leſs haz d- 
ous, conſidering the Difficulties he mult have encountered, 
and which he had not without infinite Pain and Trouble 
lurmounted. Where fore it is a Queſtion which ſeems to 
me hard to be decided, whether Fig hing was more to be 
dreaded than Retreating. But however, it is to be pre- nas 
ſumed that he choſe what to him appeared the leaſt hazardous, ee his. 
when he continued his March along the Somme, with a March. 
Reſolution to go and face the Danger which watted for 
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1415. bim on the other Side. As the Paſſes were no longer de- 
. tended, he found one between St. Quentin and Peronne, 
me. where he cauſed his Army to go over. But although this 
Obſtacle, which hitherto had ſeemed the greateſt, was fe. 
moved, the Engliſh Army did not find their Caſe one ot 
altered for the better. Their Enemies, fix Times more in 
Number, were ready to receive them upon their coming o- 
ver; whom there was a Neceſſity of vanquiſhing in order 
Offi rs tore- to open a Way to Calais. The French Hiſtorians affirm, 
Store Har- that Henry ſeeing himielf in this wretched Situation, offered 
fer. to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the Damages he had cauſed 
in Fraxce ſince his Landing, if he might have Liberty to 
His Offer march on unmoleſted: Bur that his Offer was rejected. 
rejeied. On the contrary, the Conſtable and Princes that were in the 
TheFrench French Army, ſent three Herelds to offer him Bate, Icav- 
chatlerge ing to his Choice the Time and Place. Henry replied, That 
him. ; 55 
His An- he bad been a good while upon his March to Calais; that 
ſuer. it was Jong of them they had not fought him, and that in 
caſe they had any ſuch Deſign, there was no occaſion to 
appoint the Time or Place, that he was 16folvid to pus ſue 
his March, and they ſhould lv find him ready to ge 
ceive them. 
a The French Army being poſted in bis Rent, there wos 
theEnen'y, no poſſibility of going by them wrhout fighting, He 
who offer reſolved there fore to prepare for » Batt, On the 220 of 
bimBattle; Oflober the French Generals ſeat him Wore 5y | Head, 
that on Friday following (a), they would giv. lim . 
which he Henry. Who had before ri what to 00, 5 cepted the 
1 - Ul 
accepts, Challenge, and preſented the Herald wiih a Robe wo. th 
two Hundred Crowns. During the three Days foie the 
Battle Henry never ceaſed to inſpire his I roops with C ou- 
rage, by promiſing to reward their Valour, nd by uhng 
all other Means moſt conducive to that Ene. He 1-t be- 
fore them the Glory of their Anceſtors, who obtaintd ihe 
famous Victories of Crecy and Poittiers, 2nd d.monſrated 
to them the Neceſſity they were under of corquerirgs in 
order to free themſelves from their preſent Calamities, and 
101 
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to avoid ſtill much greater. His Exhortations had ſo won- 
dertul an Effect, that the Officers and Soldiers, far from 
dreading the great Numbers of their Enemies, deſired no- 
thing ſo much, as to join Battle with them. The Day before 
the Fight, Henry having ſent David Gam, a Welſh Captain, 
to view the Poſture of the Enemy, this brave Officer 
brought back Word, that there were enough to kill, 
enough to take Priſoners, and enough to run away, This 
couragious Aſſurance pleaſed the King mightily, as it was 
a good Sign that his Men were firmly reſolved to do their 
Duty. Mean while the French were making merry in their 
Camp, holding themſelves ſure of Victory, by Reaſon of 
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1415; 
Fir mneſs 
of theKing 
and his 
Troops. 


Great diſ- 


proportion 
between ' 


their Numbers. Mererai owns, that they were four Times the rwo 


as many as the Engliſh. Monſtrelet lays ſix Times. 
Diverſity may partly proceed from Mezerai's reckoning 
all the Soldiers, ſick and well, in the Exgliſi Army, and 
from the other's meaning only ſuch as were in a Condition 
to fight. The Fngliſb Writers make the Difference be- 
tween the two Armies much greater, afhrming the French 
amounted to one Hundrd and fifty Thouſand, and the 
Engliſh but to nine Thouſand, However this may be, it 
is certain the Superiority of the French was vaſtly great. 
But what Odds ſoever there was between the two Armies, 
as to Number, there was another and no leſs conſiderable 
Diſparity with regard to the different State they were in. 
The Engliſb, troubled for the moſt part with a Flux, which 
had ſtuck cloſe to them ever ſince their Departure from 
Harfleur, were moreover harraſſed with a long March of a 
Month, in very bad Weather, and through an Enemies 
Country. They had all along been in want of Proviſions, 
and would doubtleſs have been all ſtarved to Death, if the 
exact Di/cipline, which the King cauſed to be obſerved had 
not engaged the Country People to ſupply them with Vic- 
tuals, for the ſake of ſelling them at an extravagant Rate. 
The French on the contrary were freſh and healthy, abound- 
ing with plenty of Proviſions, and labouring under no In- 


This Armies 


conveniency. If we may believe the Engliſh Hiſtorians, Confidence 
ſo confident of Succeſs were the French Leaders, that they 9 the 


ſent to the King to know what he intended to give for 


his 


j 


French. 
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The two 
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are draum 
4p in order 
of Battle. 
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his Ranſom, when he ſhould be in their Hands. Henry 
deſpiſing this Bravado, replied, as ſome tell us, That it 
would quickly be known, whoſe Buſineſs it was to com- 
pound for the Ranſoms. 

On the 25th of October, the Day appointed forthe Bat. 
tle, the two Armies were drawn up in Battalia at Break of 
Day. The Conſtable D' Albree committed on this Occa- 
hon an unpardonable Blunder, in chuſing for the Field of 


Blunder of Battle a narrow Piece of Ground, flanked on one Side 


t he Conſla- 
ble. 


by a Rivulet, and on the other by a large Wood. By 
which Means he loſt all the Advanteg which the Superio- 
rity of Numbers, and eſpecially in Horſe, could give him, 
It is molt certain that this General ought to have poſted 
himſelt in a large and open Place, where he might have had 
it in his Power to ſurround the Engliſh, who were bur x 
Handful of Men in compariſon of his Army. But by 
drawing up his Troops in Battalia upon ſuch a narrow 
Piece of Ground, he was forced to make his Front no 
larger than that of the Enemy, and fo deprived himſelf of 
a very manifeſt Advantage. Neither can it be ſaid, that 
the Choice of the Field of Battle was not entirely in his 
Breaſt. Seeing the Enpliſh were marching for Calais, it 
was in his Power to plant himſelf in ſome ſpacious Plain, 
capable of containing his whole Army, and where he might 
have had room to fight all at once. So that one cannot 
enough wonder at his Blindneſs, which can be aſcrihed to 
nothing but his Preſumption. His Deſign, it ſeems, was 
to dam up that narrow Paſlage, to the end the Fxpliſhmight 
not be able to proceed, nor conſidering that this Precaution 
could be advantagious only to the weaker Side. I 
have dwelt a little upon this falſe Step, becauſe in all likel- 


hood it was the principal Cauſe of the bad Succeſs the 


French had in this Day's Action. The Conſtable, blinded 
by the Number of his Troops, drew them up, as I ſaid, 
on this narrow Ground, but ſo cloſe together, that it was 
eaſy to foreſee Confuſton and Diſorder would enſue during 
the Battle. He divided his Army into three Bodies; the 
Firſt of which he commanded himſelf, and with bim were 
the Dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, the Earls of — Fee 

| oMey 
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dime, Richemont, the famous Marſhal Boucicaut Grand Ma- 1415, by. 
ſter of the Croſs-Bow Men, the Lord Dampier Admiral 1 


of France, the Dauphin of Auvergne, and ſcveral other 
Officers of the greateſt Diſtinction. All theſe Princes and 
Lords thought themſelves happy in being in the firſt Line, 
perſwaded as they were, that there would be nothing left 
| forthe other two to do. The Duke of Alenſon com- 3,3 
manded the Second Body, with the Duke of Bar, the 3 
FT. arls of Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſi, and Grand- Pre. 
At the Head of the Third Line, were the Earls of Marle, 
Dampmartin, Fauquenberg and the Lord de Lauroi. 

Whilſt the French were drawing up in Battle-array, Precate 
Henry detached a Body of four Hundred Spear-Men, to go ep e 
and poſt themſelves out of Sight of the Enemy, behind Grove 
the Wood cn the Left-hend of the Field of Battle. He 642. 
lodged moreover two Rundred Archers in a low Meadow- 

Ground covered with ſome Buthes on the Right. In 
ddtaw ing up his Army, he could make but two Lines b 
reaſon of the ſmoil Number of his Troops. Edward Duke 
| of Jork commanded the Firſt, attended by the Lords Beau- 
mont, Will: 4ghby and Stanhope *, The King put himſelf 
at the Head ot the Second, with a Gold Crown on his Hel- 
met, which ſerved for a Creſt, and n:ar him was the Stand- 
ard of England. In this Poſture he expected the French to 
come and attack him. In the mean Time he went through 
all the Ranks, exhorting his Troops not to be afraid of a 
Multitude of raw and undiſciplined Soldiers. He repre- 
ſented to them, that the obtaining of Victories depended 
not on Numbers, but on Bravery, and above all on the Al- 
ſiſtance of God, in wkom headmoniſhed them to place their 
whole Truſt. Perceiving that the French kept their Stand- 
ing, he ſent for ſome ot his principal Officers, and ſaid to 
them with a chearful Countenance, A Friends, Since they 
will not begin, it is our Buſineſs to open a Paſſage with our 
Swords. Let us charge them in the Name of the ever bleſſed 


Trinity. 


There was no Lord Stan hope then, Sir Philip Stanhope not be- 
Ing created Baron of Shelford, till the 14th of King /ames, and after- 
wards in the 14th of Charles I. Earl of Chefterjield. . The Perſon 


meant here was Sir John Cornwall, attetwards Lord Farhope. 77 
, : Dugdale. - a by 
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14 5. Trinity. Having ſaid theſe Words, he gave the Signal of 
= ar Battle. Immedaiatcly rhe Soldiers cf the foremoſt Ranks 
cheChar;e, having removed the Stakes which they had ſet up before 

them to reſiſt the Fury of the Cavalry, the whole Army, 
ſhouting as uſual, pur themſelves in Motion. Having 
moved forwerd a little, they made a Halt, expecting the 
Enemy to come on; but finding the French ſtirred not, 
they continued their March in good Order. As ſoon a; 
they came within Bow -ſhot, the foremoſt Ranks pitched 
the Stakes *, inter weaving them one among another, and 
bending them a little towards the Enemy. At the lame | 
Time a Body of choſen Archers advancing ſome Paces, be- 
gan at a ſmall Diſtance to let fly upon the Enemy a Shower 
of Arrows thice Foot long, which being ſhot by Men of 
Dexterity and V igour, did the greater Execution among the | 
French, as they ſtood extremely clole together and had ſcarce f 
room to move. The French Cavalry advancing at length a 
to repulſe the Archers, theſe laſt nimbly retreated behind ; 
the Stakes with a wonderful Diſcipline, in which the King 
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had exerciſed them himſelf for ſome Days. Mean while t 
the two Hundred Bow-Men who lay concealed in the Mea- F 
dow, riling up on a ſudden, ler fly their Arrows among N 
the Cavalry, who were put in a Diſorder ſo much the great- A 
er, as the Horſes ſunk up to their Knees in the Ground | 5 
Monſtre- ſoftened by the Rains. The Engliſb ſeeing them in Con- " 
let. fuſion, threw away their Bows, and ſell upon their Enc- h 
mies Sword in Hand. It is affirmed, that the Exgliſb, for the 0 
molt part, were fain to fight quite naked from the Waſte 5 


downwards, by Reaſon of their Diſtemper. However 3s 
the firſt Line of the French conſiſted of all the beſt Troops 0 

in their Army, this Charge, vigorous as it was, was re- 
pulſed with ſome Loſs on the Side of the Exgliſſ, But 5 
that was not capable of diſheartening Men that were deter- | a 


mined to conquer or die. After they had taken Breath | E. 
a while, they charged again with ſuch Reſolution, that it * 
was not poſſible for their Enemies to ſtand the Shock. Ji 
thi 

* They were ſtudded with Iron at both Ends, and about fix Foot th 
long. Theſe were ſet up by the Direction of the Duke of Tort. | bi: 


This 
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This ſecond Attack was ſo much the more difficult to be 
repulſed, as at the ſame Time the French felt themſelves 
flanked by the Engliſh Horſe, who had lain in Ambuſh be- 
hind the Wood. Then it was that Diſorder was every 
where ſpread among the Troops ſo vigorouſly preſſed by 
their Enemies, who flew without Mercy all that came in 
their Way. The firſt Line of the French having at length 


taken to flight, after ſeeing the Conſtable ſlain, with a great 


Number of other Officers, and the moſt Part of the Princes 
and Generals made Priſoners, the Engliſh found themſelves 
ſtopped by the ſecond Line, which came to repair the Di- 
order. 

Mean while, Henry having advanced with his ſecond 
Line, as the firſt gained Ground, ſtood ready to ſupport 
his Men who would have been in Danger of being put to 
Rout, in caſe he had been at too great a Diſtance. 
W bilit the firſt Body after having fo bravely fought, were 
filing off to the Right and Left, in order to make Way for 
the King, and go and rally in his Rear, Henry alighting 
from his Horſe, preſented himſelf to the Enemy with an 
undaunted Countenance. The Duke of Alenſon, Prince of 
the Blood- Royal of France, advanced at the Head of his 
Body with great Intrepidity, not queſtioning but he ſhould 
be able by his Conduct and Valour to repair the Di!- 
honour his Countrymen had juſt received. He had de- 
tached eighteen reſolute Fellows, with Orders to keep cloſe 
to the King of England, and never leave him till they had 
either {lain or taken him Priſoner. Henry for his Part march- 
ing on with a Fierceneſs heightened by the Succeſs of his 
foremoſt Troops, charged the ſecond Line with a Valour 
equal to that of the moſt renowned Heroes in Hiſtory. He 
tought on Foot at the Head of his Men, ruthing among his 


Enemies, as if he had forgot that the Fate of his Army de- 


pended upon his Life. 
Mean Time the eighteen Cavaliers who had undertaken to 


I29 
1415. 


The firſt 
Line of the 
French 


routed, 


Henry 
EZghts on 
Foot at the 
Head of his 
Loops. 


de 15 exp8e 


diſpatch him, having opened their Way to him, one of / - © great 


them gave him ſuch a Blow with a Battle-Ax on the Head, 
that it ſtunned him for a while, though the Goodneſs of 
his Helmet reſiſted its Violence. At the fame Time, 
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1415. the reſt were ſtriving with all their Power to come at him, 
In all appearance, he would hardly have eſcaped the Fury 
of the Deſperadoes, had not David Gam the brave Wiſh 
Captain, with two other Officers of the ſame Nation, ſaved 
his Life at the Expence of their own. The King, who 
had recovered his Senſes, ſeeing them extended at his Feet 
and (till alive, knighted them all three, being unable, in the 
Condition they were in, to reward their Loyalty any other 
way. At the ſame Time the eighteen Frenchmen who till 
made prodigious Efforts to execute their Deſign, were all 


killed upon the Spot. 
Henry's The Heat of the Battle increaſing, Henry ſtill more ani- 
great Cou- mated by the Danger he had run, gave ſignal Proofs of his 
rage. Valour, and drew upon him the braveſt of the Enemies. 


The Duke of Glouceſter his Brother who fought by his 

Side, being knocked down with the Blow of a Club, he co- 

vered him a good while with his own Body to prevent his 

He isknock- being killed outright. By this bold Action, e brought 
ed down himlelf into ſuch Danger, that at length he received on his 
en his Head a Blow which made him fall on his Knees. But his 
Kues. Guard, immediately advancing, repulſed the Enemy, and 
gave him Time to riſe again. The Hazard the King was 

expoſed to, and the Wonders he performed, inſpired his 
TheFrench Troops with a ſort of Fury. On a ſudden, as it were by 
are put ip Conſent, the Engliſh Soldiers incouraging one another, 
diſorder. ran headlong upon their Enemies, and by this violent and 
unexpected Attack, put them in ſuch Diſorder, that their 

Leaders could never repair it. Henn improving this Ad- 

vantage, preſſed them vigorouſly in order to hinder them 

from recovering out of their Surprize, being well aware that 

this was the lucky Moment on which the Victory was to 

depend. Their Diſorder increaſing more and more by 

Reaſon of their great Numbers and want of Room, they 

began at length to retreat as they fought, and in ſuch a man- 

ner as plainly ſhowed they would quickly take to their 

Heels. 

The Duke of Alenſon extreniely concerned to ſee the 
Battle loſt by the Flight of the ſecond Line, and deſpairing 
that the Third would be able to renew the Fight, gene- 
| rouſly 
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rouſly reſolved to die honourably, rather than turn his 1415. 
Back and live to be a Witneſs of his Country's Diſgrace. 
Regardleſs of a Life he was determined to loſe, he took 

with him a ſmall Number of brave and reſolute Perſons, 

and furiouſly making Way with his Sword through the 

Engliſh Troops, he every where ſought the King of Eng- 

| land, in hopes of revenging by one ſingle Stroke, the Lols 

France had that Day ſuſtained. It was no hard Matter to 

find Henry, who thought of nothing leſs than concealing 

himſelf. The Moment the Duke ſaw him, he ran at him, Alenſos 
and crying aloud that he was the Duke of Alenſon, diſ- A, 5 
charged on his Head a Blow with ſuch Violence, that it Fb, 
carried off one half of the Gold Crown on the Top of his 

Helmet. Henry not having been able to parry the Blow, was 

not flow to revenge it. In return, he ſtruck the Duke to the :wwhoknocks 
Ground, and with repeated Blows flew two of his brave Y deu. 
Attendants. In an Inſtant, the Duke was ſurrounded by a 

Crowd of Enemies who put an End to his Life, maugte 

all the Endeavours of the King to fave him. The Death of 

the Duke of Alenſon having quite bereaved his Troops of 

all Courage, they openly took to Flight. 

2. The third Line of the French being ſtill freſh and in The rh1r4 


good Order, might have renewed the Battle : Bur their en of bo 
1 Hearts failing at the Sight of the Slaughter which had been 1 
ſ made, and was ſtill making, it was not in the Power of the our ght 
- Leaders to bring them to charge. So thar finding them- ing. 

n ſelves reduced to a Neceſſity of retreating without fight- 


ing, they left the Run-aways of the ſecond Line expo ed 
0 to the Fury of their Purſuers, who were cloſe at their Heels. 
N Then it was that the Exgliſh having nothing to do but to 


Y kill and take Priſoners, exerciſed Pity or Cruelty, accordin 
n as every one was naturally inclined. As it was impoſlible 
eir for the French in the Diſorder they were in to rally, and 
as their Numbers were an Obſtacle to their Flight, they 
he voluntarily offered themſelves to Death or Captivity, as 
ng their victorious Enemies pleaſed. Mean while the Troops 
ne- that had retreated without fighting, were ſtill in Sight at 3 
ſly lome Diſtance, and ſeemed reſolved to ſtand their Ground ih 
againſt Enemies harraſſed with ſo long a Battle. But 4 
TOLD Ys. R 2 : the 


4 
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1415. the King perceiving they were ſtill more numerous than his 
Army, {ent them word by a Herald, that unleſs they im- 
mediately marched off they were to expect no Quarter, 
This bold Meflage had the Effect he expected. Whether 
their Troops were not fully reſolved what Courſe they 
ſhould rake, or whether they were apprehenſive of falling 
into the Hands of an implacable Encmy, in caſe they ſhould 
make an Attempt and not ſucceed, they retreated and left 
Henry Maſter of the Field of Battle. 
TheOccaſi- Finding himſelf thus ſure of the Victory, he thought 
on of the he had nothing more to do, when on a ſudden word was 
3 brought him, that the Enemies were in his Rear, and had 
Prifes D * already plundered his Camp. Surprized at this unexpected 

Accident, he haſtily ran to the Top of a little Hillock be- 
1 tween the Army end the Camp, to take a View of thelz 
1 new Enemies. He behc'd indeed great Diſorder among bis 
1 


Baggage, and ſaw the Troops which he had left to guard 
the Camp, diſperſed about the Field, and endeavouring to 


1 ſave themſelves by Flight. This Sight cauſing him to 
1 imagine that the Enemies had ralli-d in order to renew the 
1 Fight, he gave Order that the Priſoners ſhould be all ſlain, 
1 except only ſome of the greateſt Note. This Order being 
1 forthwith put in Execution, he rallied his Troops, and 
4 [ marched directly tothe Enemies, who took care not to ſtay 
oF | his Coming. They were a Company of Runaways, 
N ; headed by Robert de Bournonville, who retiring betimes out 


Will ſeverely puniſhed the Captain of thele Plunderers who 


a Sword {et with Diamonds, found :mong the King's Bag- 
gage. Tis pity ſo glorious a Victory ſhou!d have been ſullied 


„ was his Subject, for having been the Occaſion of fo great 

1 a Diſaſter; bur the Earl of Charolois his Son found Means 

| | to fave his Life. Tis ſaid, the Earl had been preſented with 
| 


in by this haſty Maſſacre. It may however be excuſed by 
1 the Impoſſibility the Exgliſh were under of guarding 
their Priſoners, and by the juſt Fears the King might be ia 
| 55 that 


t of the Battle, and knowing the Engliſh Camp was but 
F weakly guarded, went and pillaged it whilſt the two Ar- 
mics ere engaged. The Duke of Burgundy would have | 
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that the ſame Priſoners would turn againſt him, during the * 5. 
Fight which he ſaw himſelf upon the Point of renewing. 

Nothing more oppoſing the King's victorious Arms, his entry re- 
firſt Care was toreturn God Thanks for ſo ſignal a Victory turn: G 
which he had fo little reaſon to expect, and publickly to ac- 33 for 
knowledge that it was entirely owing to the Aſſiſtance of?“ ;. 
his All-powerful Arm. Afrer having performed this juſt 
Duty, he ſent for a French Herald which was inthe Army, 
and required him to declare to whom the Victory was to be 
aſcribed. The Herald anſwered, that the Victory was 
his beyond all Diſpute. Then the King asked him the cy, ir ;4, 
Name of a Caſtle which he ſaw before him near the Field Battle of 
of Battle, and being told it was called Ax incourt, he ſaid, Azincourt. 
that to all Poſterity this Day's Action ſhould be called the 
Battle of Axzincourt. As the Fight began at Ten in the 
Morning, end laſted till almoſt Five in the Afternoon, 

Henry not thinking fit to continue his March, for fear of 
fatiguing his Army too much, returned to Maſconcelles, 
where he had encamped the Night before. 


In this memorable Battle fo fatal to France, the French 15 Loſs of 
loſt the Conſtable 4 Albrer, the Duke of Alenſon Prince theFrench, 
of the Blood, the Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of Ne- 
vers, Brothers to the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of 
Bar, the Earls of Vaudemont, Marie, Rouſſi, Fauquenberg, 
and many more Officers of Note, befides Ten Thouſand 
private Soldiers. An Engliſi Hiſtorian ſays, that among 
the ſlain were one Archbithop *, three Dukes, ſix Earls, 
ninety Barons, fifteen Hundred Knights, and ſeven 
Thouſand Eſquires or Gentlemen. Among the Priſoners, 
who would have been very numerous had it not been for 
the Maſſacre after the Battle, the moſt eminent were the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls of Ex, Vendome, 
Richmont, Etonteville, and Marſhal Boucicaut. On the ,, of the 
Side of the Engliſh there were ſlain only the Duke of York, Engliſh, 
the Young Earl of S»ffolk, and, if we believe ſome of the 
Ergliſh Hiſtorians, not above four Knights, one Squire, Rf 
and twenty-eight common Soldiers, Some however with -» 


greater 
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1415. greater Probability affirm, the Exgliſh loſt four Hundred 
Men. Mexzerai mounts the Number to ſixteen Hundred 
and brings down the Loſs of the French to fix Thouſand, | 
It is very common on theſe Occaſions to ſee the like Di. 
verſity among the Hiſtorians of the two oppoſite Sides, 
Henry On the Morrow the King began his March again to- 
continues wards Calais. In going over the Field of Battle, he took 
1 Occaſion to ſpeak much in the Praiſe of his Troops: but 


at the ſame Time he exhorted thoſe about him not to be 
puffed up with a Victory which was gained purely by the 
miraculous Aſſiſtance of the Lord of Hoſts. During his 
March, he was extremely civil to the French Princes his 
Priſoners. 
Victory by the Superiority of his Merit, but becauſe God 
was pleaſed to make uſe of him as his Inſtrument, to puniſh 
AR. Pub, the Sins of the French Nation: That the Advantages he 
IX. 787. might expect from his Victory, were ſo far from making 
him averle to a Peace, that he was even more inclined to it 
than he was before the Battle. 
The Duke Some Days after the Duke of Burgundy ſent him a writ- 
7 ten Challenge, and let him know by a Herald that he ir- 


ges the tended to revenge the Death of his Brothers. Probably 
King. 


The King Henry willing to keep fair with that Prince whom he ſtil 
refuſe: to hoped to gain to his Intereſt, returned a very mild Anſwer, 
accept un. He told the Herald, as he gave him back the Gantlet which 
he had at firſt received from his Hand, that the Fr uc 
themſelves could witneſs he was not guilty of the Death of 


He told them, that he had not obtained the | 


— 


the Duke of Brabant and the Earl of Nevers were put to | 
Death in the Slaughter of the Priſoners after the Battle, | 


E _ 


_—_—— — — 


the Duke's Brothers, but that his own Subjects were an- 


ſwerable for their Blood. This he ſaid, becauſe Bournon- 
ville, who occaſioned the killing of the Prifoners, was 1 
Burgundian. 
Henry re- About the Middle of November Henry embarked for 
turns to England, taking along with him the principal Priſoners. 
England. Hemet in his Paſſage witha violent Storm, which put him 
in extreme Danger of his Life, and even cauſed ſome of his 


aa pub. Ships to founder. At laſt, after enduring great Hardſhips, 


1X. 327, he arrived on the 16th of November, He was received in 
Englani 


for 


ers. 
him 
f his 
ups, 
d in 


land 
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England with the Acclamations uſual on ſuch Occaſions, 
The people were never tired with praiſing a Prince that had 


rendered the Engliſh Name ſo formidable and glorious. His 
firſt Care was to appoint a Day of publick Thankſgiving 
for the happy Succeſs of his Arms. Then he cauſed the 
Bodies of the Duke of York and of the Earl of Suffolk, 
who loſt their Lives in the Battle, to be honourably inter- 
red *, The Duke of York leaving no Iſſue, Richard his 


Nephew, Son of the Earl of Cambridge beheaded at 
Southampton, was his Heir. 


The Wound France had juſt received was not ſo great The Trow- 
bles are re- 
newed in 


on account of the Advantages the King of England reaped 
by his Victory, which gained him not a ſingle Foot of 
Land, as for its being the Occaſion of the Civil Wars 
breaking out afreſh with more Fury than ever. The Duke 
of Burgundy relolving to take Advantage of the preſent 
ſuncture, claimed the Adminiſtration of Affairs again, 
from which he had been excluded ſome time ſince, and 


particularly by the Peace of Arras. He alledged, that 


now the Kingdom was threatned with utter Ruin, a 
Prince of the Blood, Firſt Peer, and double Peer of the 
Realm, was indiſpenſably bound in Duty to aid the King 
with his Counſels, and could not be debarred from coming 
to Court without Injuſtice and Danger. Bur as he was 
well aware that his Reaſons would be of no great weight, 
unleſs backed by Force, he approached Paris with an Army, 
and ſeized ſome Poſts about the City. The Dauphin, not 
being able to bear the Thoughts of admitting to Court the 


Duke of Burgundy, though his Father-in-law, ſent for the , ka- 

Earl of Armagnac, and gave him the Conftable's Sword. 33 
This Earl, ſworn Enemy of the Duke of Burgundy, did made Con- 
not ſpare thoſe who adhered to the Duke, and were com- / 


monly called the Burgundiann. He ordered ſome to be 


hanged, and great Numbers to be impriſoned, and by that Burgundi- 


Means heightned the Animoſity of the two Factions to 


ſuch 


Edward Duke of York, Son of Edmund de Langley, Son of Edward 
III. was buried in his Collegiate Church at Fotheringhay in Nor- 


tham tonſhire And Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffo!b, Son of him 
that died of the Flux betore Harfleur, was interred at Ewelme in 
Oxfordſhire. | 


* 
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1415. ſuch a Degree, that from thenceſorward nothing was ci. 

pable of uniting them againſt the common Enemy. The 

Dauphin ſeconded the Conſtable's Revenge, and never 

minded the reſtoring the ruinous Affairs of the Kingdom, 

The Dau- the Government whereof was in his Hands. 

* poiſo- namely, on the 2 4th of December, this Prince was poiſo- 

ed. ned. | 

John his By the Death of Lewis, the new Conſtable remained ſole 

Brother be- Maſter of the Perſon of the King, and of the Government 

comes of the Kingdom, till ſuch time as John Duke of Towrain 

Dauphin. ſhould return, to whom the Title of Dauphin was fallen, 

and who was then in Hainault with the Earl his Father-in- 

law. This young Prince having reſolved to eſpouſe neither 

Side, ſent Orders to both Factions to lay down their 

Arms. The Duke of Burgundy, who was loſing his Time 

1 before Lagny, obeyed, pretending he did fo out of pur: 

[ deference to the Dauphin's Orders, and retired into his 

| 1 noſe Dominions. Bur the Conſtable was riot fo tractable. As 

Fable. r he had the King's Perſon in his Power, he did nor think 

1 the Dauphin had any Right to command him, till he ſhould 

| be actually in Poſſeſſion of the Regency, which he ws 

Fc bent to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare againſt the Bur- 

gundians, It was this that hindered the Dauphin from fe- 

1 turning to Court. 
| 


Henry is All this while it was next to impoſſible that Fran 


2 70 could take any juſt Meaſures for her Defence againſt the 
{4 * or 


Attacks ſhe was threatned with from England. The Duke 


of Burgundy was privately treating with Henry, Thc 


gency. On the other Side, Lewis of Anjou, King c 
Sicily, who was then Head of the Orlean;-Faction, ws 
projecting how to deprive the Dauphin of his Birth-right, 
ö by procuring the Crown for Charles Earl of Ponthie his 
bl Son-in-law. To compals his Ends, he thought the ſureſ 
| Method he could take, was to ſecure the Aſſiſtance ot 
Sl England. Thus, all France as it were with one Conſen! 
though with different Views, earneſtly fought the Alliance 
of the Ergliſh, againſt whom tiie whole Nation oy 
| ve 
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Shortly after, 


Earl of Hainault was likewiſe courting that Monarch to 
put the Dauphin his Son- in- law in Poſſeſſion of the Re. 


r * au « r 
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| have firmly united, if private Intereſt had not prevailed 


above the Good of the Publick. In this manner paſſed 
the Year 1415, Which the Battle of Azinconrt has lor ever 
rendered memorable. 

The Conſternation France was under, and the Diſſenti— 
ons between the Duke of Bzrgunay and the Conſtable, leeme 
ed to promiſe Henry freſh Laurels, it he hid continued the 
War. Neverthele(s, that Prince, whoſe Wiſdom equalled 
his Valour, very prudenily ſteered a quite different Courſe, 
He judged, that by fomenting the Troubles of France, 


1416, 
Henry 
pier oſes 40 
gain the 
Duke of 


Burgundy. 


and inſpiring the two Factions with Jealouſy, he ſhould 


procure more certain and laſting Advanrages, than by Means 
of his Arms. The Truth is, by puſhing the French too 
vigorouſly, heran the Risk of uniting them all againſt him, 
In which caſe, in all likelihood his Advantages would have 
been but inconſiderable. But by giving them ſome Re— 
ſpite, he left them at liberty to deſtroy one another. W here- 
fore, contrary to every one's Expectation, he laid aſide his 
military Affairs for neareighteen Months, and betook him- 
ſelf entirely to the Buſineſs of Negotiation, which afforded 
him the Proſpect of leſs doubtful Adventages. He conti- 
nued not however in a. State of Idleneſs. The Particulars 
of what paſſed in 1416, and part of the Year following, 
will ſhow, how diligent he was in the Proſecution of his 
Deſigns. 

Henry's chief Aim was to gain the Duke of Buargundy, 


who had already ſhewn an Inclination co make an Alliance 


with him. The ſucceeding in this Deſign he perceived 
would be of more Advaatage to him than the gaining ano- 
ther ſuch Battle as that of Azincourt. To this therefore 


all his Endeavours tended, as to his main Point. In or- 


der to be able to attain his Ends, it was neceſſary that the 


Affairs of France ſhou!d remain in the Polture they were in 
at preſent. There was a Neceſſity that the Conſtable and the 
other Heads of that Faction, ſhould always have it in their 
Power to per ſecute the Duke of Burgundy. This was the 
only Thing which could enduce that Prince to play a deſpe- 


"Tate Game, which he beheld with Dread, and which the ſole 


I 
* 


Delire of Revenge Was capable of putting him upon. if 
Vo r. V. * by 
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1416. by the continuance of the War, France ſhould have loſt 
Towns and Battles, the Conſtable, who held the Reins of 
the Government, would doubtleſs have forfeited all his 
Credit. By that means the Duke of Burgundy would have 
infailibly got into the Regency again, and no longer ſtood 
in need ot the Engliſh, This is the true Reaſon of Henry's 
conſenting to all the Propoſals offered him, either for con- 
cluding a Truce, or for renewing the Treaties of Peace. 

Mean while, his and the Duke of Bargundy's Envoys went 
back wards and forwards from London to Flanders, and from 
Flanders to London, ever under Colour of a Treaty of C 
Commerce, in which freſh Difficulties were continually 4 
ſtarted, the better to hide their main Deſign. t 

why this It was not without Reaſon that both Sides kept ſecret 0 

Negotiation this Negotiation. The Duke, who would not make an Al- F 

ae Fa * lance with the King but in the laſt Extremity, was afraid h 

8; ou: that the Diſcovery of his Intention would alienate from tz 

"F him the Affections of the French, and eſpecially of the Pa- th 

i riſiant. Henry had Reaſon to fear on his Part, that in 

1 caſe the Court of France came to the Knowledge of this | tk 

v8 Negotiation, they would find Means to break his Mes W 

* ſures. In the mean while his deſiſting entirely from Wat F 4* 

ever ſince the Battle of Azincourt, might well cauſe his De- | © 

ſigns to be ſome w hat ſuſpected. But the Arrival of the T 

Emperor Sigiſmond freed him from this Trouble, as it th 


gave him room to pretend that he diſcontinued the War u Fr 

the Inſtance of that Prince. of 

Il Sigiſmund In the Beginning of the Year, Sigiſmund came to Pari. th 

} | ; arrives in He gave out himſelf that the ſole End of his Journey wu] m 

1" France to make Peace between the two Crowns of France and E-] ©2' 

*F Mezeral- goed, This Deſign was noble and charitable, and worth) ſhe 

1" «Ln: , . ties 
I a Chriſtian Monarch, granting it was wholly without pri 

W i | ſeveral Circumſt ke it ſuſpe&r} ibe 

10 ite propoſes vate Views. But ſeveral Circumſtances make it ſulpe be 


a Truce, that he had undertaken this Voyage to befriend Henry 1 
which is re- ther than France, and in hopes of finding his own privat Pat 
Jeited.  Benefirinit. Upon his Arrival in France, he propoſed: 
four Years Truce between the two Kings; but the Coup 
rejected his Propofal. The French Hiſtortans tax the Co} © 


ſable with reſuling this Truce, our of private Inter | 
bit 3 


, 
: 
. 
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but without ſhowing wherein the War could be of any Ad- 1416. 
vantage to him. I ſuppoſe he was then projecting the Seige 

of Harfleur, which he began in June following. It may 

be he perceived that the Emperor was not an impartial Me- 

diator. Be that as it willy Sigiſmund finding he could do ,, „, 
nothing at Paris, came into England in the Month of nor 
March. The Engliſh Hiſtorians take notice, that being a- England. 
bout to land, he was met by the Duke of Glouceſter and 

ſome other Lords, who ſtepping into the Water with their 

drawn Swords, ſtopped the Boat. Surprized at this Re- 

ception, he asked the Reaſon of it ; the Duke told him, 

that if he was come to claim any Authority in England, 

they had Orders to forbid his landing; but if he came 

only as a Mediator of Peace, he ſhould meet with all the 

Reſpect due to his Imperial Dignity. This was to warn 

him not to take the Liberty of acting with any Authori- 

ty in England, as he had done in France during his Stay 

there, | 

The Arrival of Sigiſmund at London was preceded by The Earl of 

that of William of Bavaria Earl of Holland and Zealand, TOON 
who was come upon the ſame Errand. Theſe two Princes ;,. ,.»5* 
quickly ſaw they ſhould find it a difficult Matter to pro- Kings 10 
cure a Peace. Henry added to his former Demands, the cenſent 1 
Town of Harſteur with Part of the adjacent Territory for Nee. 
the Maintenance of the Gurriſon. On the other Hand, 

France keeping to her firſt Offers, would not hear a word 

of Peace, unleſs Henry would reſtore Harfleur. So that 

the two Mediators perceiving it was almoſt impoſſible to 

make a Peace, were ſatisfied wech getting the two Kings to AR. Pub. 
conſent to a Truce for three Years, during which Harflenr IX. 737. 
ſhould remain in Truſt in their Hands, for certain Securi- 

ties which the French Priſoners in England had obliged 
themſelves to give. But juſt as the Treaty was going to France 
be figned, the Priſoners fell from their Word. The Con- fall: off. 
ſtable, who was reſolved to beſiege Harfleur, had agreed 


to this Negoriation only to amuſe Henri and hinder him 
tom diving into his Deſign. 


9 


Vo, V. — 2 Shortly 
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= w. Shortly after he carried King Charles to Roan, under ſome 
ane „ Pretence; his Aim was to be ready at Hand againſt the 
Farl of Coming of ſome G-noeſe Ships, which were to join the 
Dorſet and French Fleet in order to inveſt Harfieur by Sea, He ma- 
#2: Cenſta- naged Matters ſo privately that Henry, not having the leaſt 
3 Suſpicion of his Deſi glected ink he Garri- 
France, Suſpicion of his Deſign, neglected to reinforce the Garri 
ſon. During the French Court's being at Roan, the Earl 
of Dorſet Governour of Harſteur, made an Incurſion even 
to the Gates of that City, and catricd off a great Booty, 
But he could not retire lo ſpeedily but that he was over- 
taken by the Conſt able, who gained ſome Advantage upon 
him. On the Morrow, the Conſtable ſtill preſſing the En- 
gliſh who were haſtily retreating, conſtrained them to halt 
and ſtand upoa their Defenſe. In this ſecond Skirmiſh, 
the Earl of Dorſet, though inferior in Number of Troops, 
had his Revenge, and compelled his Enemy to retire as ſaſt 
as he could to Roan, 
The Con= This Checkprevented not the Conſtable from continuing 
22 * . his Preparations for the Siege of Harflexr, Immediateſy 
2 upon the Arrival of the Genoeſe Ships, he ordered his 
Troops whom he had diſperſed on Purpoſe, to come toge- 
ther again at a certain Place, and went and headed them in 
Perſon. Then he marched directly to Farfiewr, where he 
was not expected, ſo much did the Enpliſh imagine the 
French unable to make any Attempt. Whilſt the Conſtable 
beſieged the Town by Land, the Viſcount of Narbonne 
blocked it up by Sea, ſo that nothing could go in or cut. 
Henry was exceedingly vexed to be thus over-reached by 
the Con fable. He was ſenſible then that the Negotiarion 
was intended only to amute him, and therefore was the 
more provoked to do all that lay in his Power to break his 
Henrytrie: Enemies Mcaſures. He had a Mind, in his Turn, to uſt 
au w8/770 Cunning, and try to circumvent the Conſtable, With thi 


/ 0 * 5 
See View he made as if he was wholly inclined to a Peace, 


AR Pub. and demanded an Interview with his Couſin, for ſo he called 
IX. 565, the King of France then, whereas before he ſtiled him hö 
306. Adverſary. He was in hopes that in Caſe an Interview W 
granted, a Truce would enſue, which would give him 
Time to relieve Harfleur; but his Demand was rejected. 


Alter 
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After this, he gave Morgan Commiſſion directly to demand _"_l 

a Truce. But the Court of France took Care not to give 

him ſuch an advantage at the preſent J uncture. At laſt He reſolves 
perceiving the Conſtable was not to be amuſed, he com- 72 go an 
manded a Fleet to be fitted out, reſolving to go himſelf 7 "= 
and relieve the Place. He depended upon the Valour and — 
Experience of the Earl of Dorſet the Governour, well 

knowing he would do his utmoſt to give him Time to 

come to his Relief. In this he was not miſtaken ; for 
although the Siege was begun about the Middle of June, 

it was in do great Forwardneſs at the End of Fly. S0 

that Henry having had time to equip his Fleet, was in a 
readineſs to embark in Perſon. But the Emperor diſſwa- 8 fe 
ded him from hazarding himſelf in an Expedition of this 7,,,, Gr by 
Nature, wherein all his Prudence could not avail to pre- the He: 
vent the Accidents which might happen at Sea. The 7% 

King yielding to the Emperor's Inſtances, gave the Com- **” 7 7 
mand of the Succours to the Duke of Bedford his Brother, Bedtord; 
who ſet Sail about the End of Fahy. It was not long be- p. 37 t. 
fore he fell in with the Enemy's Fleet lying before Har- 

fleur. The Viſcount de Narbonne putting himſelf in a % Leak. 
Poſture of Defence, withſtood for ſome Time the Efforts — 28 
of the Engliſh; but at length he was forced to yield them a 

the Victory, after having ſcen five Genoe/e Caracks taken, 

and ſeveral of his own Ships funk. Nothing more prevent- 

ing the Duke of Bedford from throwing the Succours into 


the Town, the Conſtable quitted the Siege and marched off. 


Whilſt theſe Things paſſed, the Duke of Burgundy Nb, 
kept on his ſecret Negotiations with Henry, under divers c 
Pretences. One while it was to renew ths Truce between Date of 
England and Flanders; another while about ſome Affairs 5urgund 
relating to the Church, which were depending before the A H bi 
Council of Conſtance. In May, the Truce 1 juſt mention- IX. TE 
ed which was to expire the 15th of Jane, had been rene w- 364, 374 
ed fora Year, and yet the Duke of Burgund ſent four Am- 
baſſadors more to England. In the beginning of Auguſt 
the King appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them about 
lome Eccleſiaſtiral Aﬀairs. This publick Commiſſion ſerv- 
ed as à Blind to carry on the private Conferences. But by 


another 


142 
1416. 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 7. 
P. 375 


They agree 
upon an In- 
terview at 
Calais, 


The Dau- 


pain and 


Duke of 
Burgundy 
concert 
Meaſures, 
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another of the ſame Date, the Commiſſioners were empoy. 
ered to agree with the Ambaſſadors upon an Interview be. 
tween the King and the Duke of Burgundy. This Nego- 
tiation mult needs have been in good For wardneſs already, 
ſince two Days after the King diſpatched Orders to feverl 
Officers to be in a Readineſs to attend him beyond Ses, 
where he was to have an Interview with ſome of his Ene- 
mies. This plainly enough ſhows that the Duke's frequent 
Embaſſies were deſigned for quite another Thing than the 
treating about Trade or Charch- Affairs. That Prince had 
now been a long Time in ſuſpence about concluding his 
Treaty with Henry, As he was of the Blood-Royal of 
France, and firſt Peer of the Realm, he was very ſenſible 
that an Alliance of that Nature was directly contrary to his 
Honour and Duty. Beſides, ſuch a Step could not but 
do him a Prejudice in France among his own Party. For 


theſe Reaſons, he had hitherto been ſatisfied with keeping 


the Negotiation on Foot, in order not to bring it to a con- 


cluſion but in Caſe of Neceſſity. The Earl of Armagnac's | 
Revenge at length carried the Duke to enter into this Alli. F 


ance, which doubtleſs he would have put off longer, or it 
may be, never done, if he had not been as it were drove 
to it by the Perſecution of his Fnemies. 

I have already taken notice that the Conſtable 4 Armay- 


nac, had under divers Pretences, prevented John the Dau | 
phin then in Hainault from returning to Court, The | 


young Prince not being able to bear to be thus over- ruled 


by this proud Miniſter, longed to be at the Head of Affais, 
and to ſtand Neuter between the two Factions, which | 


would gain him the Eſtcem and Regard of both Parties. 
But it was not poſſible, ſince he had no Forces at his Dil- 
poſal but the Earl of Hainault's his Father-in-law, which 


were not ſtrong enough to enable bim to put ſuch a Pro- 


ject in Execution againſt the Conſtable's Will. Mean time, 


the Duke of Burgund plainly perceiving there was no like. 


lihood of his getting again into the Government as long 3 | 


the Conſtable had the King's Perſon in his Power, thought | 


it his beſt way to ſtrengthen himſelf with the Aſſiſtance of 


the new Dauphin. To that End he had conferrsd g 
the 


dead ans * 


— 
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the Beginning of the Year at Valenciennes, with him and 


fable took him up ſhort, and 


4. HEC NN T V. 


the Earl of Hainault, and they had agreed that the Dau- 
phin ſhould try by fair Means to be admitted to Court, 


that he might take the Place dueto his Birth : Thar in Cale 


he ſucceeded, he ſhould carry the Duke along with him : 
But if he failed, they ſhould concert other Meaſures to out 


the Conſtable and free the King. Purſuant to his Reſolu- 

tion, the Dauphin and the Earl of Hainault repaired to Com- 

eigne, from whence the Earl went alone to Paris, to me- 

diate the Return of the Prince his Son- in- aW. Upon the 

firſt mention of recalling the Duke of Burgundy, the Con- 
lainly told him that the 
Dauphin ſhould never be admitted to the King his Father's 

Court, unleſs he openly declared himſelf an Enemy of the 
Burgundian Faction. The Earl of Hainault ſeeing his Ob- 

ſtinacy, could not forbear uttering ſome Threats, which 

made the Conſtable and his Party ſenſible that the Dauphin 
intended to rely upon the Aſſiſtance of the Duke. This 

was the Reaſon, that in order to prevent the Miſchief 

which this Union might do them, they reſolved to diſpatch 

him out of the way. A few Days after the Dauphin died The Dau- 
of Poiſon at Compiegne the 16th of April 1416, and PMn of 
not in 1417, as we find it in the Abridgment of Mexe- * 28 
rai, The King of Sicily was ſuſpected of having done 

this Deed, in order to make way for Prince Charles his 
Son-in-law. If he was guilty, his Death, which happen- 

1 preſently after, hindered him from reaping any Benefit 

y it. 

By the Death of John, Charles his Brother Earl of Pon- Charles his 
tien became Dauphin and Heir-apparent to the Crown, Freiher 
This youag Prince immediately eipouſed the Party of the /#**##4 
Armagnacs, for ſo the Orleans- Faftion was then called. By 
that Means the Duke of Burgundy was more out of Hopes 


than ever, and the Earl of Armagnac kept at the Head of 


the Government, nothing being done without his Orders, 
The Hatred he bore the Duke of Burgundy cauſed him to The Bur- 


let ſlip no Opportunity of perſecuting the Rurgundiaut, gundians 
who were very numerous at Paris. Theſe Severit ies and the perſecuted | 
ty tannical manner in which he bthaved to all the World, 


joined 
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1416, joined to an extreme Greedineſs, induced at length the Pari. 
ſiaus of the Burgundian Party to lay a Plot to introduce their 
Head into the City. The Conſpiracy coming to light, thy 
Conſtable took occalion from thence to exerciſe his Rape 
upon the whole Party to ſuch a Degree, that the Duke of 
The Duke of Burgundy did not think himlelt any longer obliged to keep 
Burgundy any Meaſures with the Court. Immcdiately, to let the 
doe; Ho World lee his Reſentment, he concluded with the King 
He. Of England a Truce for all their reſpective Dominions, not 
y. | ; X | 
Act. Pub, Excepting thoſe he held in France. But his Revenge did 
1X 383. not ſtop here. His Ambaſlidars, as I faid before, agreed 
that the King and he ſhould meet at Calais, and that the 
Duke ſhould acknowledge Henry for the true King of 
France, and do him Liege-Homage. This Interview was 

fixed to the Beginning of October. 
Treaty le- Mean while, the Emperor Sigiſnund having nothing more 
teen Si- to do, departed about the Middle of Auguſt. In his Way to 
weed Canterbury, he ſigned a Treaty of perperual Alliance with 
ata Flenry, and at the fame Time a League againſt Frauce, Hz: 
b 377. obliged himlelf to aid the King in the Recovery of the 
Kingdom of France, and Henry engaged to aſſiſt him in 
cara King Charles and ſome other Princes to do 


him Homage for certain Territories not ſpecified in the 


Treaty. This probably concerned the Kingdom of Ars 


and the Darphin', to which the Emperors had ſome tal 


Pretenſions. By the way, one has a Glimpſe in th 
Treaty, of one of the Motives of Sigiſmmnd's Tourney to] 


France and England. In all likehhood, by procuring z 


Peace between the two Kings, he hoped to ger for himidlt Þ 


ſome one of thoſe Countries, to which he laid chim. 


However, it may be conjectured, that he expected ſome f 
private Benefit from the Peace, Great Princes ere ſcl. 


dom ſeen to go and ſpend whole Years out of their Domi 
nions, with the ſole View to mediare a Peace in which they 
bave no manner of Concern. Sipiſmund was of al} otheis 
the fartheſt from this Character. I don't know whetha 
before his Journey to England he had contracted a Frienc- 
ſhip with Henry; but after his Departure, it appears by fe 


veral Records that there was between them a ſtrict Corief 
ſpondena 


Ga 
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ſpondence and mutual Confidence, very uncommon a= 
mong Princes 1 


The Emperor being arrived at Calait, ſtaid there for Henrygoes 
Henry, who could not come till about the end of Sep- “ Calais. 
tember. Mean while, the Court of France, alarmed at France 
the Report of the Duke of Bargundy's being to go and con- [ends the 
fer with Fenry at Calais, and wanting to know what the r 
iſſue would be, ſent thither the Archbiſhop of Rheims, Rheims. 
with ſome other Ambaſſadors. The Pretext was to treat ibid. 
about a Peace with the King; but in all appearance the F. 384. 


chief Aim of this Embaſſy, was to diſcover what ſhould 

aſs at the Interview. Henry was not ſorry that the Am- 
baſſadors of Franc? would be Witneſs of the Arrival of the 
Duke of Burg und at Calais, and therefore he forthwith 
diſpatched their Safe-Condntts, and preicntly after their 
coming, appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them. 
But he laid his Meaſures fo well, that the French could ne- 
ver dive into the real Motive of his going to Calais, at leaſt 
with any Certainty, It did not appear that he had any o- 
ther Deſign but to confirm the late Treaty between him 
and the Duke, which had been already publiſhed at Lon- 
don, It is true, that afrerwards the Duke's Proceedings 
made him ſuſpected of being in Friendſhip with the Eng- 
liſh; but this was only bare Suſpicion. The French Hil- 
torians ſpeak of this Matter in a very loofe manner, and we 
had properly nothing certain about it, till the Public Re— 
cords printed in England dilcovered the Secret. There we 
find what follows upon this Subject. 

The 1{t of October, the King diſpatched a Safe- Conduct 


for the Duke of Burgundy, and eight Hundred Attendants, 


and (ent him the Duke ot G. oxceſter his Brother in Hoſtage. 
Next Day, he appointed Commiſſioners to receive in his 
Name, the Oaths of ohn Duke of Burgund), and of Phi- 
lip Earl of Charoleis his Son, purſuant to the Articles a- 


* He was whilſt in Fnelard ſolemnly inftalled Knight of the 
Garter, together with the Farl of Hollaud and Zealand. 


Vo I. V. 1 greed 
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1416. greed upon, which were in Form of Preliminaries. The 
Articles were Word for Word thus: 


Articles of The King having acquainted the Duke of Burgundy 
Agreement «« with his juſt Claim to the Crown of France, and his 
3 « Adverſary's Refuſal to give him Satisfaction hitherto, 
ad Dule « told him, That by the Help of God and St. George, he 
of Bur- © was reſolved to do himſelf Juſtice by Force of Arms. 
gundy. «Upon this Declaration, the ſaid Duke perceiving the 
ibid" ( Tuſtice of the King's Title, and conſidering the great 
P39 « Victories the Lord had bleſſed him with, promiles to 
« {end him his Letters Patents, containing what follows: 
« That although heretofore, for want of a thorough 
« Knowledge of Things, he had eſpouſed the contra- 
ce ry Party, believing it juſt, now that he is better in- 
«* formed, he promiſes firmly to adhere to the King of Eng- 
« [and and his Heirs and Succeſlors, as to thoſe who 
care and ever will be. the true and lawful Kings of 
& France, as much as if they were in actual Poſſeſſion of 
« the Crown. | 
« Though for the preſent the King has not deſired the 
te ſaid Duke's Homage, yet as the ſaid Duke owns it to be 
« his Due, he will promiſe that as ſoon as the King of Eng- 
land ſhall be in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable Part of the 
«« Realm of France, he will pay him Leige- Homage, and 
ce take the Oath of Allegiance to him, juſt as every YVaſ- 
« ſal of the Crown of France ought to do to the King 
ce of France his Sovereign. 
tem, The Duke of Burgundy will promiſe to endea- 
<* vour, by all known and unknown ways, to place the 
« King of England in the Throne of France. 
« [tem, Whilſt the King ſhall be taken up in purſuing 
«« his Rights, the Duke of Burgundy will make War with 
4e all his Forces upon the Enemies of the {aid King in 
« France, namely, A. B. C. D. and upon all their Do- 
« minions and Adherents refuſing Obedience to the King 
© of England. 


Item, 


þ 


n; 
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« Item, In all the Alliances and Letters Patents made or 
i to be made between the ſaid King and Duke, wherein 
« the Duke ſhould except or ſhall have excepted the 
« King's Adverſary, or the Son of the ſaid Adverſary, 
« his Intent is not to do any Thing contrary to what he 
« will promiſe by theſe Preſents, which he is to give the 
« Ning, but will punctually perform it. 

« That if out of Diſſimulation the ſaid Duke excepted 
e the ſaid Adverſary, or the Dauphin his Son, for the ſake 
« of a greater Good, and for the better accompliſhing the 
« jntended Project, his Will and Meaning is, that all ſuch 
Exceptions are void and of no Effect. 

« And that all may know that this proceeds from his 
« pure good Will, he will promiſe, and ſwear by his 
Faith and Loyalty, to obſerve without Fraud or Deceit 
« theſe Preſents. He will write all the Articles with his 
« own Hand, ſubſcribe them, and let his uſual Seal to 
« them. 


1416. 


All theſe Articles were drawn up in Form of Letters 5. 305. 


Patents, written and ſubſcribed by the Duke of Burgundy's 
own Hand, and ſealed with his Privy-Sea). 

Mexerai in his Abridgment of the Hiſtory of France 
ſays, That the Deſire of Rule tranſported the Dake of Bur- 
gundy to ſuch a Degree, that he went and conferred with 


| the King of England ar Calais, and renewed the Traces for 


his Dominions only, whereby he tied himſelf up in ſome Mea- 
ſure from aſſiſting the King of France. What would that 
Hiſtorian have ſaid, had he known all? It is farther to be 
remarked, that the Earl of Charolois, who was afterwards 
Duke of Burgundy, entered into the ſame Engagements as 
the Duke his Father. After this there is no room leſt to 
queſtion the ill Deſigns theſe two Princes had entertained 
againſt France their native Country. They choſe rather 
to behold it under the Dominion of Foreigners, than go- 
verned by their Enemies. 


Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a Truce with T-4cewith 
France till the 2d of February : Which done, he returned France. 
to England about the Middle of October, in order to hold ? 397+ 


Vor. V. Tz the 
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1416. the Parliament which had been called for the 19th of the 
ſame Month. During this Seſſion, the Parliament granted 
a Subſidy towards the carrying on of the War. But the 
Subſidy was ſo far ſhort of his preſent Occaſions, and ſo little 


4 * proportioned to his Projects, that he was forced to pawn 
bl his Crown to the Biſhop of Wincheſter his Uncle, for 1 
15 Hundred Thousand Marks, and part of his Jewels to the 
„ City af London for Ten Thouſand Pounds Sterling. T his 


is aclear Evidence how many Difficulties he would have 
met with in the Conqueſt of France with his own Forces, 
if the Inteſtine Troubles of that Kingdom had not paved 
the Way for him. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of his preſſing 
Neceſſities, he a ſſigned the Ear] of Dorſet, who had de- 
fended Harſjleur, a Penſion of a Thouſand Pounds, upon 

his creating him Dake of Exeter *. 
Henry re- Terry having bound the Duke of Burgund) by the ſe- 
eee cret Treaty he had juſt made with him, thought it time to 
3 renew the War. He knew, that he ſhould have but one 
half of France to deal with, and that moreover the Bur- 
undian Party would make a Diverſion in his Favour, 
which could not but procure him great Advantages. Thus 
Tefolved, he made all the Preparations he judged neceſſary 
to compaſs his Ends. Mean while, as the Sum granted him 
by Parliament was not ſufficient for his Purpoſe, and as the 
Money came but flowly into the Exchequer, he was very 
ſoon in great Want, Toremedy this Inconveniency, he mace 
His way of uſe of the following Means. After he had ſeitled the Pay 
raiſing tht of each Soldier, Horſe and Foot, and of each Officer, ac- 
my. cording to every one's Rank and Character, he entered in- 
to private Contracts with ſeveral Lords and Genrlemen, 
whereby they were obliged to find him a certain Numberct 
Horſemen or Footmen, for ſuch an yearly Sum to be paid 
quarterly. The firſt Quarteridge was in hand ; but 
when the ſecond came to be paid, the King had no Money. 
To ſupply the preſent Occaſion, he gave them in pawn all 
the Jewels he had left, with Letters under the Great Seal, 
empowering 


* For Life only, Dugd, 


Bc 
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empowering them to ſell them, if the Money was not 
paid within ſuch a Time. The Term allow ed was Twelve 
or Eighteen Months, according as the Crediiors were more 
or lets tractable. By this Means he got time for the Pay- 
ment of his Troops, which was a great Conveniency to 
him, as he could reimburſe his Creditors as the Mone 
came into the Treaſury, without being obliged to pay 
them all at once. People were ſo well farisfied of his 
Honeſty, that they made no Scruple to ſerve him, or lend 
him Money upon ſuch Securities, which would have been 1 
little worth under a Prince of lets Probity. | 
The Preparations which were carrying on in England, State of the 
| very juſtly alarmed the Court of France, which was ſcarce Court of 
| in a Condition to make the like. The Truce which the France. 
| Duke of Burgundy had juſt made publickly with Henry, 

; was a plain Sign that there was no A ſſiſtance to be expected 

5 either from the Duke or his Adherents. Nay the Court 

8 was apprehenſive that the Duke had gone farther at the 

Conterence he had held with the Enemy of the Kingdom: 

5 At leaſt, he was very much ſuſpected of having ſome ill 

Wl Deſigns. So the Conſtable who ſat at the Helm was under 

y vo {mall Perplexity. He enjoyed a large Share of Autho- 

n rity; but it was not without Uneaſineſs. Beſides, ſince 

e the Death of John the Dauphin, he was forc'd to keep 


y very fair with the new Dauphin, for fear that young 
In Prince ſhould take it in his Head to govern without his 
y Help. To all theſe Difficulties a freſh one was added, by 
. the War the Engliſh were preparing to carry into France. 
1. As the Kingdom was in an ill Situation, and as the Enem 

A, was like to make great Progreſs, he conſidered before-hand, 
* that all the Blame would be laid at his Door. In this per- 
id plexed State, he thought his beſt way would be to try to 
put a Stop to the King of England's Arms by an extraor- 
y. | diary Negotiation, which ſhould give that Prince room 
do believe, the Court of France would be forced to make 
al, | Peace, though never ſo unwilling. He was well aware, 
og that if he ſhould himſelf treat about a Peace, it would be 


loſt Labour, becauſe all the World believ'd it was 1 
his Intereſt that Affairs ſhould remain*embroiled, to 1 


the 
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the end he might preſerve his Authoriey. It was there. 
fore very unlikely that the King of England ſhould ſuffe 
himſelf to be amuſed by any Propoſal which could come 
from him. For this Reaſon he thought proper to mak; 
uſe of the Priſoners who were in England, and particularly 


of the Duke of Bourbon. We find in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, ſeveral Safe - Conducts dated at one and the 
ſame time, ſor the Domeſticks of the Duke of Bourbon g0- 
ing to and coming from France, under divers Pretences, 
There is room therefore to preſume it was then that the 
Plot was formed, and that the Duke of Bourbon did no. 
thing in the Buſineſs I am going to relate, but by Conſent 
of the Court of France. 

This Plot was ſo finely laid, that if the King had not 
always been upon his Guard, he would doubtleſs have been 
over-reach:d. But his firm Reſolution not to interrupt the 
Execution of his Deſigns upon the Score of any Offers 
that ſhould be ſhort of his Demands, cauſed him to eſcape 
the Snare. The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls 
of Eu and Vendome, and ſome other Priſoners, making as 
if they thought the Affairs of France in a deſperate Con- 
dition, gave Henry to underſtand that they were willing ta 
make a ſeparate Treaty with him for themſelves. This was 
hinted to him, not as a Thing reſolved, but as what they 
might eaſily be brought to, But the King, fearing that 
on this Pretence they had a mind to retard his Voyage, gave 
no great heed to the Overture, 

Some Time after, theſe ſame Princes, who till then had 


on between tried to manage Matters ſo as the Propolals might come from 


1 n him, ſecing they could not have their Aim, broke the lce 
3 themſelves. At an Audience which they demanded, they 


made known their Mind, and entreated him to acquaint 
them with his Pretenſions, adding, they did not queſtion 
but they ſhould return him a ſatisfactory Anſwer without 
any Prejudice to their Honour. The King, who would 
not be dallied with, roundly told them, that he had noother 
Propoſal to make, but that they ſhould acknowledge him 
for King of, France, and their lawful Sovereign. The 
Duke of Orleaus exclaimed againſt this Propoſal, and 

plainly 


er Y, 


plainly told him, they had no Anſwer to return to ſuch a 
Demand. Matters went no farther for this Time. 

But a few Weeks after the Duke of Bourbon reſumed 
the Affair. He told the King, that ſince they had the 


Honour to talk with him, ſeveral of the Priſoners had diſ- 


patched Agents to France, to inform themſelves exactly a- 
bout his Title to the Kingdom of France, and had received 
greater Light in that Matter than they had before. He ad- 
ded, for his Part he was fully convinced of the juſtice of 
his Cauſe. Then he ſaid, he had been told, that notwith- 
ſtanding his juſt Claim to the whole Kingdom, he had of- 
fered to withdraw it, on Condition certain Provinces were 
given up to him, and in his Opinion that Offer ought not 
to be rejected: That the other Priſoners were of his Mind, 
and had reſolved to do all that lay in their Power to pro- 
cure him what he deſired : That therefore he begged leave to 
go to France, and declare to King Charles in the Name of 


All the Priſoners, that as faithful Subjects they could not 
but adviſe him to cloſe with this Expedient for a Peace, and 


pray him to except ſo reaſonable an Offer. In ſhort, the 


Duke added, that if the Court of France conlented to the 


Offer, Henry might this very Year be put in Poſſeſſion of 
the Provinces which ſhould be yielded up. Bur if on the 
contrary it was rejected, the Princes would look upon 
themſelves as freed from the Oath they had taken to their 
King, The Duke engaged for his own Part to put all his 
fortified Towns in the Hands of certain Perſons, who 
he ſhould be ſure would deliver them up when he pleaſed. 


He promiſed to return to England by the Time which 


ſhould be ſet him, and own Henry for King of France, 
and do him Homage as his lawful Sovereign. Moreover, 


| he added, that he would make appear fo evidently the 


Juſtice of Henry's Right to the Crown of France, that all 


the World ſhould be ſatisfied he could not diſpenſe with 
doing him Homage, without running counter to his Ho- 
| Nour, In fine, he entreated the King to keep the Matter 
| fecret till his Return, by reaſon of the Danger he ſhould 


| Tun, incaſe it ſhould come to be known during his Stay 
in France. 


Henry 
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Henry could not tell what to think of this Matter. He 
knew very well that is was neither the Duke of Orleans not 
the Duke of Bourbon that governed France, and that it 
was not the Earl of Armagnac's Intereſt to make a Peace 
upon theſe Terms. But then the Proſpect of recovering 
the Provinces of France, loſt ſince the Treaty of Bretip- 
1, without being obliged to renew the War, was very 
apreeable. On the other Hand, the Option propoſed to 
him by the Duke, could not but be advantagious to him, 
All he had to do, was to take care not to ſuſpend the Exe- 
cution of his Projects upon this Account. Wherefore, 
having reſolved not to put off his Expedition one fingl: 
Day, upon any Score whatever, he believed there was no 
Danger in granting the Duke of Bourbon the Leave he de- 
ſired. But firſt, he had one of the Duke's Sons given 
him in Hoſtage, with Security for the Sum of Two Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns. Theſe Particulars are in the Co/- 
leftion of the Publick Acts. We find there a Letter written 
with the King's own Hand to Tiptoft, his Ambaſſador to the 
Emperor, wherein he orders him to acquaint Sig ſinund 
with the Secret, to ask his Opinion upon it, and aſſure him 
that the Negotiation ſhall not retard his Expedition to 
France one Moment. He enjoyns him withal not to ſay 
a word of the Matter to any Man but the Emperor alone, 
on Pain of his heavy Diſplealure. In all probability, his 
firm Reſolution not to be amuſed by any Propoſal, 
was the Reaſon this Stratagem was carried no farther, 
The Duke of Bourbon returned into England: but per- 
formed not his other Engagements. It was doubtleſs 
Henry's Indignation againſt the Priſoners for endeavouring 
to over-rzach him, that cauſed him to order them to be 
confined in Pomtfratt Caſtle, whereas before they were up- 
on their Parole, Though there are no politive Proofs that 
this Plot was contrived by the Conſtable, yet it appears 
by ſeveral Circumſtances, which taken together amountto 


a ſort of Demonſtration. It would be roo long to give! 


the Particulars here. But if any one chuſes to ſuppoſe 


that the French Priſoners ated ſincerely, without the Di- 
rection of the Conſtable, it mult be inferred that France] 
| Was 
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was then in a very wretched Condition. King Charles, fre- „ 416, 

quently ſeized with Fits of Lunacy, was incapable of taking my . 

Care of his Affairs. The Duke of Bargundy, hit Peer of e Lanes, 

the Realm, and Head of a powerful Party, h:d made a ſe- 

cret Alliance with the Enemy of the State. The Princes 

of the Blood were upon the Point of acknowledging 

| Henry for King of France, Ina word, the King dom was go- 

verned by a young Prince of fourteen Yeais of age, and by 

the Earl of Armagnac,a Hot and Boiſterous Man, who only 

ſought to be revenged of his Enemies, and openly ſacri- 

ficed the publick Good to his Ambition, | 
Though the Conſtable had already done a good deal of * Ps 

Miſchief to France, by perſecuting the Duke of Burgundy, = 5 

and forcing him as it were to throw himſelf into the Arms aniſhed;o 

of the King of England, yet he did not think he had done Tours, 

enough to ſecure his Quiet. 7/abella of Bavaria, W ite of 

Charles VI, appeared ſo out of Humour to ſee herſelf re- 

duced to be ruled by a Subject, that he could not foracar 

being apprehenſive that ſhe would in the end find means to 

ſtrip him of his Authority. This was not impoſſible. The 

King being of an eaſy Temper, it would have been no 

hard Matter to gain him, in one of his Intervals. Neither 

was it impracticable to perſuade the Dauphin to caſt off a trou- 

blelome Governour,that he might rule as he pleaſed without 

control. Thus the Conftable's Deſtiny hanging by ſo weak a 

Thread, whilſt he had ſuch an Enemy at Court, he believed 

that in order to ſecure himſelf, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 

get her removed. The Queen gave him a ſufficient Handle 

apainſt her by her Behaviour, which was not altogether 

conformable to the Rules of Decency. The Conſtable ta- The Con- 

king this Advantage, inſpired the King and Dauphin with Hate 
ſuch ſtrong Suſpicions againſt her, that he got her to be ſent e 
away to Trurs, where ſhe remained as a Priſoner, not knows ze ſent off 

mg who to conſide in, in order to try to free herſelt out of 77 Tours. 
Captivity. This fatal Policy of the Conſtable was 3 freſh 
Source of Calamities which overwhelmed France. The in- 2, Q ver 
Jured Mother could never forgive her Son the Affront the hare: bs 

had received, and unfortunately for the Kindom it was but Dauphin 
too much in her Power to glut her Revenge. rig. 

| Vo L. V. U Tae 
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Ry he violent Proceedings of the Conſtable, the Death d 
5 6 9 the two Dauphins laid to his charge, the Baniſhment of th 
dy tales Queen, anda Thouſand other Things,furniſhed the Duke 
% Arms. Of Burgundy with a Pretence to make a Diverſion in Favoy 
of the King of England. He publiſhed a Manifeſto again} 

the Conſtable, wherein he apgiavated his Faults and Oppre. 

ſions with all the Reſentment of an injured Enemy. Tha 

he wrote to the King, that as firſt Peer of France, it wy 
incumbent upon him to endeavour to prevent the utte 

Ruin of the Kingdom, which was infallibly going to De 
ſtruction, unleſs timely relieved. By the ſame Reaſon; 

he tried to ſtir up the Cities of the Kingdom, and win then 

He ap- to his Side. In fine, perceiving that ſome of the Town 
roaches had already declared for him, he approached Paris at the 
arts. Head of an Army, at the ſame Time that the King of En. 
land was ready to ſet fail for France. His Aim was to bring 


the Dauphin and Conſtable under a Neceſſity, either d 


quitting Paris, to go and make Head againſt the King d 


England, or of ſuffering the Engliſh to act without Oppoſ . 


tion, if they had a mind to ſave Paris. They thought ft 
to take this laſt Courſe, chuſing 


to ſee themſelves diſpoſſeſſed of the Government by ther 
private Enemies. 
Henry Henry willing to lay hold of ſo favourable a Junctus 
lands at fet fail about the End of Faly, and landed at Toxgue ! 
Touque. Normandy. His Army conſiſted but of twenty-five Tho. 


ſand five Hundred effective Men, too inconſiderableif 


Number for the Conqueſt of France, had he not been (ur 
Act. Pub. of meeting little Oppoſition, Upon his Arrival he beſie 


IX. 479— ed the Caſtle of Touque, and became Maſter of it the gif 


* of Auguſt. Then after taking ſome other ſmall Place 
he laid Siege to Caen, which ſurrendered the 9th ef 
September, 

Perplexity The Court of France was then in great Perplexity. Ti 

of the Duke of Burgundy, cloſe at the Gates of Paris, hinder! 

Haag 4 the ſettling the Affairs of the Kingdom. The Fren 


ſhould have had two Armies in the Field, one to oppoſe tht 
Burgundians, and another to defend Normandy * : 
: ee | Englil 1 


rather that Part of th} 
Kingdom ſhould fall into the Hands of the Engliſb, thuf 


Bo 


V. 


eaux, Argentan, Chateau de Þ Aigle, Alenſon, and ſome 
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Engliſh. But they had hardly Troops enough to defend 1416, 
Paris, where the King, Dauphin and Conſtable were ſhut 


up. The only Remedy left was to renew the Negotiations 


with Henry. To that End, they demanded a Conference 5. 494. 
between the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns, to conſult a- Henry 
bout Means to conclude a Peace. * agreed to the Pro- wv — : 
poſal, but without diſ continuing the War, being unwilling rente. 
to loſe ſo favourable an Opportunity. The Court of þ. 496. 
France having made choice of the Archbiſhop of Rheims 
for firſt Plenipotentiary, he appointed on his Part, the Earl 
of Warwick and ſome others, who were to meet the 
French, at Bernonville, in Normandy. This Congreſs, He conti- 
for what Reaſen I know not, was put off to the end 2e. ki 
of November. Mean while Henry became Maſter of Bay- ©977«e/ts, 
501, 502. 

other Places. | 

Whilſt the King was continuing his Conqueſts, the fſabena 
Duke of Burgundy did him very ſignal Service, not joins with 


-þ oaly by the Diverſion he made about Paris, but chiefly by % Pulte 


. . . 0 — 
increaſing the Troubles in France, in ſuch a manner as ne- 4 ae 


ver more to be appeaſed. Queen I/abella, baniſh ed to Tours, 


bad been hitherto an Enemy to the Duke of Burgundy ; 


but the deſire of being revenged of the Dauphin and Con- 
fable, made her overlook all the Cauſes of Diſguſt ſhe had 
agzinſt the Duke. As ſhe had no other Courſe to take, 
ſhe diſpatched truſty Meſſengers to let him know ſhe was 
kaclined to join in a league with him againſt their common 


Enemies. The Duke readily cloſed with the Offer, and pri- 
| Vately concerted Meaſures with her, to free her out of Pri- 


fon. Which done, he departed ſuddenly from Corbeil, where 


de was encamped, tak ing with him only a {mall Bedy of cho- 


ſen Horſemen, He made ſuch ſpeed, that before his Deſign % car. 


| Could be known, he was at the Abby of Marmoutier cloſe ries her 


by Tours, where he found the Queen, who was come thi- , from 
ther under Colour of Devotion. As ſhe had not been ſuſ- TOuts. 
yp of attempting her Eſcape, he carried her off With 

eaſe, and conducted her to Troye in Campagne. As ſoon gy, files 
as ſhe ſaw herſelf in a Place of nifery; ſhe aſlumed the Title her/el/Re- 
F Woll, V. U 2 of gent. 
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of Regent, pretending that the King her Husband was held 
in Captivity by the Dauphin and Earl of Armagnac. 

Whilſt thete Things pafled, Ferry made ſeveral Con. 
queſts in Normandy, without any one's attempting to 
oppoſe him. The Conſtable chole rather to fee the State 
periſh, than reſign his Authority, and the Duke of Bar- 
gund́ ſeconded Henry to the utmoſt of his Power, 


Congreſief Ine Conference between the Plenipotentiaries of the 


Bernon- 
ville. 
Act Pub. 
IX. 517. 


Henry's 
Demands. 


The Cen- 
ference 


breaks up. 


Falaiſe 


taken. 


532, 541. 


two Crowns was held at Bernonville, on the 28th ol No- 
vember. As Henry ſuſpected that the Court of Franc: 
ſought only to make him loſe Time, he reſolved to fruſtrate 
their Deſign. Immediately upon the opening of the 
Conference, his Ambaſladors ſet forth his Pretenſions, giv- 
ing to underitand, that not an Inch would be abated. I he 
Subſtance of his Offers was, That he would marry th: 
Princeſs Catharin? : That King Charles ſhould enjoy the 
Crown for his Life, but that after bis Death, it (hould f 
to the King of England: That during Charles's Lite, Henry 
ſhould be Regent of France, by Reaion of the King's In- 
firmity. Moreover he demanded ſuch Securities as thauld 
render the Performance of all theſe Articles unquc ſtionabee. 
But as the French Ambaſladors were not ſufficiently im- 
powered to treat upon theſe Articles, and as id was not Hers 
71's Intereſt ro prolong to no Purpoſe this Negortacion, 
the Congreſs immediately broke up. He was juſtly ap- 
prehenſive that the Court of France would have made ule 
of this Occaſion to raiſe a Jealouſy in his Allies, and pu- 
ticularly in the Duke of Burgundy. Mean while Henn 
having ſtuck cloſe to the Siege of Falaiſe. took rhe Town 


on the z0th of December, but the Caſtie held our til 
February. 


Trucewith Some Time before the Congreſs of Bernonville, the Duke 
Bretagne. of Bretagne came to Henry and made a Truce wieh him 
Sc. p.500, fora Year, and another for the fame time, in the Name of 


511, 512, 


the Queen of Sicily as Guardian of Lewis her Son, for 
Anjou and Maine. Thus by degrees 1 greatly Weaken 
1ſt 


ed France, by depriving her of the Aſſiſtance the miglit 
have received from her Faſſali. 


Whill | 
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Whilſt the King was employed in France, Oldeaſtle, of 14 6. 

whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, was ſeized and brought to 
London, to the great Satis faction of the Clergy, who were 
ex:remely incenſed againſt him. They were determined 
to make a Sacrifice of him, for a Terror to all the reſt of 
the Lollards, Notwithſtanding his Birth and Merit, he Oldcaſlle 
was ſent:nced to be hung up by the Middle with a Chain nt alive 
and burnt alive. By the Way, his being burnt is a clear 
Evidence that he was condemned for Hereſy, rather than 
for conſpiring againſt the King. However, his Sentence 
was executed amidſt the Curies and Imprecations of the 
Prieſts and Monks, who even laboured to prevent the Peo- 
ple from praying for him. Thus died Sir John Olacaſtle 
Baron of Cobham with a wonderful Refolution anſwera- 
ble to the Courage he had all along ſhown in maintaining 
the Dꝛctrine of Wickliff which he profeſſed. He was the 
firſt Nobleman that ſuffered for the fake of Religion. 
After this Execution, the Parliament pals'd new Statutes, in 
order to complete the utter Extirpat ion of the Lol- 
lards, the Clergy never ceaſing to require their Blood 
with all the eagerneſs imaginable, 

Some Hiſtorians ſay, that in this very Year Queen Blanch The Queen 
of Navarre, Widow of Henry IV, and Mother-in-law of 1 js 
the preſent King, was accuſed of con'piring with her Con- ps, 
feſſor againſt the King. Some add, that ſhe was condemn- cies againſt 
ed to a Ten-Years Impriſonment, and that her Confeſſor the King. 
was killed by the Chaplain of the Tower, with whom he _ 
had quarrelled upon that Occaſion. This is all that can be ; 
faid about this Matter, of which Hiſtorians ſpeak very 
confuſedly. 

As to the Scorch Invaſion which ſome place in this Year, Pretended 
and which as they aſſure us, was repulſed by the Duke of Iv of 
Bedford, with an Army of a Hundred Thouſand Men, I oe 
dare venture to affirm it is all a Miſtake, ſince we find not Trees 
the leaſt Footſteps of it, either in the Pxblick Records, or 
in the Hiſtories of Scotland. All we meet with relating to 
the Scots, is, that they threatened to attack England to- 
wards the Middle of the Year 1415, about the Time of the 
King's firſt Expedition into France. 


The 
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1418. The Poſture of Affairs in France made Henry's Way to 
Henry, Conqueſt ſmooth and eaſy. Therefore he did not fail 
_ to make the beſt of it. The Campain which he had begun 
in Nor- in Auguſt, laſted all the Winter, without any Interruption, 
mandy. ſo that his Troops had no Time to reſt. The Caſtle of 
* q we Falaiſe having ſurrendered on the z th of February, Heu- 
618. 545” ry divided his Army into ſeveral Bodies, of which he gave 

the Command to the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter his 
Brothers, to the Duke of Exeter and Earl of Salisbury, 

with Orders to go and attack ſeveral Places at once, being 

reſolved not to let flip {o fair an Opportunity. In the 

Months of March and April, he became Maſter of St. Lo, 
Carentan, St. Sauveur leVicomte, and many other Places in 
Cherbourg Normandy; So that of all the ſtrong Towns, he only 
holds out wanted Cherbourg and Roan to complete the Conqueſt of 
3 Months. that Province. Evrenx ſurrendered in May, and preſent- 
ly after he went and laid Siege to Cherbourg, which colt 

him three Months. 

Martin v. During the Siege, the Court of France underwent a 
tries to u- new Revolution, diſadvantagious to Henry, though at firſt 
vite thet us jt ſeemed to afford him a good Proſpect. The Council of 
1 Conſtance, which had been opened ever ſince the Year 1414, 
having depoſed the three Popes * who contended for the 
Papacy, had elected on the 10th of November 1417 Car- 
dinal Colonna, who aſſumed the Name of Martin V. The 

new Pope upon his mounting the Papal Throne, ſent two 
Legates into France, to try to appeaſe the Troubles and unite 
May 17. the two Factions. The Sollicitations of theſe Legates were 
Agreement ſo powerful, that the two Parties ſent their Deputies to 
between Aonterean- Faut-Yonne, where it was agreed, that the Dau- 
=xds „% phinand Duke of Burgundy ſhould jointly govern the King- 
* dom during the King's Infirmity. It this Agreement had 

taken Place, and the two Parties been reconciled in good 
earneſt, in all likelihood Henry's Affairs would have received 


a notable Prejudice. But the Conſtable and the Chancellor 
his 


* John XXIII at Rome, Gregory XII at Bimini, and Benedict XIII 
at Aviznon. See the Hiſtory of this Council at large, at the End, ol 


Vol. VI. 
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his Creature, could never beat to ſee the Duke of Burgundy 3 of 


in the Adminiſtration again. So preferring their own ,, ay 
private Intereſts to the Good of the Publick, they managed rhe Conſta- 


it ſo, that the Agreement became of no Effect. ble. 
This Proceeding drew the Hatred of the Publick on the ws — 


Conſtable, and increaſed the Burgundian Faction in Paris, ecome 
which from thenceforth became much more powerful. Maſters of 
At length, May the 18th at Night, they found Means to Paris, 
introduce into Paris, Liſle- Adam Governour of Pontoiſe, 

a zealous Stickler for the Duke of Burgundy. He got andmurder 
in with no more than eight- hundred Horie ; but upon his 3 
coming, the Burgundians being under Arms, made a terri- 8 

ble Slaughter of the Armagnac s. Janneguy de Chatel, Go- The Dau- 
vernor of the Baſtille, not being able to remedy the Diſor- phin is 
der, ran in all haſte to the Louvre, and carried off the Dau- Ja d, 
phin with only his Shirt on, in order to ſereen him from 

Danger in his Forteſs. Next Morning, the Dauphin fled and the 
to Melun, not thinking himſelf ſafe in the Baſtile; but the CER 
King was left in the Hands of the Burgundians. The ſame TIM 
Day the Conſtable, being got into a Maſon's Houſe, was 
diſcovered and thrown into Priſon. 

But this was only a Prelude to a much greater Commo- Freſh Maſe 
tion which happened in the ſame Place ſome Days after. 2 . 
Upon News of what had paſſed, the Exiles being returned 
to Paris from all Quarters, the Maſſacre was renewed June 
the 12th, The Conſtable was hauled out of Priſon, mur- 
dered, and ſhamefully dragged along the Streets. The 
Chancellor, ſeveral Biſhops, and other Perſons tothe Num- 
ber of above two T houſand, underwent the ſame barbarous 
Treatment. The Maſſacre being pretty well over, the The Queen 
Queen and Duke of Burgundy came to Paris, and entered a Dake of 
the City in Triumph on the 14th of July. The Plague 1 | 
which broke out afterwards at Paris, and which in three N 
Months Space, ſwept away above Forty Thouſand Perſons, 
added freſh Calamities to thoſe I have juſt mentioned, and govern 
Mean while the Queen and Duke having the King in their /2*7*King's 
Power, iſſued out in his Name what Orders they judged 1% Hau- 
moſt conducive of their own Intereſts. On the other Hand, phin files 


the Dauphin having taken the Title of Regent, threatened all him/ſeif Re. 
| who gens, 


| 


— —— — wo edi. — N 7 


burg. 
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1418. whoſhould pay Obedience to the Duke of Burgundy, Thus 
which Side ſoever the French eſpouled, they were ſure of 
being called Rebels by one or other of the two Factions. 
Nay ſtanding Neuter was accounted a Crime. 

Agreement Mean while, notwithſtanding the Animoſity of the two 
berween Parties, the Troubles ſeemed for ſome Time likely to end, 
3 . As there had not been as yet any Cauſe of perſonal Enmi- 
ty between the Dauphin and Duke of Burgundy, the Duke 
of Bretagne had managed Matters fo, that theſe two Prin- 
ces had each for his Part conſented to an Accommodation, 
broke off by Every Thing was agreed ; but they who were about the 
1% Dau- Dauphin, perſwaded him not to fign; which was at- 
— tended with fatal Conſequences. Thus the Diſſention 
which prevailed between the two Factions, cauſed each of 
them to have two Enemies to deal with, the oppoſite Par- 
ty on one Side, and the Exgliſh on the other. But Hen 
was very far from looking upon both Parties with the ſame 
Eye. He was ſworn Enemy of the Armagnac's, and but 
a feigned one of the Bargandians. 
Truce in Henry had already begun to reap ſome Benefit from the 
Guicnne late Revolution in the Court of France. The new Earl of 
between Armagnac, the Lord d' Albret, and the other Gaſcon 
1 oi aa Lords of the ſame Party, who were waging in Guienne fierce 
con- Re. War with the Engliſh, thought fit to conclude a Truce 
bels. with him, which freed him of a troubleſome Diverſion, 
July 17. Theſe Lords conſidering that, fince the Death of the 
— pp Toy * Conſtable, the Government of France was in the Hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy, believed it repugnant to their 
Intereſt to continue a War, of which their Enemy would 
reap all the Ad vantage. By this Truce, initead of being 
obliged to ſend Supplies ro Gauienne, Henry drew from 
thence ſome Troops, with which he reinforced his Army 
in Normanay. 
The taking Cherburg having at length capitulated, after a three 
of Cher- Months Stege, France had nothing left in Normandy but 
Roan, the Loſs whertof would cut off all Hopes of reco. 
vering that Province. And therefore, without delay, 
Henry went and laid Scige to that City about the latter End 
of Auguſt, or beginning of September. Mexerai * the 
1 iege 


pe. 618. 
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Siege began in June, which is a Miſtake, Be that as it 1418. 
will, it was very remarkable, for the vigorous Defence of 5774 
the Beſieged, who held out hve Months, and endured the ; 2 
greateſt Hardſhips before they capituſated, They applied Several 
at firſt to the Duke of Burgundy for Succours ; but it Atremfts 
was to no Purpoſe. France in changing Governor, had!“ 23 Yo 
not acqu'red new Strength. Beſides, the Duke of BAr- U ; 
gundy, treading in the Steps of the Earl of Armagnac, was 

more careful how to ſupport himſelf againit the Practices 

of his Enemies, than to oppoſe the Progreſs of the King of 
England. He put however the Pope's Legates upon try 

ing, whether by a Negotiation he could inicrrupt the Siege 

of Roan, This Method not ſucceeding, he drew toge- 

ther all the Forces he had, and made as if he intended to 

give the Engliſh Battle. He even carried the King as far 

as Beauvais; but all this ended in nothing. Perhaps he 

did not much care to obſtruct the King of England's Pro- 

greſs. It is uncertain, whether aſter his being at the Head 

of the Government, he retained the ſame Incl:nation for 


that Monarch, as he had when baniſhed from Court. It 


may at leaſt be affirmed, that he had nor the fame Reaſon 
to favour his Arms. He cou'd not however diſpenſe with 
keeping fair with a Prince who had in his Hand a HS iting 
capable of ruining him with all the Fresch, ct what Party 
ſoever. For this Reaſon, ſince the Revolution in the 
Court of France, his Behaviour was all along doubtful. 
He ſcems to have refolved to do neither Good nor Hurt 
to the King of England, till fuch Time as the Event 
ſhould help to determine him, 

The Duke of Burgund not relieving the Beſieged, they The Dau- 
appplied to the Dauphin, who was no longer in a Condition phip ofers 
to raiſe the Siege by Force of Arms. The way of Nego- by OO 
tation ſeemed to him more proper to produce that Effect. %. 
It is hard to know for certain whether he really intended Henry. 
to make an Alliance with Henry, as he declared he had a 
Mind to do, or whether he defigned only to amuſe him. 
However, he ſent him Word, that he wanted to treat 
with him about three Articles. Firſt, about the Means 
of procuring à Peace for Fraxce. Secondly, abour the 

Vor. V. X Marriage 
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1418. Marriage already intended. Laſtly, about an Alliance 
_ = between them two, againſt the Duke of Burgundy. Henry 

o. rejected not theſe Propoſals. Perhaps he did not much rely 
on the Duke of Burgundy, or elſe he had a mind to railc 
the Jealouſy of the Court of France, in order to procure 
more advantagious Offers than had yet been made him. He 
appointed for his Ambaſſadors at the Congreſs demanded by 
the Dauphin, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Earls of 
Warwick and Salisbury, Philip Morgan, and ſome others, 
Their Inſtructions dated at the Camp before Roan, October 
the 26th, were in Subſtance as follows: 


p. 628, 


The King's I-. That they ſhould uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to get 
of ne 
Inſtructi. the Dauphin's Ambaſſadors to declare all they had Orders 
ens to his to offer, and abſolutely to reject all Propoſals tending only 
Ambaſſa to the yielding up what he was already poſſeſſed of. 
och II. On Suppoſition that the French ſhould offer at 
length to put all things upon the Foot of the Treaty of Bretig- 
m, he would have them ſtart Diffieulties about the doing it, 
Cong the Dauphin was not authorized for that Purpoſe. 
III. He judged, that thereby they might be brought 
to demand a longer Truce, in which caſe he ordered that 
they ſhould be asked what they were willing to yield upon 
that Conſideration. | 
IV. He expreilly forbid his Ambaſſadors to treat of an 
Alliance with the Dauphin till the Peace or Truce was ſet- 
tied. He left not them however at liberty to conclude ei- 
ther : but ordered Notice to be ſent him when Matters 
ſhould be upon the Point of Concluſion, in caſe Things 
were carried ſo far. 

V. As to the Alliance with the Dauphin he ſaid, that 
in all Appearance that Prince's Aim was to obtain from 
him an Aid againſt the Duke of Burgundy. If fo, he for- 
bad them to agree upon an inconfiderable Aid; but com- 
manded them to tender Forces ſufficient to reſtore the King- 
dom of France to a State of Tranquillity. 

VI. But at the ſame Time, he expected that in Conſi- 
deration of theſe Forces, the Earldoms of Artois, Bulloign 


and Flanders, ſhould be yielded up to him, But if his 


Am- 


nne . 


Ambaſſadors could not obtain all this, he gave them Leave 
to confine their Demands to the Earldom of Flanders only, 
provided the Dauphin would aſſiſt him in the Conqueſt of 
it. He offered on his Part to give up to the Dauphin hat- 
ever ſhould be conquered elſewhere upon the Duke of Bur- 


gundy. 


It is eaſy to ſee by theſe Iaſtructious that the King did 
not believe this Copgreſs would end in a Peace: nay, that 
he did not ſo much as deſign to agree with the Dau- 


1418, 


The King 
View in 
treat ing 
with the 


phin, who was not empowered to yield up to the King Dauphin. 


what had been taken from his Predeceſſors ſince the Treat 

of Bretigny. T here is room then to preſume, that his ſole 
Aim was to ſtir up the Jealouſy of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who being Maſter of the King's Perſon, was alone able to 


make a ſolid Peace. This appears moreover by the King's AR. Pub. 
writing the very Day he figned theſe Inſtructiom to tlie X. Sgr. 


Duke of Burgundy, that if the Negotiation for a Peace was 
fenewed, he would do what in him lay to bring Matters 
to a good Iſſue. Upon this Letter, Charles ſent him back 


| word, that he had nominated the Biſhops of Arras and 


Beanvais, the firſt Preſident of Morvilliers, and ſome 
others, for his Plenipotentiaries. Thus Henry was in hopes 
that by treating with the two Parties at once, he ſhould 
raiſe ſuch Jealouſy in both, that from thence would reſult 


| a happy Concluſion to his Affairs. 


The Congreſs between the Ambaſſadors of the King Congreſs of 


ſolutely refuſed to treat about the Alliance, before the Terms 
of the Peace were agreed upon. At length after having e- 
vaded all the captious Propoſals made them by the French, 
they obliged them to come to their laſt Offers; namely, 
the Towns and Provinces ſpecified in the Treaty of Bretigny, 
on Condition of doing Homage for them to the Crown of 


' France, But the Engliſb rejected theſe Offers, unleſs the 
\ Sovereignty of the Provinces was added, according to the 
Tenor of the Treaty of Bretigny. They demanded more- 
over Normandy : raiſed Dif 


culties about the Dauphin 


and the Dauphin was held at Alenſon, the 26th of No- Alenſon. 


vember. The Engliſh, purſuant to their Iuſtructiont, ab- p 036: 
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1418. not being able to perform theſe Conditions, and wanted to 


know in what manner he intended to accompliſh them, ſup- 
poſing their Maſter ſhould be ſatisfied with them. The 
French made anſwer, that it was needleſs to talk of the man- 
ner of Performance, ſince the Offers themſelves did not 
pleaſe. Whercupon they broke up the Conference. 
Another Hardly was this Congreſs over, before another was held 
terween at Pont de I Arche, between the Plenipotentiaries of the two 
2 . Kings, or rather the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns met 
ef the rwo With deſign to confer together in the Preſence of the Pope's 
Kings of Legates. But juſt as they were about to begin, King 
* 2 Charles's Ambaſſador's inſiſted that the Records of the Con- 
655—659. ference ſhould be written in French, to which the Exyliſ) 
refuſed to agree. In fine, at the Inſtance of the Lepares, 
who beſtirred themſelves mightily in the Buſineſs, Hey 
was willing to agree that there ſhould be two Protocols, one 
in French and another in Latin, of which the laſt og] 
ſhould be accounted autbenticx. But the French re ject ing 
this Expedient, the Conference about the Peace was not ſo 
much as opened. In all hkehthood the Duke of Burgund) 
did not intend ſeriouſſy to enter into Negotiation. He 
was {till undetermined wat Courſe he ſhould take, or ra- 
ther he was then hatching a Deſign which we ſhall ſee 
come to light the next Year. 
i419. This Conference however alarmed the Dauphin, who, 
The Dau- no doubt, was ignorant of what paſſed. He was appre- 
3 „ benſive the Duke of Burgundy would be beforehand with 
new the him, being very ſenſible that in cale a Peace was made be- 
Treaty. tween the two Kings, it could not but tend to his Preju— 
72 5 dice. In this Belief he ſent to Henry, intreating him to 
672 "> appoint the Place where the Negotiation begun at Alenſon 
might be renewed. Henry readily conſented to his Re- 
queſt, not being able to wiſh for any thing more to his 
Advantage, than the mutual Jealouſy of the two Factions. 
It was agreed therefore, that the Ambaſſadors ſhould meet 
| at Louviers in the Beginning of February. 
The taling During all theſe Negotiations, Henry had not diſconti- 
of. * "7 I nucd one Moment the Siege of Roan, though the Sharpncls 
p. rag of the Seaſon made his Army ſuffer very much. Bur the 


Beſieged 
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Beſieged under went no leſs Hardſhips. Reduced to eat 1419. 
the Fleſh of Horſes, and all kinds of Animals; and even 
this ſort of Food failing them, they could hold out no 
longer. Wherefore, ſeeing there was no help, they capitula- 
ted on the 13th of January, to ſurrender on the 19th, in 
caſe they were not reli:ved by that Time. Henry main- 
tuned them in all their Privileges for the Sum of Three 
hundred Thouſand Crowns. By the Surrender of Roan, 
| all Normandy, a ſew Caſtles excepted, fell again under the 
| Dominion of the Kings of England, Two- hundred and | 
Fifteen Years after it was taken from them by Philip Au- ba | 
guſtus, in the Reign of John Lack-land. After the taking 667 —68% 
| of Roan, Henry ſent Part of his Army to Picardy, under 
: the Command of the Duke of Exeter, who became Ma- 
ſter of Dieppe and Montrevil. 
Affairs were then at a Cxiſis, which could not fail of pro- The Duke 
ducing ſome great Chang*. As the Duke of Burgund) bad / _ 
| ſought the Alliance of the King of Enyl/aza, only to get oe 1 
| the better of the Dauphin and Earl of Armagnac, he ſtood yeaſures. 
| no longer in need of his Aid, ſeeing he was become Ma- 
ſter of Paris, and the King's Perſon. On the contrary, 
the Station he was in muſt have made him wiih that Henry 
might not grow too powerſul in France, and conſequent- 
ly it was his Intereſt to oppole the Progreſs of the Exgliſſ 
Arms. But on the other hand, he had in the Dauphin 
a {worn Enemy, againſt whom it was neceſſary chiefly to 
ſecure himſelf, Beſides the natural Right that Prince 
had to govern the Kingdom during the Infirmity of the 
King his Father ; he was moreover at the Head of a ſtrong 
Party: Then it was not impoſſible, that either by the 
King's Death, or ſome other way, he might regain the 
Ground he had loſt. In which Cafe the Duke would 
looner have had Heury Maſter of all France, than ſee the 
Dauphin uppermoſt. Mean while, what Turn ſoever 
Affairs ſhould take, he plainly perceived, it would not 
be in his Power to preſerve his Authority, though. 
Heury ſhould ſucceed in his Deſigns. And indeed, it was 
not likely that Henry would truſt him with the Govern- 
ment, when once he had got Poſſeſſion. Thus ſtanding 
as 
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1419. as it were between two Precipices, he remained ſome Time 
unreſolved, not knowing what Courſe to take. In all 
probability it was this that prevented him from attempring 
more vigorouſly the Relief of Roan. He durſt not break 
with the King of England, for fear he ſhould want his Aſ- 
He reſolves ſiſtance againſt the Dauphin. After he had continued ſome 
* , Time in this State of Perplexity, he determined at length 
with the to do all that lay in his Power to be reconciled with his 
Dauphin, Enemy, that he might ſafely break with the King of Eng- 

land. This Courſe ſeemed to him both advantagious and 
honourable. By a hearty Reconciliation with the Dau- 
phin, he might hope to have ſome laſting Share in the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom, and to hold the ſecond Rank : 
Beſides, France being his native Country, he could not 
openly forſake her Intereſts without rendring himſelf odi- 
ous to all honeſt Frenchmen. If he had privately made 
ſuch a Step already, it was not without Remorſe. The 
ſole Thirſt of Revenge had hurried him away. The Exe- 
cution however of the Deſign he had formed, was not 
without its Difficulties. The Dauphin had conceived a- 
gainſt him an inveterate Hatred, which was continually fo- 
mented by the Friends and Adherents of the late Duke of 
Orleans, who were always about him, and carefully watching 
all Opportunites to revenge the Death of that Prince. In 
ſpite of theſe Obſtacles, the Duke of Burgundy became 
more and more confirmed in his Reſolution, not ſeeing 
any other way to ſave himſelf and the Kingdom. He 
undertook therefore to bring about this Reconciliation by 
all ſorts of Means, even to the forcing the Dauphin to it, 
from the Fear of ſeeing France withour it entirely loſt, In 
ſhort, if it ſhould happen that the Dauphin's Hatred and 
Obſtinacy ſhould render their being made Friends imprac- 
ticable, he was determined to take the deſperate Courſe of 
helping Henry to become Maſter of France. 

At the Time the Duke of Burgundy came to his laſt 
Reſolution, the Conference between the Ambaſſadors 
viers. of Henry and the Dauphin was held at Louviert. The ſame 
* os: Difficulties which had occurr'd at the Congreſs of Alenſon, 
101, 703. rendered this ſruitleſs. It was only agreed, that the ng 

an 


Conference 
of Lou- 
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and Dauphin ſhould confer together in Perſon. But this 1419. 
Interview, which was twice put off, rook not place, be- 

cauſe the Dauphin entered into other Meaſures, Mean Trace with 
while, to keep alive the Jealouly of the Duke of Burgundy, ih Dau- 
Henry granted the Dauphin a T ruce, from the 12th of Fe- ag 
bruary till Faſter, for all the Country lying between the FOE 
Loire and Seine, Normandy excepted. 

Purſuant to the Scheme the Duke of Burgundy had laid, The Dau- 
he ſent and ſued for the Dauphin's Friendſhip, offering on Phin refuſes 
his Part to do all that lay in his Power to deſerve and cul- ds 23 
tivate it. He let him know withal, that it would be % nuke of 
proper they ſhould hold a Conference together, as well Eurgundy. 
mutually to confirm their Reconciliation, as to concert 
Meaſures for the Welfare of the Kingdom. Bur the 
Dauphin rejected this Propoſal with great Diſdain. He 
was too much afraid of ſharing the Authority with the 
Queen his Mother, and the Duke of Burgundy, or rather 
of ſeeing himſelf ſubject to them. The ſole Command of 
the Provinces which owned him for Regent, ſeemed to him 
preferable to the Advantage they would have made him hope 
{or, from a Reconciliation which could not be made with- 
out leaving the Queen his Mother, and the Duke a Share 
in the Adminiſtration, Thus the Duke of Burgundy ſaw 
himſelf reduced toa Neceſſity of endeavouring in good ear- 
neſt to make Peace with Exgland, in caſe the Dauphin per- 
ſiſted in his Obſtinacy. Ihe Congreſs at Lowviers having 
alarmed him, he was afraid of being prevented, and by that 
Means of not being ſtrong enough to make Head againſt the 
King of England and the Dauphin, if they ſhould happen to 
join in a League againſt him. He reſolved therefore, in or- 
der to rid himſelf of this Fear, to unravel Matters which 
way ſoever it could be done. With this View he ſent Hens The Dake 
ry word, that King Charles was inclined to a Peace; and to Propoſes A 
make rhe Way to it the cafier, he propoſed an Interview, Fug ing 
where the two Kings, aſſiſted by their reſpective Councils, Act. Fab. 
might ſettle the Terms, and conclude the intended Mar- 1X. C96, 
riage. Henry readily cloſed with the Propoſal. He even 799» 724- 
granted a Truce for three Months, that during the Inter- 


yal 
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1419. val they might agree upon the Time, Place, and Manner 
of the Interview. 

Fruit leſi All France was juſtly alarmed at this Refolution. Peo- 

Attempts ple eaſily perceived that the Peace and Marriage could not 

ro reconcile he made at ſuch a Juncture, without the Kingdom's being 

9 yielded up to the King of England. Matters ſtanding thus, 

Ib Duke of ſome Lords who had the Weltare and Intereſt of their Coun- 

Burgundy try at heart, left no Stone unturned to procure a Peace, ot 

at Jeaſt a Truce between the Dauphin and the Duke of Bur- 

andy. The Dauphin would have agreed to a Truce foi 

three Years, but the Duke would have it to be only for two 

Months. His Aim was to ſtrike upa Peace with England, 

if by that Time Matters could not be accommodated with 

the Dauphin. The Pains that were taken to bring them to 

ſo neceſſary an Union proving fruitleſs, the Project of the 

Interview between the two Kings was at length brought 

about, after it had been put off ſeveral times, till the 

zoth of Aay. It was agreed, that it ſhould be near Aeu- 

lant, in a Field pitched upon for that purpoſe, where 4 

magnificent Pavilion was ordered to be erected. As King 

Charles's Infirmity hindered him from being preſent in Per- 

ſon, it was agreed, that his Quzen and the Duke of Bar 


gundy ſhould act as his Proxies, and that the Duke of Bre- | 


tagne ſhould be there. Mean time, to avoid the Heats and 
Conteſts which might ariſe in debating Matters, Commil- 


ſioners were apointed on both ſides to ſettle the Particu- | 
Jars. Henry was pleaſed to give the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gliceſter the Honour of being Heads of this Commiſſion. | 


The Court of France being at Pontoiſe, Henry came to 
Mante, that he might be near the Place of Conference. 


From theſetwo Towns it was that the two Counts repaired | 


every Day to the Place appointed. The firſt Day the 
Queen of France brought along with her the Princcls 
Catharine her Daughter, of whoſe Charms Henn 


became enamoured. The Effect of this firſt Sight being 


very vilible, the Queen believed ſhe ſhould inflame the 
Deſires of that Prince, by not letting her Daughter 
appear again. Heury ſoon perceived her Deſign, He 
found they had a Mind to make uſe of the 5 
or 
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for a Decoy to enſaare him. Bur, to cut off the Queen's 
hopes, he told the Duke of Burgundy, that they might de- 
pend upon it, he would never quit his Arms, till he had 
the King and the Princeſs his Daughter in his Power, 
and had driven him out of the Kingdom in caſe he was 
agaioſt it. At any other uncture, the Duke, who was no 
Tels fiery than the King, would doubtleſs have returned 
him a {mart An{wer. But not to exaſperate too much a 
Prince, of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he was 
content with ſaying, that he did not queſtion but he 
ſhould give him Cauſe to be weary ot: the War. 

The Conference of Menlant ran upon three Articles, 
which Henry inſiſted upon as Preliminaries to the Peace and 
the Marriage, 


I. That he ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of whatever had 
been given up to Edward III by the Treaty of Bretigny, 
IT. That inorcover all Normandy thould be yielded to 
him. | 
IIT. That he ſhould hold in full Sovereignty, and with- 
out any Dependance, whatever thould be given up by the 
enſuing Treaty. 


As Henry would not recede from theſe Articles, the 
Duke of Burgundy plainly ſaw, that if he directly oppoſed 
them, it would occaſion the breaking up of the Confe- 
rence, Which it was his Intereſt to continue as the only way 
left to bring the Dauphin to a Reconciliation. And there- 
tore without diſputing, or granting the King's Pretenſions, 
he contented him{elt with delivering to the King the Coun- 
ter-Demands of France. They were drawn up fo as to be 
liable to great Objections, which he might either improve 
or drop, according as he ſaw what Reſolution the Dauphin 
would come to. In a Word, the Duke of Bargandy's 


Aim was to give the Dauphin a little more Time before he 


concluded any Thing with the King of England. Theſe 


were the Demands of France, with the King's Anſwers an- 
nexed. 


Vol. IV. V I. That 
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I. That the King of England renounce the Crown « 
France. 

The King conſents to it, provided this Clauſe be added 
except what is yielded to him by the preſent Treaty, | 


II. That he quit Claim to Towraine, Anjou, Maine, and | 


the Sovereignty of Bretagne. 
The King is not pleaſed with this Article. 
The Realon was in all likelihood, becauſe of the Snve. 


reignty of Bretagne, which he claimed as Duke of Nu. | 


111 andy. 


111. The King of England (hall ſwear, that neither he 
nor his Succeſlors ſhall receive at any Time hereafrer, upon | 


any Account whatever, the Conveyance of the Crown «| 


France from any Perſon who hath, or pretends to have a 


Right thereto. 


The King agrees tothis, provided his Adverſary will ſivea | 


likewiſe the ſame Thing, &C. 


IV. The King of England ſhall cauſe the Renunciations, Þ 


Promiſes and Engagements to be recorded in the mann! 
the King of France and his Council ſhall think propcieſt. 

The King likes not this Article. 

IV. As there are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral Places not 
conquercd by the King of England, which however are to 
be given up by the Treaty, he ſhall deſiſt upon that con- 
{ideration from all his other Conqueſts elſewhere. 

Every one {hall be reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtat: 


in what Place ſoever it lies. There ſhall be an Alliance! 


concluded between the two Kings. 


T he King approves of this, on Condition the Scots and tht ) 


Rebels ſha!l not be included in the Alliance. 

VII. The King of England ſhall refund the ſix Hun- 
dred T houſand Crowns paid to Richard II in Part of the 
eight Hundred Thouſand Crowns he was to have with hi 


Queen 1ſ/abelli, Moreover four Hundred Thoufand 


Crowns for that Prince's Jewels detained in Expland. 


The King is willing that this Article be allowed ont of the 
Arrears due for King John's Ranſom. However he is fun. 


prized at the Demand of four Hundred Thonſand Crowns fit 


Queen 
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Oueen Ifabella's Jewels, when they were not worth a Quar- 1419. 


ter of that Sum. 


It is eaſy to perceive by the Nature of theſe Demands, T4, Dul- 
that the O5jeftions were not conſiderable enough to hin- of Burgun- 
der the Concluſionof a Peace, if both the Parties had been 4y De- 


alike willing. But on the other Hand they were ſuthcient 
to keep the Treaty depending, as long as the Court of 
France ſhould pleaſe. In the State the Duke of Burgundy 
was in, he did not inſiſt upon the Articles which the King 
was aver ſe to, any further than was neceſſary for his Deſign. 
He was well plealed to let the King bel eve that the Peace 
was juſt going to be concluded, as indeed it would have 
been, had the Dauphin perliited in his Obſtinacy. Henry 
ſo little queſtioned it, that on the ich of Zaly, that is, 
ahout a Month after the opening of the Congreſs, he gave 
full Power to the Archbithop ot Canterbury to go to Paris 
and conclude the Peace in his Name wich King Charles. 
But whilſt Henry was pleaſing himſclf with this Proſ- 
p<&t, Endcavours were uſing on the other Side to break all 
his Meafures. As he had made uſe of Negotiations now 
with the Dauphin, then with the Duke of Burgunay, in 
order to ſtir up the Jealouſy of both, and attain his Ends, 
be was himſelf over-reached in his own way. The Con- 
greſs of Meulaat wherein the Nuke of Burgundy's chief 
Aim was to trighten the Dauphin, produced the Effect 
he expected. The young Prince alarmed at ſeeing upon the 
Point of Concluſion a Peace ſo diladvantagious to France 
and him ſelf, did not think proper obſtinately to refuſe any 
longer to be reconciled with the Dake of Burgundy, ſince 
their Reconciliation was the only Means to prevent fo great 
a Miſchief, Wherefore after ſeveral private Conferences be- 


tween ſome truſty Friends of the two Princes, a Reconcilia- 


tion, ſo earneſtly wiſhcd for by all honeſt Frenchmen, was at 
length brought about. On the 11th of July they met a- 
bout three Miles from Meulant in the Road to Paris, and 


embraced one another. After that they ſigned a Treaty, Aa. Pub. 
whereby they mutually promiſed zo love ore another like 15. 79 
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Brothers, and jointly to wit hſt and the damnable Enterpriz, 
ef the Engliſh, the old Enemies of the Kingdom. 

This Step being made, the Duke of Burgundy took new 
Meaſures. As he no longer deſired the Concluſion of the 
Peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted in the Conferences which 
were ſtill kept on at Meulant upon the Demand of France. 
But for fear Hear) ſhould deliſt from the Obyections he 
had made to them, he added ſome freſh Articles. In ex- 
plaining the third Demand of France, he clogged it with 
ſo many Conditions, that in all poſſible Caſes for the fu- 
ture, neither Feary nor his Succeſſors Kings of England 
could ever have any Claim to or Share in that Kingdom. But 
Henry, who was very willing to quit his Pretenſ1ons to the 
Kingdomof France, as deſcended of Edward III, thought 
it very unreaſonable that he ſhouid be obliged to extend his 
Renunciation for him{cif and Succeſſors, to all Caſes that 
might happen for the time to come, and which it was not 
poſſible to foreſee, He compliincd moreover that the Due 
of Burgundy demanded ſome Things which he could not 
grant without ſinning againſt God, and breaking his Oaths, 
I do not know what this was. At laſt, to render the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace impracticable, the Duke fell upon the 
King's Demands, againſt which he had taken Care to al- 
ledge nothing before his Agreement with the Dauphin. He 
zthimcd that in general, they were extravagant, obſcure, 
ambiguous, and unr:a{onable, without mentioning any In- 
ſtances. And withal he expected that Henry ſhould ac- 


cept the Offers of France, abſolutely and (imply, with- | 


out any manner of Explanation. For fear however of be- 
ing taken at his Word, he refuſed to content that the A- 
ticles already agreed upon, ſhould be committed to Writing. 

Hitherto Henry had imagined, upon what Ground | 
know not, that the Duke of Burgundys Reconciliation 
with the Dauphin, would be no Obſtacle to the Peace. W 
find in the Collection of the Publick Acts, that on the 18th 


of Faly, that is, {even Days after their Interview, Hen) 


impowered the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to conclude hi 
Marriage with the Princefs Catherine. One would think 


he knew nothing yet of what had paſſed the 11th be- 
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tween the Dauphin and the Duke of Burgund, if it did not 1419. 
appear by a Letter in the ſaid Collection, that ſome of his 2. 779. 
Courtiers had received Intelligence of it on the 14th. He 
was ſo prejudiced on this Occaſion, that on the 19th he 
gave Power to Commiſſioners to prolong the Truce. But 5.782. 
the new Demands of the Duke of Burgundy, or rather his 
Cavils at the Treaty, broke off the Conferences, and each 
Side went and prepared for War. 
uly the 28th, Henry ordered a Detachmenr, headed Henry 
by the Duke of Clarence, to ſtorm Pontoiſe, This Enter. es Pon- 
prize was attended with the Succeſs he expected, L' Ille 3 4 
Adam the Governor, not dreaming of being attacked, was nnz 
ſurpriſed and forced to fly with Part of the Gerriſen. As Hitt. of 
the Court of France had reſided in this Town during the Charles 
Congreſs of Aleulant, and had been gone but a few Days, "ay 
the Engliſh Soldiers found the Place full of the Baggage 
of the Courtiers. The Booty is ſaid to amount to above 4 great 
two Millions of Crowns. Booty. 
The takiag of Pontoiſe opened the King a Way to the ThePoſlure 
very Gates of Paris. Bur however the Poſture of Affairs Y Henry's 
was not changed for the better, ſince the Union of the two * 
Factions which had divided France. Whilſt they were 
worrying one another, an Army of Twenty-five Thou— 
ſ:nd Men had been {uſticient for the Conquelt of Vorman- 
dy. No Enemy had appeared to diſturb Henry in his 
Sieges. What is more, one of the Factions had all along 
countenanced him, either openly or under hand. But ſince 
their Reconciliation, he could hardly expect, with his own 
Forces alone, to compals his Ends. He aimed at no leſs 
than the Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom, or at leaſt what 
England had loft ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. And yer 
after a fix Years War, and in ſo tavourable a JunCture, he 
was only Maſter of one ſingle Province. He was alſo ſenſi- 
ble, that in Exg/andevery Body did not applaud his being 
bent upon continuing ſo hazardous a War, and that it was 
openly ſaid, the Conqueſt of France would be the Ruin of 
England. But this was not the only Thing that gave him 
Uneaſineſs. He had juſt received a Letter from Baponne, Act. Pub. 
of the 22d of Juh, informing him, that a powerful Fleet IX. 783. 
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was equipping in Caſtile for the Aid of the Dauphin. 
Shortly after he received another from the Mayor of the 
ſame Town, acquiinting him, that Arragon had declared 
for the Dauphin; that the Caſtilians and Arragonians had 
alrcady entered Bearu, ravaged the Country about Bayonne, 
and ſeemed to have a Deſign to beſiege rhe Town. The 
Letter added further, that the Caſtilian Fleet was ordered 
to fail for Scotland, to take on Board there a Body of 
Troops which were to be tranſported into France, to ſerve 
under the Command of the Dauphin. On the other Hand, 
he could not doubt but the Flemmings, who had refuſed to 
ſerve the Duke of Burgundy againſt France, would be res- 
dy to obey him, when the Buſineſs was to aſſiſt that 
Kingdom. In ſpite of all theſe Difficulties which had 
ſtarted up on a ſudden, he perſiſted in his firſt Reſolution, 
Nay he had the Aſſurance to offer King Charles, as a ſort 
of Favour, that he would be contented with what he had 
demanded at Meulant, provided he ſhould be leſt in Pof- 
{icflion of Pontoiſe, which he had juſt taken. It is how- 
ever unde niable, that he muſt needs have been at a very great 
Stand, When he took the War in Hand, he depended 
upon the Diſſentions of the French. And to theſe Diſſen. 
tions was he indebted tor his going on fo ſmoothly hither- 
to. Mean while he faw himſelt obliged to undertake with 


the help of an inconſiderable Army, the Conqueſt of x 
Kingdom, of which he poſſeſſed as yet but a ſmall Part. But 


his good Fortune, or rather the Dauphin's Animolity :- 
gainſt the Duke of Burgundy, happily brought him off. 
In the Interview between the Dauphin and Duke of Bur- 


Phinceuſes gundy, they had agreed ro meet again upon the Bridge ol | 
rhe Duke of Monterean Fant=Yonne, on the 28th of Auruſt, in order to 
conſult about the manner of carry ing on the War againſt the 


Engliſh. The Duke was extremely loth to go to the Place 
appointed. One would think he had ſome foreboding of 


what was to happen to him. However, as too great a Dif- 
truſt might have broke his. Meaſures, and rendred all he had 


done of no Effect, he reſolved to ſtand to his Engagement. 
Not to enter into the Particulars related by all the French 


Hiſtorians, I ſhall content my ſelf with ſay ing, that the Des 
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they had pitched upon for their Conlerence. I ſay, the 
Dauphin, how much Pains ſoever ſme Hiſtorians have 
taken to clear him; the Deed was done before his Eyes, 
and at his Feet, and he kept for all that the Murderers in 
his Service, who were the chief Othcers of his Houſhold. 
There would be no need of further Proof of his Guile, 
even tho' there were no Hiſtorians honeſt enough ſtecly 
to OWN it. 

This Accident changed on a ſudden the Face of Affairs. The Face 
In all likelihood the Duke of Buargundy at the Time of of 4ffarrs 
his Death was well affected to France. But Philip his ©9784: 
Son and Succeſſor, ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away 
with the Deſire of revenging the Death of his Father, did 
not ſtick to ruin the Kingdom in order to gratity his Paf- 
ſion. The ſpeedieſt and moſt eftectual Means to attain 
his Ends, was to join in a League with the King of Eng- 
land and Queen IJſabella, mortal Enemy of the Dauphin 
her Son. So, all the reſt of the Year was ſpent in ſecret AR. Pub. 
Negotiations, which ended at length in the giving up the ks 
Kingdom into the Hands of the Exgliſh. Mean while,“ 
the new Duke of Burgund) held the fame Place about King 
Charles as the Duke his Father had «rjoy'd : That is to 
ſay, being Maſter of the King's Perſon, he was looked 
upon as Regent, by thole who were not in Obedience to 
the Dauphin. 

Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the Court of France was 75, Parig. 
removed by reaſon of the continual Inroads of the F*g/5ſi ans appi: 
up to the very Gates of Paris, Meen while the Pariſiuns te Henry. 
law themſelves in manifeſt Danger. The Duke of Bar- * 
gundy's Thoughts being wholly engroſled by Revenge, he 2 
took no care for the Defence of Paris, Whereupon, the 
Inhabitants juſtly alarmed at fo dangerous a Neighbour- 
hood, thought it their wiſeſt Courſe to try to prevent their 
Ruin, by coming to an Agreement with Henry. There They obs 


were ſeveral Negotiations which ended in a ſeparate Truce 2 a 


for Paris, from the 2oth of November to the 25th. This ſore 


Vas but ſmall Comfort to the Pariſians: but as the Treaty“ 9250 
between the King and Duke of Burgundy was upon the Point) . 


of 
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of Concluſion, they had no need of a longer Truce, ſince 
they were included in the Treaty. Befides, Henry did not in- 
tend to deprive himſelf of the Advantage which the Neigh- 
bourhood of Pontoiſe gave him upon the Pariſians, in caſe 
the Treaty he was negotiating with the Duke of Burgund) 
ſhould come to be violated by ſome unexpected Accident. 
Since the Death of the Duke of Hurgundy, nothing but 
Envoys and Couriers were continually going backwards and 
forwards between the King and Duke. Henry was willing 
to make the ſame Alliance with him, as he had done with 
the deceaſed. But having been over- reached by the Fa- 
ther, he did not care to run the Hazard of being ſerved in 
the ſame Manner by the Son: And therefore, before he 
joined in League with him againſt the Dauphin, he was re- 
ſolved to be ſure of a Peace with King Charles. 

At the Congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited his Pre- 
tenſions to the Articles of the Treaty of Bretigny, and to 
Normandy. But although, after the breaking up of the 
Conferences, he ſeemed reſolved to ſtand his Ground with- 
out relaxing in the leaſt ; yet tis to be ſuppoled, if the Mur- 
der of the Duke of Burgund) had not unexpectedly hap- 
pened, he would have fallen very conſiderably in his De- 
mands. At the leaſt the Poſture of Affairs would have 
left him no room to expect, that he ſhould ever be able 0 
compel France to grant him fo great Advantages. Alta 
the Death of that Duke, the Scene was changed in his Fa- 


vour. Wherefore, finding he was earneſtly applied to by) 


Queen Jſabella, and the new Duke of Burgundy, he did 
not queſtion but it would be in his Power to impoſe upon 
France what Terms he pleaſed. He forgot therefore the 
Offers he had made at Meulaut, and reſumed his former 
Claim to the Crown of France, with the fame Condition, 


that Charles VI. ſhould be acknowledg'd King during his 
Life. Theſe are the Articles which he propoſed as a Foun- | 


dation for a Peace. 


T. That he would eſpouſe the Princeſs Cat harine, with- | 
out any Charge to her Relations, or the Kingdom. 


II. That 
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II. That he would not diſturb King Charles in the En- 
joyment of the Crown, or Poſſeſſion of the Revenues of 
the Kingdom, during the ſaid King's Life. That Queen 
Iſabella his Spouſe ſhould likewiſe enjoy, during her Lite, 
the Rights annexed to her Dignity. 

III. That after the Death of King Charles, the Crown 
of France ſhould fall to the King of England and his Heirs 
tor ever. 

Iv. That by reaſon of King Charles's Infirmity, which 
prevented him from attending to the Government of the 
State, the King of England ſhould rake upon him the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, as Regent, during the Liſe of the 
King his Father-in-law. 

V. That the Princes, Nobles, Corporations, Burghers, 
&c. ſhould take an Oath to the King of Fyrgland as Re- 
gent, and bind themſelves by the ſame Oath to own him 
for Sovereign after the Death of King Charles. 

VI. That for Security of the Performance of theſe 
Articles, the King of France ſhould give the King of Eng- 
land his Letters Patents under his Great Seal; Thar he 
ſhould caule the like Letters of Approbation to be given 

f him by the Queen his Spouſe, by the Duke of Burgundy, 

by the Peers, &c. in clear and plain Terms, as ſhould be 

; | agreed upon by the Parties. 

: VII. That the King of England would give and cauſe 
to be given the like. | 


y 

4 Henry's Pretenſions being thus ſettled in theſe few fun- Approved 
n dimental Articles, the Duke of Burgundy ſigned Letters by the 

| Patents, whereby he approved of thele Articles as good, RY 
* beneficial, reaſonable, and tending to the Welfare of 3 
4 France and all Chriſtendom. This done, a general Truce 

is | Was publiſhed from the 24th of December to the iſt of 

4 March next. As ſoon as the Buſineſs of the Peace was Sept. 25. 


over, the Plenipotentiaries of the King and Duke of Bur- 


| Z#ndy ſigned a private Treaty of Alliance, containing theſe 
h. | fix Articles: 


Vo I. V. 7. I. That 
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3. I. That one of the King's Brothers ſhould marry one 
;weenHen Of the Duke of Burgunay's Daughters. 
ry and the II. That the King and Duke ſhould love and aſſiſt one 
Duke of another like Brothers. 
* III. That they ſhould jointly endeavour to bring to 
IX. 825, Puniſhment the Dauphin, and the reſt of the Murderers of 
840. the late Duke of Burgundy. 
IV. That if the Daupbin or any other of the ſaid 
Murderers ſhould be taken Priſoners, they ſhould not be 
releaſed without the Conſent of the Duke of Burgund). 
V. That the King of England ſhould cauſe to be al- 
ſigned to the Duke and his Dutcheſs, Daughter of King 
Charles, Lands of the yearly Value of Twenty Thouſand 
Livres, lying as nigh as poſſible to his Demeſns in France ; 
and that they ſhould do Homage for them to the Crown, 
That they ſhould have Letters under the Great Seal to that 
Purpoſe, which the King of England ſhould confirm upon 
his entering upon the Regency. | 
VI. That if any Per ſon hereafter, under colour of his 
marrying a Daughter of France, ſhould claim the like Al- 
ſignment of Lands, the Duke ſhould aſſiſt the King to 
the utmoſt of his Power to prevent it. 


1420, This Treaty was ratified by the two Princes in the Be- 
ginning of January, 1420. 
Although the Peace was not yet ſigned, it was looked 
upon however as a done Thing, ſince the Terms were 
Act. Pub. agreed on. Henny was ſo ſure of it, that Januar) the 
IX. 854. 24th, that is, f 
Treaty, he promiſed by his Lerters Patents to the Pari- 
ſiaus, to maintain them in their Privileges when he ſhould 
come to be King of France. 
The Truce Mean while, as it was neceſſary to draw up the Articles 
prolonged agreed upon in the moſt exact Form, and to avoid all ob- 


mw ys {cure and equivocal Expreſſions, ſome Time was ſpent in 


the Treaty. doing it. This occaſioned the frequent prolonging of the 


Truce. All that while Henry had Ambaſſadors at Troye, to 
draw up the Treaty of Peace jointly with the Duke of 


Burgund. 


our Months before the ſigning of the 
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Burgundy. For the greater Precaution, it was firſt reduced 1420 
to the Form of Preliminary Articles, to the end every one 47 ricles 
; : prelimina- 
might examin what was to be added, retrenched or ex- 75 ,,,,,. 
lained. This done, Charles confirmed all the Articles by ved by 
his Letters Patents, dated April the 9th, It is remarkable, King 
that by the XX I. Henry was to ſwear, that upon no Occa- N 
ſion whatever, during the Life of King Charles, he ſhould Al 
take upon him the Title of King of France. And yet we Henry 
find in the Collection of the Public Acts, an Order of his takes the 
dated April 18. for coining a new Sort of Money in Wor- Ti of 


mandy, with an H on one Side, and theſe Words round it: Prag e 


Sit Nomen Domini Benedictum; and on the other, Henri- a newCoin 


cus Francorum Rex (a). p. 888. 
After the Preliminaries were approved of, an Interview 
between the two Kings was agreed on for the {wearing and 


ſigning the Treaty. This Interview was to be ſomewhere 


near Troye : but afterwards Henry agreed it ſhould be in 

Troye itſelt. As King Charles was not fit to appear in pub- „. 304. 
lick, the Queen and Duke of Burgund were empowered 

to {wear the Peace in his Name. Henry being come to Henry 
Troye, May the zoth, found there the King of France, det te 
his Queen, and the Princeſs Catharine, to whom he made 3 n 
a Preſent of a Ring of great Value. Next Day theTreaty Totes, 
was ſigned and ſworn with the uſual Formalities; and the and be- 
ſame Day Henry betrothed the Princeſs, but the Marriage 70 Ca- 
was not conſummated till the 2d of June. The Subſtance arine. 


of this famous Treaty was as follows : n 


TREATT of T ROME. 


I. £ 8 HE King of England being become Son of the Treaty ef 
King of France, by his Marriage with the Prin- Trove. 


ceſs Catharine, ſhall honour the King and Queen of France 895. 
as his Father and Mother, &c. 


(4) There are ſome Pieces ſtill in being in the Hands of the 
Curious, 


Vor. V. Z 2 II. He 
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II. He ſhall not hinder the King of France during his 
natural Life, from preſerving the Royal Dignity, and re- 
ceiving the Revenues of the Crown. In like manner, as 
Jong as Queen Iſabella ſhall live, ſhe ſhall enjoy the 
Royal Dignity, and the Rents, Revenues, Honours and 
Prerogatives belonging to the Queens of France. 

III. Queen Catharine ſhall have for her Dowry in Eng- 
land, Forty T houtand Crowns a Year, as the Queens of 
England uled to have. 

IV. This Dowry ſhall be ſo ſettled upon her, that ſhe may 
enter upon it the Day of the King her Husband's Death. 

V. It ſhe out- lives the King her Husband, there ſhall 
be made over to her in France an yearly Revenue of Twen 
Thouſand Livres, iſſuing out of the Lands belonging for- 
merly to Queen Blanch, Wile of Philip. 

VI. After the Death of King Charles, the Crown of 
France, with all its Apurtenances, ſhall deſcend to the King 
of England and his Heirs, | 

VII. As the King of France is frequently hindered by 
his Infirmity from attending to the Government of the 
State, the King of England ſhall from this Day be Regent 
ot the Kingdom, and govern it according to Juſtice and 
Equity, with the Advice of the Princes, Peers, Barons, 
and Nobles of the ſaid Kingdom. 

VIII. The Parliament of Paris ſhall be maintained in the 
Juriſdiction they enjoyed over the Places ſubject to the 
King. 

IX. The King of England ſhall preſerve the Privileges, 
Rights, Liberties, Immunities and Cuſtoms of the Peers, 
Nobles, Corporations, and of all the King's Subjects in 

eneral. 


X. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtred according to the Laws, 
Cuſtoms and Uſages of the Realm. 


XI. All the Poſts as well civil as military ſhall be filled 


with Perſons duly qualified, according to the Laws of the 
Realm, 


XII. The King of England ſhall endeavour to the ut- 
molt of his Power, to reduce to the Obedience of the King 
2] the Provinces, Cities, Towns, which have e 

| their 


f 
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their Allegiance, and joined the Party commonly called, 
the Dauphin's or Armagnac's. 

XIII. All the Princes, Peers, Barons, Nobles, States, 
a5 well Spiritual as Temporal, Cities, Corporations, Burgh- 
ers, Cc. ſhall ſwear, 1. Punctually to obſerve what ſhall 
be injoined by the two Kings and the preſent Queen. 2. 
To obey the King of England as Regent. 3. To recog- 
nize him after the Death of King Charles for their law- 
ful Sovereign, and to obey none but him. 4. Not to aid 
or abett any Plot againſt his Perſon, and to inform him of 
all ſuch Plots as ſhall come to their Knowledge. 

XIV. All the Conqueſts which ſhall be made hereafter, 
in the Kingdom of France, Normandy excepted, ſhall be 
to the uſe of the preſent King. Item, all the Lands and 
Lordſhips, which ſhall be conquered, ſhall be reſtored to 
their Right Owners, being in Obedience to the King, and 
having {worn to keep the preſent Treaty. | 

XV. All the Eccleſiaſticks of Normandy, ſubject to the 
King of England, and paying Obedience to King Charles, 
or that are of the Burgundian Party, upon ſwearing the 
preſent Treaty, ſhall enjoy their Benefices as well in Nor- 
mandy as ellewhere. 

XVI. All the Norman Eccleſiaſtichs holding Benefices in 
France, ſhall be continued in them upon the {ame Terms. 

X VII. The Univerſities and Colleges, as well in Nor- 
mandy as in France, ſhall be preferved in their Rights and 
Privileges, on the Conditions above ſpecified, ſaving tothe 
Crown of France its Prerogatives. 


XVIII. Upon the King of Exgland's coming to the 


Crown of France, Normandy and all his other Conqueſts 


{hall be re- united to the Crown. 
XIX. If the King of England has already diſpoſed in 


Normandy of any Lands, Revenues, or Poſſeſſions belong- 


ing to any of the Burgundian Party, they ſhall have an e- 
quivalent in France, out of the Lands of the Rebels. And 


if they receive not this Equivalent before the ſaid King is 
in Poſſeſſion of the Crown of France, he promiſes to give 


it the moment he aſcends the Throne. But what he 
7 has 
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has not diſpoſed of, ſhall be reſtored to the Owners, as is 
ſaid in Article XIV. 

XX. All publick As ſhall run in King Charles's Name. 
However as ſome unforeſeen Caſes might happen, wherein 
the King of England ſhould be obliged to diſpatch Orders, 
then he ſhall be allowed to join his Name as Regent tothe 
preſent King's. 

XXI. The King of England ſhall forbear, on all Occa- 
fions during the Life of King Charles, to aſſume the Title 
of King of France. 

XXII. In publick As, the King of France, ſpeaking 
of the King of Fngland, ſhall uſe this Form, Our dear) 
beloved Son, Henry King of England, Heir of France. 

XXIII. The King of England ſhall lay no Taxes on the 
French without juſt Cauſe, and for the good of the Pub- 


lick, according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, 


XXIV. When he himſelf or his Heir ſhall come to 
the Crown of Fraxce, the two Kingdoms of France and 
England ſhall be united for ever, under the Dominion of 
one and the ſame Prince. There ſhall not be a King in 
each Kingdom; but one and the ſame King ſhall be Sove- 
reign of both the Realms, without however ſubjecting the 


one to the other; but the Laws and Liberties of each of 


the two Kingdoms ſhall be preſerved entire. 


XXV. Henceforward Friendſhip and a good Under. 


ſtanding ſhall be eſtabliſhed between France and England, 
and the two Kingdoms ſhall aſſiſt one another with all their 
Power, 


XXVI. All the Allies of the two Crowns ſhall have 


eight Months to get themſelves included in the preſent | 
Peace, if they defire it; ſaving to the two Crowns, and | 
their Subjects, the proper Remedies any ways belonging | 


to them againſt the ſaid Allies (a). 


XXVII. The Officers and Domeſticks of the preſent | 


King ſhall be French, or Natives of Places where the French 
Tongue 


(a) Henry probably inſerted this obſcure Reſe: vation, with te 
gard to Scotland. | | 
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Tongue is ſpoken (5), and ſhall be able and reputable Per- 420. 
ſons. The King his Son and the Duke of Bargundy ſhall 
take care, ſurely, laudably, and honeſtly, that the ſaid 
King have all things anſwerable to his State and Dignity. 

XXVIII. He ſhall keep his Reſidence in ſome conſider- 
able Place within his own Dominions, and no where elſe. 

XXIX. Upon Conſideration of the Crimes committed 
by Charles, who ſtiles himſelf Dauphin of Viennois, it is 
agreed, that no Peace ſhall be made with him without the 
unanimous Conſent of the two Kings, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, 

XXX. For the Security of the Performance of the fore- 
ſaid Articles, Letters under the Great Seal ſhall be given to 
the King of England by the King of France. [tem, The 
Queen, the Duke of Burguzay, the Princels of the Blood, 
Peers, Nobles, Towns, Cities, Corporations, ſubject to 
the King, and all in general of whom the King of England 
ſhall require it, ſhall give the like Letters of Approbation. 

XXXI. The King of Exg/and ſhall likewiſe do the (ame 
for himſelf, for the Princes his Brothers, the reſt of the 
Princes of the Blood, and others whom the King of France 
ſhall deſire it for. 

Given at Troye, May the 21ſt, in the Year of our 
Lord 1420, and of King Charles the 4oth. 


The Marriage being conſummated June the 2d, the Sens talen: 
two Courts fat out together next Morning for Sens, which AR. Pub. 
was already inveſted. This Place having held out but ten N 
or twelve Days, the Army marched to Montereau, where 5 
the Duke of Burgund had been murdered, and took the 


| Town ina ſhort Time. The Duke of Burguniay found 


there the Body of the Duke his Father, buried in his Doub- 
let after an indecent Manner, and ordered it to be removed 
to Dijon, | 
About the Middle of 74% the Army went and laid Siege Melun be- 


to Aelun, which was defended by the Lord Barbazan the /*2*2: 


G Act. Pub. 
Overnour > <p = 


(b) This was not to exclude the Inhabitants of the Provinces be- 
longing to the King of Ee ud, as Normans, &c. 
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1420. Governour four Months. The King of Exgland kept with 
his Army on the Side of Gatinois, and the Duke of Bur. 
and talen. gundy commanded on the Side of La Brie. This Siege be. 
came famous by the brave Defenſe of the Beſieged, who 
repulſed ſeveral Aſſaults, and whom Famine compelled at 
Juven. des length to capitulate about the Middle of November, A 
NN French Hiſtorian ſays, the Capitulation was not kept, by 
CharlesVI, Which the Garriſon were to have their Lives without Ran- 
ſom, except ſuch as had a Hand in the Murder of the 
Duke of Burgundy, but that inſtead of being left at Liberty, 
they werethrown into Priſon at Paris, and ſtarved to Death, 
To be able to judge of the Truth of this Fact, one ſhould 
{ce the Articles of Surrender, and be certain whether the 
that were carried to Paris, were not of the Number of thoſe 
that were expreſſly excepted. It is ſo much the more like- 
ly that they were really ſo, becauſe the ſame Author lays, 
that the King and Duke of Burgundy had demanded four 
and twenty Hoſtages by Name, and that theſe Hoſtages 
were conducted to Paris, with as many more as could be 
ſeized, This ſeems to hint that the Garriſon had been ſuſ- 
tered to march off, and that none but ſome private Perſons 
were ſeized, who might be ſuſpeRed, as well as the Hoſt: 
ges, of being concerned in the Death of the Duke of Har. 
gundy, But however, as Henry is not to be excuſcd n 
. Caſe he broke his Word on this Occaſion, ſo likewiſe ! 
think we are not to be too haſty in giving Credit to a ſin- 
gle Hiſtorian, who appears in other Reſpects exceeding pa- 
tial againſt Henry, and even refrains not from abuſive Lan- 
The two guage. After the Surrender of Melun, the two Courts ſet 
Courts out for Paris, where the two Kings made their Entry toge- 
make their ther, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, and the Queens the 
1 Day. 


Paris. I” 
The States In the Beginning of December, the States. General met 


of France at Paris. King Charles going to the Aſſembly on the 6th, | 


confirm the told them, that of his own free Will he had made a Peace 
Peace of 


"Trove. ; : 
AG. Pub. be beneficial ro France, and deſired them to confirm it by 


X. zo. their Authority. The King's Declaration in the Conditi- | 


on he was in, was not a lufficient Reaſon to induce the 
States 


with the King of Exgland; that he was perſwaded it would | 


4 
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States to ratify a Peace, which according to their Notions, 
violated the moſt facred Rights ot the Kingdom, in order 
to ſet the Crown on the Head of a foreign Prince, But 
in the State they themſelves were in, it was hardly in their 
Power to examine the Conſequences, or freely to ſpeak 
their Minds. Wherefore it was unanimoutly reſolved, that 
the Peace of Troye ſhould be kept, and chacłtd as a Publick 
Law, and that all the Frezch ſhould be obliged to rake the 
Oaths ſpecified in the Treaty. This is not a proper Place 
to examine Henry's Pretenſions to the Crown ot France. 
They were the fame that Edward III had formerly aflerted, 
and of which I have amply ſpoken in the Hiſtory of his 
Reign. But however, it may be ſaid, that at the very 
Time the French {wore the Peace, they thought it very un- 
juſt, and conſequently there could be but little Reliance 
on Oaths which they conſidered as involuntary. And there- 
fore they plainly ſhowed afterwards that they made no 
great Account of them. And yet Henry, as great a Politi- 
cian as he was, depended upon theſe extorted Promiſes, as 
if the French then ſhould have been more ſcrupulous than 
thoſe who had ſworn the Peace of Bretigny. 

On the 23d of the fame Month, King Charles's Coun- 
cil being ſummoned on Purpoſe, the Duke of Burgundy 
appeared in a Mourning Habit, and demanded Juſtice a- 
gainſt the Murderers of the Duke his Father. Afezerat 
lays, that the Dauphin was ſolemnly called to the Marble- 
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Sentence 
upon the 
Murderers 
of the Duke 
of Burgua- 
ay. 


Table, and nor appearing, he was attainted and convicted of ibid. 
cauſing the Duke of Burgundy to be killed, pronounced un- P. 33. 


worthy of all Inheritance, particularly of the Succeſſion 
to the Crown, and baniſhed the Realm for ever. It is 
hard to belizve that ſuch an Hiſtorian as he, ſhould advance 
ſuch a Fact without good Authority. And yet this Sen- 


tence, which is extant in the Collection of the Publick Acts, ſays 
not a Word either of the Succeſſion to the Crown, or the. 


Baniſhment of the Dauphin. The Sentence is General - 
gainſt all the Murderers of the Duke of Bargunch, without 
expreſily naming the Dauphin or his Acomplices, at aft 
in the enacting Pzrt. It is true, that beſore the fs thee 
15 mention of the Treaty between the Dauphin and Duke of 

Vor. V. Aa Burg und, 
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4 Burgundy; and that afterwards it is ſaid, the Duke of Bur- 
gundh was killed by him; w hich Words, by him, manifeſtly 
relate to the Dauphin, mentioned ſeveral Lines above. It 
appears however, that the Sentence was worded in ſuch a 
manner that the Dauphin was included only in general 
among the Murderers of the Duke of Burgund), and 
that it does not ſeem to point particularly at him. Con- 
ſequently it was not natural to ſpeak of the Succeſhon to 
the Crown. So that in all Appearance, Mezerai had a 

greater Regard to the Intent of the Decree, than to the 

Words themielves. 
The Dau- The Dauphin finding that all ſorts of Means were uſed to 
phin ap- deprive him of the Crown, appealed to God and his Sword, 
2 from whatever had been hitherto, or ſhould be for the fu- 
his Sword, ture, tranſacted againſt him in the Name of the King his 
Father, and continued {till to aſſume the Title of Regent. 
As ſuch he removed the Parliament and Univerſity of Paris 
to Poictiers, where ſome of the Members of theſe two Bo- 
dies repaired. Thus were ſeen at the ſame Time in France, 
two Kings, two Queens, two Regents, all the Officers of 
the Crown double, ſeven or eight Marſhals of France on 
each Side, two Parliaments, and two Univerſities of Paris. 
1421. Though Henry was declared Regent, and Heir of France, 
France di- yet was it only by the Burgundian Party, who having the 
ae King in their Power, thought they had a Right to dil 
Fattions, pole of the Affairs of the Kingdom. The Dauphin had 
| ſtill a ſtrong Party left, who, far from complying with 
what had been ſettled by the Peace of Troye, maintained, 
that ſuppoſing the King had been under no Reſtraint, and 
in perfect Health, he would have had no Right to diſpoſe 
of the Crown as he had done, much leſs, being diſtempered 
and a Captive. The Provinces at a Diſtance from Parii, 
not being awed by the Engliſb Arms, adhered for the moſt 
part to the Dauphin. Even the Country about the Mc- 
tropolis was all divided. In one and the ſame Province, 


there were ſome Places for the Engliſh, and others for the 


lawful Heir of the King. In ſpite therefore of the Peace, 
the War was not yet over, ſince the two Kings were under 

2 Neceſſity of driving the Dauphin out of all the Tour 
| an 


— 
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evident, that he ſtuck to the Treaty of Bretigny, in order 


enne, independent of the Crown of France. 
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and Provinces he was poſſeſſed of. This was no eaſy Task, 1421. 
though the joining of the Exgliſ Forces to the Burgundian 
Party, made them vaſtly ſuperior. 

Guienne, Part of which Henry was in Poſſeſſion of, was par 
moreover of great Advantage to him, as it ſerved to keep grarred 15 
in awe the Provinces beyond the Loire. Till the Death 7-*G4icoa 
of Armagnac the Conſtable, this Province had rather been 
a Charge than a Benefit to the Engliſh, There had been 
conſtant Occaſion for a ſtanding Army, to detend it a- 
gainſt the continual Attempts of the Party which had de- 
clared for France, about the End of the Reign of Edward 
III. The Houſes of Armagnac and Albret, who were at 
the Head of this Party, had created the Kings of England 
a great deal of Trouble, particularly after the Earl of Ar- 
magnac came to have the Management of the Publick Affairs. 

But after the Death of that Earl, the Heads of the Party 

thought fir, as I before obſerved, to make a Truce with 

Henry, to the end the Duke of Burgundy might not be fa- 

voured by their Diverſion. After the Concluſion of the Peace 

of Troye, they ſued for Peace, becauſe they believed they 

ſhould be able to hold out no longer. Henry hoping to AR. Pub. 
reap great Benefit by the quiet Poſſeſſion of Guienne, rea- N. 41. 
dily received them into Favour, and ordered Lertersof Par- 

dan to be given them, upon their renouncing, by a Pub- 

lick Inſtrument, the Appeal of their Anceſtors to the Court 

of the Peers of France, in the Time of Edward III. Some Choify x 
ſay that by the Peace of Troze, Guienne was to be united to Hit. = 
the Crown of France after the Death of Charles VI. But Ve 
belides that in the Treaty of Troye there is no mention of 

Guienne, it plainly appears by what has been juſt related, 

that Henry had no ſuch Intention. On the contrary it is 


to preſerve as King of England, the Sovereignty of Gui— 


Henry having ſettled his Affairs in France, in a manner Lan a 
o glorious for himſelf and his Nation, reſolved to return e725 ro 
into England, where three Things required his Preſence, England. 
Firſt, He had a mind to have his Queen crowned. Second- 


ly, It was neceſſary he thould call a Parliament, as wcll to 
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1421, get the Peace of Troye confirmed, as to demand an Aid of 
Money which ſhould enable him vigorouſly to carry on 
the War againſt the Dauphin. Laſtly, There was Occaſion 
to take ſome Meaſures againſt the Scots, who had ſent Sup. 
plies to his Enemy, under the Command of the Earl of 

Act. Pub. Buchan the Regent's Son. Upon leaving France, Heny 
X. 49. gave the Command of his Troops to the Duke of Clarence 
his Brother. Then he ſer Sail, taking the Queen along 
with him, and fafely arrived in England about the End ot 
The Queen February. A few Days after, the Queen was crowned, 


crowned. and a Parliament called, which was to meet at Leiceſter the 
7 =o 2d Day of May. 
ente Whilſt People were buſy in chuſing their Repreſentatives, 
1he King the King took a Progreſs into ſeveral Counties, and ſtayed 
gies ro ſome Weeks at Jork. His Aim was, under Colour of 
zoik. ſhowing the Queen the Country, to procure by his Pre- 
ſence ſuch Aſembers to be elected as ſhould be favourable 
to him. He was very ſenſible that the Nation was di'gult- 
ed at being obliged to defray the Expences of the Conquelt 
A Procla. Of France. Some lay, it was during this Progrels that 
mation a- the King iflu:d out a Proclamation, prohibiting the ad- 
garaſt the mitring into Benefices any Eccleſiaſtichs upon the Pope's Pro- 
e viſions, contrary to the Rights of the Patrons. But it 1s 
417107, ; X wa 0 . 
more likely, this Proclamation was not iſſued out till aftet 
the Parliament of Leiceſter, purſuant to an Act made fot 
that Purpoſe. However, this was a mortal Blow to 
the Court of Rome, to whom the Clauſe Non obſtante, 10 
frequently made uſe of by the Popes, became unlerviceabl 
at leaſt, with regard to the Collation of rhe Benefices. 
The Dube Before the meering of the Parliament, Henry received the 
of Cla fatal News, that the Duke of Clarence his Brother was {lain 
rence i April the 3d, in a Battle fought in Anjou. The Duke had 
lau. ed ten Thouſand Men into that Province, with Deſign to 
reduce it to the Ovedicnce of the King, Whilſt he was 
taken up in this Expedition, he was informed that the Earl 
of Bacha;', with ſeven Thouſand Scots, had entered the 
Province, and was encamped at Baxge. At the ſame Time, 
he h:d falſe Intelligence that the Vanguard of the Scorch Ar- 
my was at fo great a Diſtance from the main Body, that f 
wou 
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would be an eaſy matter to put them to Rout, provi- 1421. 
ded they were ſpeedily attacked, Upon this Information, | 
he ſuddenly put himſelf at the Head of his Cavalry, lea- 
ving the Earl of Salisbury Orders to follow him with the 
reſt of the Army. When he came to Baugè, he found in- 
deed ſome Scorch Troops intrenched in the Church- yard. 
He charged them immediately, and diſmounted in order to 
head his Troops. Burt he loſt ſo much time in forcing the 
Scotch Intrenchments, that the Earl of Buchan had leiſure 
enough to come to their Relief. Then the Duke having 
mounted his Horſe again, furiouſly attacked the new Co- 
mers in ſpite of the Inequality of his Forces. He gave, 
on this Occaſion, Proofs of an uncommon Valour ; but at 
length, over-powered by Numbers, and unable to bear the 
Thoughts of flying, he was wounded in the Face by a 
Seorch Knight, and killed by the Earl of Bachan him ſelf. 
His Death brought on the entire Defeat of the Engliſh 
Cavalry, whereof Fifteen Hundred were lain, and many 
taken Priſoners. Among the Slain were the Earl of Kent, 
the Lords Grey and Rof?, and ſeveral other Officers of Diſ- 
tinction. The Earl of Salisbury not being able to come 
ſoon enough to aſſiſt the Duke of Clarence, had however 
the Comfort to take from the Enemy the Body of that 
Prince, which he ſent to the King his Brother. 

The Advantage gained by the Scots made the King's Le Parlia- 
Preſence neceſſary in France. But he had ſtill in England . = 
ſome Affairs which were no leſs urgent. The Parliament peace of 
being met the 2d of Aay, readily confirmed the Peace of Troye, 
Troye ſo glorious to England, A Subſidy was alſo granted and grants 
for carrying on the War againſt the Dauphin: but at the 4 23 
lame time was preſented to him a Petition, where they X 110. 
told him, that it was but too true that rhe Conqueſt of Ihe) pre- 
France proved the Ruin of England. To obtain this Sub- Jen 4 Peti- 
ſid), the King had laid before the Parliament a State of the King. "ou 
Revenues and Charges of the Crown. By which account, State of the 
a Fragment whereof is inſerted in the Collection of the Puh- publick Re- 
lick, Alls, it appears that the King's Revenue amounted but 2 ng 
to 55743 J. Sterling; and that the ordinary Expences ran 5 
away with 52235 /. ſo that there remained but 3508 J. to 


provide 
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1421. provide for a Dozen extraordinary Articles mentioned in 
the Account. The Parliament's Petition could not but be 


Vol. Y. 


very diſpleaſing to the King. One half of France was 

ſtill unconquered, and the Provinces ſubje& to the Kin 
were ſo drained, that there was no Proſpect of being able 
to get from thence the Supplies neceſſary for continuing the 
War. Wherefore, the Burden was {till to fall upon Eng- 
land. But the Parliament grew weary of furniſhing Money, 
at a Time when there was more need of it than ever, by 
reaſon of the Diverſion the Kingdom was threatned with 

* from the Scots. 

ark of have deferred till now ſpeaking of the Affairs of Scor- 
= HH i ſand, becauſe ſince the Acceſſion of Henry V. to the 
t England, Crown of England, nothing had paſſed in Scotland which 
ſince rhe made it worth the while to break the Thread of the Hiſtory, 
1 But at preſent it will be neceſſary to ſay a word or two a- 
> bout them, for the better underſtanding of what is to be 
related in the Sequel. We have ſeen in the late Reign, that 
in 1406, James Stuart, then Prince of Scotland, was de- 
rained in England, and that ſhortly after he became King 
of Scotland by the Death of his Father. This new Digni- 
ty was ſo far from turning to his Advantage, that it lerved 
only to cauſe him to be the more ſtrictly guarded. The 
Duke of Albany his Uncle, who had taken upon him the 
Regency, taſted the Sweers of it too much, to be over- 
ſolicitous in procuring him his Liberty. Not a Year pal- 
ſed but he ſent Ambaſſadors to England, under colour of 
ſolliciting the Freedom of the King his Nephew ; bur his 
real Intention was very far from what he ſeemed to deſire. 
The chief Motive of theſe frequent Embaſſies was to ne- 
gotiate the Exchange of the Earl of Fife his Son for young 
Percy, Son of the Earl of Northumberland. The Earl 
had been Priſoner in England ever ſince the Battle of Hali- 
don : Percy was ſeized in Scotland by way of Repriſal for 
the King. This Exchange was effected, and yet the Em. 
baſhes were no lef3 frequent. It was ever on Pretence of 
treating about the Freedom of the young King, bur in 
reality to influence the King of England to detain him in 
Priſon. Buchanan aſhims, Henry was to do it _— 
ition 


ti. K . 1 
dition the Regency would engage not to diſturb him by 1428, , 


Diverſions in favour of France : Otherwiſe the Scors 

would never have ſat ſtill and ſeen France attacked by the 
Engliſh. Mean while, as it was neceſſary, in order to in- f 
duce the Scots to ſit down in Quiet contrary to their Inte- 

reſt, to give them ſome ſeeming Satisfaction, the Regent. 

demanded publickly and earneſtly the Liberty of the King 0 
his Nephew. But Henry very well knew he ſhould not 

oblige him in granting his Demand : On the contrary, the 
Difficulties he ſtarted in this Affair were a ſure Means to 1 
prevent Diverſions from the Scots. 


In 1415, whillt Henry was preparing to pals over into AR. pub. 
France, he received Advice from the Frontiers of the IX. 307. 
North, that the Scots were reſolved to beſiege Berwick with 
Sixty Thouſand Men, whereupon the Duke of Bedford 
had Orders to levy an Army. But it does not appear, either 
that the Scots did then beſiege Berwick, or that the Duke of 
Bedford marched againſt them. The Engliſh Hiſtorians 
relate, that the King, upon the Advice I juſt mentioned, | 
called a Council, in order to debate whether it would be | 
proper to lay aſide the intended Expedition againſt France, 
and heartily apply to the Conqueſt of Scotland; and that 
it was reſolved the firſt Project ſhould be purſued *. This 
may be true; but it is very probable the King was then a- 
greed with the Duke of Albany, and that the Rumour of 
the Invaſion, and calling of the Council in England, was 
only to make the People of Scotland believe that the Regent 
acted with Sincerity. And indeed, we do not find in the 
Hiſtory of Scotland any Signs of ſo conſiderable an Arma- 
ment in the Year 1415, or of a Reſolution to beſiege Ber- 

| wick : Beſides, that very Year a Truce was made between 
the two Kingdoms, whilit all Zexry's Forces were employed 
in France. In ſhort, Buchanan affirms, it cannot be ſaid 


that 


r 


— — 


| * Ralph Neville Farl of Weſtmorland, and Lord Preſident of the 

North, made along Harangue to perſuad the King :o diſible the Scots 
before he carried the War into France. But John Duke of Exeter, 
the King's Uncle, replizdto the Earl, and was backed by the Dukes 
of Clarence, bedford, and Gleceſter; upon which the War with 
France was relo:ved. Dur. in vit. Chich.p. 14, &c. 
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that during the whole Reign of Henry V, there was any 


Woar between England and Scotland, all the Hoſtilities com. 


AR. Pub, 
IX. 417. 


AR. Pub, 
X. 125. 


mitted in that Time being nothing elſe but mere Robbe. 
ries. He alledges as a Reaſon, that the Duke of Alban 
took care how he diſobliged the King of England, for ſeit 
he ſhould ſet the King of Scotland at Liberty. Henry wis 
however afraid that it would not always be in the Regent's 
Power to keep the Scots quiet, whoſe Intereſt it was to 


prevent the Ruin of France. It was doubtleſs from this 


Conſideration, that in 1416, he gave King James leave to 
go and paſs ſome Time in his own Kingdom, upon giving 
Security for his Return. He was in hopes this Journey 
would create between the Uncle and Nephew ſuch Diſſen. 
tions, as would divert the Scots from all Thoughts of al. 
ſifting France. 

The Affairs of Scotland continued in this Poſture till 


1419, when the Dauphin ſent thither the Duke of Ye. | 


dome to crave Aid. The States being met upon this Ac- 
count, the Regent could not hinder the decreeing a Levy 
of Seven Thouſand Men, which were ſent into Franc 
under the Command of the Earl of Buchan. The Victory 
that General gained over the Duke of Clarence at Baugi, 
procured him the Sword of Conſtable of France. 

Henry could not without Concern ſee the Scots declare lo 


openly for the Dauphin. He perceived, either that the 
Duke of Albany had not the Credit he had formerly, « 


that he had altered his Meaſures. Wherefore, in order to 
countermine the Dauphin's Friends in Scotland, he believed 
it neceſſary to gain ch 

and make him his Inſtrument. This was partly his Deſign 
in returning to England. Upon his Arrival, he let tht 


Prince know that it was his own Fault if he was not at 
Liberty, on Condition he would uſe his Authority in te. 


calling his Subjects, which were in the Service of Franc, 
and make a League with him againſt the Dauphin. Fam! 


paſſionately longing to be free, after a fifteen Years In- 
priſonment, verily readily complied with what ever Hem! 


e King of Scotland to his Interelt, | | 


9 , 


defired of him. A private Agreement therefore was ma! | 


between thele two Princes, the Articles whercof are uf » 
| knowhÞ © 
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known, except one, Which was that James ſhould go to tant. | it 
Fraxce along with Henry, and ſtay with him til the War 9 
was over. Henry's Aim was to make ule of the King of wal 
Scotland's Authority, in 01 der to oblige the ſeven Thou» b 
{and Scots in the Danphin's Service to rerurn Home. And | 
indeed, James attended him to France with that Deſigu. 

But when he commanded the Earl of Bachan to return to By 
Scotland, the Earl replicd, he did not think himſelf bound 

to obey him, as long as he was in the Power ot another. 

For this Reaſon Henry from tlizzncetorward treated as Re- 

bels all the Scots that fell into his Hands. 

Henry having finiſhed the Affairs which called him into The King 
England, took his leave of the Queen then great with 754725 29 
Child, and appointing the Duke of Bedford his Brother Re- 154 
gent in his Abſence, went back to France, where his Pre- 125, 129. a 
ſence was neceſſary. He fer fail the roth of June with a 
new-taiſed Army, amounting, as fome ſay, to tour Thou- 
land en at Arms, and Twenty-four Thouſand Archers, 

Upon his landing at Calais, he ſent out ſeveral Detach— j 
ments to take ſome Caſtles, the Dauphin had ſtill in Picar- 

dy. At the ſame Time he ordered a conſiderable Body to 

march to the Relief of the Duke of Exeter, who was as 

it were blocked up in Pariz: Then marching hinfelf 

with the reſt of the Army, he came to Bois de Lin- 

cennes, from whence he went and joined his Father-1n- 

law at Paris. 

A tew Days after he had notice that the Dauphin was 1d Dau- 
before Chartres, and had begun to batter the Town. As phin be- 
he wiſhed for nothing more than to decide the Qusrrel by“ char- 
a Battle, he immediately drew his Troops together, and ork 
marched directly to Chartres. But his Forces were ſo much Hen; ''s 
ſuperior, that the Dauphin did not think fir to ſtay his Cam ng. 
coming. Henry purſued him with all the ſpeed poſſihle; Henry 
but finding he could not overtake him, fell upon Preu v, takes 

and took the Town upon Terms, It is laid that during Dreux. 
this Siege a certain Hermit came end boldly reproached him 
with the Calamities he brought upon France by his Ambi- 
| tion, and threatened him with the Judgments of God, 

= Some add, that Henry's Death, which happened the next 
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1421, Year, was a plain Proof that the Hermit was inſpired. But 
ſuch Conſequences are not always juſt, 
„ ET the Siege of Dreux, the Flux being got into hi; 
1 Paris. Army, Henry lent his Troops into Summer- Quarters, and 
He beſiecr: Went and refreſhed himſelf at Paris. He drew them toge- 
Meaux. Theragain in October, in order to go and lay Siege to Meauv, 
though the Seaſon was ſcarce fit for ſuch an Undertaking, 
Mexzerai and ſome others were miſtaken in ſaying, that this 
Siege was laid before the King went to England. It is cos 
tain, it was not begun till four Months after his Return 
Monſtre- (a). The ſame Hiſtorian ſays further, that this Place held 
ler. out three Months, but he ſhould have ſaid ſeven, ſince the 
Act. Pub. Siege began the 6th of Offober 1421, and ended not til 
8 97 the 2d of May 142 2. It is true, as the Town was divided 
Prince into two Parts, namely, the Town and the Marhet-Place &, 
Henry the firſt was taken by Storm during the Winter; but the 
Market-Place held out till May. 
Counteſ f Whilſt the King was employ'd in the Siege of Meaux, 
Hainault he received the agreeable News of his Queen's being ſatch 
wn : brought to Bed at Wirdſor of a Prince, who was named Hes- 
th ry. The Duke of Bedford and the Biſhop of Winchejter 
1422. ſtood Godtathers, and Faquzeliza Counteſs of Hainas:: 
5 Godmother. This Princeſs, who had united under her Do- 
minion Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, hid 
been married firſt to 70% Duke of Towrain ſecond Son ot 
the King of France. This Prince dying in 1416, ſhe 
eſpouicd John Duke of Brabant, Couſin-German to the 
Ter ad- Duke of Burgundy. She ſoon grew weary of her ſecond 
ventures, Husband, and under Colour of their being too near s. 
kin, formed a Deſign to get the Marriage annulled. To 
that Purpoſe, ſhe procured ſome Knights to carry her off 
to Exgland, chat the might act the more freely. Her be- 
ing thus carried off was no Secret to the King, ſince we 
Ad. Pub. find in the Collection of the Publick Atts a Safe Conduct tor 
X. 6&7. this, Princcls. Beſides upon her Arrival in England the 
p. 134. King aſſigned her a Penſion of a hundred Pounds Sterling 
a Month. His Intent was to marry her to the Duke ot 
Glouceſier, 
(a) Jurenal des Ur(ins in his Hiſtory of Charles VI led Meztrai 
into this Error. 
* Where the Caſtle ſtood, it is called che March by Speed. 
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Glouceſter, and by that Means to put his Brother in Poſſeſ- 1422. 
ſion of four of the beſt Provinces of the Low Countries. The 
Duke ot Burgundy was extremely offended ar the little Re- 
gard the King ſhowed for the Duke of Brabaar his Couſin, 
in affording Jaquelina Refuge in his Dominions. This 
Affront in his Opinion reflected upon himſelf. Beſides 
it was his Intereſt that Jaquelina's Marriage with the Duke 
of Brabant ſhould not be annulled. Mean while Henry 
preferring the Intere ſts of the Duke of Glouceſter to thote 


ol the Duke of Burgundy, did not ſeem to trouble himfclt 


much about the Occaſion of Complain: he gave that Prince. , _ 

Henry was exceeding deſirous of doing well for his two ao ty. 
Brothers, who were both Princes of great Merit, and with e 
whom he was well pleaſed. In 1419 he had a ſecret Ne- jor v3-870- 
gotiation with Joan Queen of Naples, who being preſſed 4 , 
by her Enemies, promiſed to adopt the Duke of Bedford 3 2 
and declare him her ſole Heir. This Buſineſs having mile - 4, 
carried upon Queen Joan Affairs taking anew turn, Heu- 
ry had a Mind to procure the Duke of Bedford the only 
Daughter of Frederick Burgrave of Nuremburg, and atter- 
wards a Daughter of the Duke of Lorrain. At the ſame ibid. 
Time, he treated about a Match between the Duke of t. 
Glouceſter and Blanch of Navarre Queen Dowager of Si- 
ci y, who in her own Right had a chim to that Kingdom. 
At laſt, an Opportunity offering to help this Prince to Ja- 
quelina Counteſs of Hainault, he was willing to lay hold of 
it, as this Marriage could not but be adventzgious to Eng- 
land. Burt as her Marrizge with the Duke of Brabant was 
firſt to be annulled, this Affair could not be accompliſhed 
before the King's Death. | 

It was not till the Beginning of Jay 1422, that the Tie rating 
Beſieged of the Market-Place of Heanx demanded a Capis / Micaus, 
tulation : but they could obtain no other Terms than ro be Act. Pub. 
Priſoners of War. Nay the King excepred all the Engliſh, 2 11 


| : | [he Kates r 
Triſh, and Scots, who were in the Place, and all that had a Severity t 


Hand in the Death of the Duke of Burgundy; and like- 2e beſieg- 
wiſe all thoſe who had any Towns or Caſtles in their Pow. . | 
er, till they had delivered them up to him. In ſhort, he 
reſerved four Officers of the Garriſon, namely, Lewis du 
Vol. V. B b 2 Guaſt, 
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1422. Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the Baſtard of YVaurus, and ano- 
ther, in order to bring them to Juſtice, They were all 
four executed. Dæ Guaſt was beheaded, and the other 
three {uff.red a more th-metnl Death. The Baſtard of Yau- 
ras was hanged upon a certain Tree, which from him was 
called the Tree of YVaurns, becauſe he had cauſed man 
Burgundians to be hanged on it, in revenge for the Death 
of the Earl of Armagnac. This was a ſevere Capitulation, 
which gave occaſion to the Beſieged to repent of thei 
holding out fo obſtinately, when in all tkelthood they had 
no Proſpect of being relicved. 

About the Time of the ſurrender of Meaux, Queen Ca- 
arine arrived from England, attended by the Duke of 


, * 
RA Ca 
THArinc re- 

th 


turns tO EM 1 
France. Beafora, who had left the Regency to the Duke of Glou- 
ihe two ceſter his Brother. The two Courts being joined at Br; 


8 de Fincennes, went from thence a little sſter, in order to 
5 keep the I hit ſun- Holy-days at Paris, Henry lodged in the 
Louvre, and Charles in the Palace of St. Pol, where he had 
but a ſmall Court, whilſt the Regenc- King's was numerous 
aud ſplendid. On Whitſunday they dined together in Pub- 
lick, the two Kings and the two Queens with Crowns on 
their Heads, Thole of che French who had any Regard left 
for their Country, could not without Grief behold thi 
King of England, though outwardly paying ſome Detc- 
rence to the King his Father-in-law, ruhng France with an 


4 new abſolute Power. Their Diſguſt was ſtill increaſed by a Tex 

Coin ia Ileum impoſed for the coining of a new ſort of Money “. 

France. The Pariſians murmured at it very much, but to no Purpoſe. 
Treat Condition was very different from what it was a few 
Years before, when their Adherence to one of the Parties 
decided the Fate of both. 

The Dau- 


Whilſt Henry was preparing to renew the Campaign, 


phin tales which had be , be 
ja Charite ad been interrupted by the Queen's Arrival, 


and beſieg. News came that the Dauphin had taken Ia Charit6, which 


es Coſne, opened him a Paſſage over the Loire, Shortly after Aqvice 


& 


* The zew Corn was called a Salute, whereon was ampel | 
Angel ſaluting the Bleſed Firgin, one holding the Arms f 
the other of England, with the King's Title. On the 
Chriſtus Vintit, Chriſtus regunt, Chriſius impengs. 
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Vas brought that he was beſieging Coſne upon the fame Ri- 1422+ 
ver, and that the Beſieged had already capitulated to ſur- 
render, unleſs relieved by the Duke of Burgundy before 
the 18th of Auguſt. The Duke finding he was engaged 
in Honour to reheve that Place, defired the King to ſend x. 
him a Supply of Troops, to whom the King returned in 
Anſwer, that he would come himſelf, and accordingly {et 
forward immediately at the Head of his Army. But whilſt The King 
he was pleaſing himſelf wich the flattering Proſpect of a falls ſick. „ 
Victory which would render him Maſter of all Frazce, he bo 
was ſeized with a Flux, which obliged him to halt at Sealis. | 
However for fear his Hineſs ſhould hinder Co/ze from being. 
relieved, he ordered the Duke of Bedford with the beſt Parr 
of his Troops to go and join the Duke of Burgundy. The 74s Dau- 
Dauphin being informed of their joining, and not being ph in re- 
ſtrong enough to give them Battle, retreated, and the two “es. 
Dukes having nothing more to do there, marched towards 
Troze, In the mean Time Heary hoping his Diſtemper Henry goss 
would wear off, had taken Litter in order to go to the Ar- 2 Wincen- | 
my. But finding he grew worle rather than better, he te- nes. | 
{olved at length to return back to Vincennes. 
The Duke of Bedford, hearing of the 11] State the King 
his Brother was in, {at out immediately from Tyoye, in order 
to come to him. He found him at the Point of Death, but 
expecting his approaching Diſſolution with great Firn:nefs 
of Mind. Before he breathed hes laſt, he ſent for the Dukes 
of Bedford and Exeter, the Earl of Warwick, atid ſeven or 
eight Engliſh Lords more, to give them his laſt Iuſtructi- 
ons. He told them, “ That his Reign had been ſhort but His dying 
« glorious ; That although his Claim to France had cauſed Speech. 
&« a great deal of Blood to be fpilr, it could not be laid to 
& his Charge, ſince nothing but Force could have brought 
« the Much to a realonable Peace; That for his Part, he 
% behe his approaching Death without Concern ; but 
Wh however could nor but lament the Fate of the Princehis 
on, who by Reaſon of his Age was uncapable of fin- - 
8 ig a Work. ſo happily begun; That therefore he in »*% 
et .gzeated them for God's Sake to continue ſtrictly united 
ether for the Service of the Infant- Prince, who wlll 
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gainſt the 3 firm Peace in Frauce, he had reſolved to go and wage 


Intid-ls. 
He dies, from their Yoke. 
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1422, © going to be their King; to take Care of his Education, 
and to give the Queen all the Conſolation that lay in thr 
« Power, and of which ſhe had ſo great Need. He added, 
& that his laſt Advice to them was, to cultivate diligent] 
the Friendihip of the Duke of Buargundy, and to be ſur: 
c not to releaſe the Priſoners of Axincourt, till his Son 
« was of Age to hold the Reins of the Government him. 
«« felt. That in caſe they ſhould think fit to conclude 1 
«« Peace, it ſhould not be without ſecuring the Sovereignty 
cc of Normandy to the Crown of England. He concluded 
& with laying, That it was his Deſire the Duke of Beaſord 
&« ſhould take upon him the Adminiſtration of the Afar; 
e of France, and the Duke of Glouceſter be Protector 0! 
& England during his Son's Minority,” 


how long they thought he had to live. Upon which on 


without a Miracle he could not live above two Hou: 
This terrible Sentence giving him no manner of Conccrn, 
he ſent for his Confeſſor, and having made his Confeſſion, on. 
dered his Chaplains to read the ſeven penetential P/a/11:. 
He declares When they came to theſe Words of the ft, Build this 
Jeruſalem, he interrupicd them, and declrcd 
upon the Word of a dying Prince, that after he had ſetthd 


War upon the Iaſidels, and end:avour to free Feruſalcm 
The Moment they had done Reading; 
this great Prince expired on the 31ſt of Auguſt, in the 
Thirty-fourth Year of his Age, after a triumphant Revgr 
of nine Years, tour Months and eleven Days. His Body 
was brought into England, and buried at Weſtminſter among 
his Anceſtors, with a Funeral Pomp ſuitable to the Gran- 
deur he had enjoyed whilſt alive, and to the Eſteem his 
Subjects had conceived for him. His Queen, to honour in 
a particular Manner the Memory of fo illuſtrious a Spoulc, 
cauſed to be laid on his Tomb a Statue of Silver gilt, as 
large as the Lite, and extremely like him“. 
If 


The Statue was only covered over with Silver- Plate gilt. bu! 


ru 
ad a 


Having ſpoken theſe Words, he asked his Phyſicians 
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Tf, in order to know the Character of the Monarch 
whoſe Reign we have juſt gone through, a Man ſhould 
adhere, without any further Eximination, to the Com- 
mendations given by the Writers of his own Nation, he 
could not help repreſenting him to his Mind as a Prince ſur- 

aſſing all the moſt accompliſhed that had ever appeared in 
the World before him. Not one Engliſh Hiſtorian alcribes 
to him the leaſt Failing, but all with one Mouth ſpcak of 
him as of a perfect Hero. On the other Hand, the French 
have endeavourcd to draw in his Portraiture certain Shadows 
which tarnith the Luſtre. It will be neceſſary therctore, 
in order to form a juſt Repreſentation of him, to conſider 
his Actions with their Circumſtances, abſtracted from the 
Admiration of {ome and the Envy of others. 

In the firſt Place, with reſpect to the Government of his 
own Kingdom, he ought not to be denied his due Praiſe, in 
that he avoided to tread in the Steps of Richard IT. and e- 
ven of his own Father, and conſtantly refrained to encroach 
on the Liberties and Privileges of the People. His readt- 
nels at all Times to give the Royal Aſſent to ſuch As 28 
the Parliament judged neceſſary for the Welfare of rhe King- 
dom, was as clear an Evidence of his having the Good and 
Happineſs of his People at Hart. Nevertheleſs in this 
very Thing, he was to blame to ſuffer himſelt to be carried 
to ſo great Lengths, as contfary to his own Iaclination 
and the Dictates of his Reaſon, to conſent to the Per- 
ſecution of the Lollards, out of pure Condeſcenſion to the 
Clergy. Indeed it was next to impoſſible, that being en- 
dowed with an excellent judgment, he ſhould not be ſen- 
bble on how ſlendet a Foundation the Charge againſt them 
was built, in the Beginning of his Reign; and yet rather 
than publickly retract his Opinion, he all along feigned to 
believe it true, at the very Time he was ſhowing Favour 
to ſome that were ſentenced to Death, who had perſiſted 
in pleading not Guilty to the pretended Crime, 


I9g 
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of Hen. V. 


Burt 


the Head was all of Maſſy-Silver. Al! which at the Abby's Sup- 
preſſion was broken off, fo that there 1s nothing to be ſeen now 
but a Headleſs Monument, with two Latin Verſes on his Tomb. 
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But it is not chiefly for what he acted in England, thy 
Hiitorians have been fo laviſh of their Praiſes ; his warlike 
Exploits are the main Subject of his Panegyrich, And vet 
it may be {aid perhaps without magnifying Matters, that 
his Martial Deeds were what he was the leaſt remarkable 
for, notwithſtanding the glorious Succeſs that attended his 
Arms. The Conqueſt of France conſidered in it 1clf, has 
ſomething Grand and Marvellons. But the View of the 
Poſture of Affairs in that Kingdom renders it doubt; 
not ſo wonderful as it appears to be when abſtracted from 
all its Circumſtances. Lewis VIII. Father of St. Leue 
conquered England at a like Juncture, and yet no one ever 
took it in his Head to aſcribe the Conqueſt folely to hi; 
Wiſdom or Valour. Henry formed the Project of his Lu- 
terprize at a Time when the Civil Diſſentions of the French 
rendered them unable to ſtand upon their Defence. Th: 
Towns he took from them were deſended only by the Be- 
ſieged themſelves, without any Army ever appearing to 
relieve them. And yet ſcme of theſe Places took him up 
ſeveral Months, and {urrendered not till compelled by F:- 
mine. 

The Battle of A⁊incourt is then the great and almoſt on- 
ly warlike Exploit which can juſtly afford Matter for Paus 
gyrich, In this famous Action it was that he gave Provis 
of an uncommon Conduct, Reſolution and Bravery. Þut 
this very Battle, the Iſſue whereof was to him ſo Glorious, 
affords likewiſe a Handle to tax him with Imprudence. 
It may be ſaid, that if he came off Conqueror, it was 
becauſe he had reduced himſelf to a Neceſſity of van- 


quiſhing or dying, to which a General never expoſes him- 
ſelf, without cauſing his Conduct te be ſeverely cenſured, 


whatever the Event may be. His undertaking to retire to 
Calais without weighing beforehand the Difficulties of the 
March, and without being fure of a Paſſage over the Som- 
me; his Wilfulneſs in refolving to paſs that River in or- 
der to force his Way through an Army ſo ſuperjour in 
Number to his own, ſeem not to be exculed but by the 
Succeſs of the Battle of Axincourt, which was a foit of 


Miracle. Had he loſt the Day, as he ſhould naturally have 


done, 
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done, the World would not have ſailed to charge him with 
Indiſcretion or Raſhneſs. The Neceſſity he was reduced 
to during his March, if we may believe the French Hiſto- 
rians, of offering to reſtore Harfleur, and repair the Da- 
mages he had done to France, plainly ſhow how much he 
himſelf was convinced of the Error he had committed. This 
Battle therefore was more glorious to him on account of 
his perſonal Valour, than with regard to his Capacity in the 
Art of War. It muſtbe conteſt, that never did Prince ex- 
poſe himſelf more in a Battle, and give more ſignal Proots 
of true Valour than did Her) in that Day's Action, 

As to his other Conqueſts in France, I do not know 
whether his greateſt Admurers have Reaſon to wiſh Ee had 
met with more Oppoſition. What might have happened 
in that Caſe is beyond humane Knowledge. Ir cannot 
however be denied that the Victory of Arincourt ſtrong- 
ly prepoſſeſſes us in his Favour. But what may be extol- 
led in him, without Danger of being deceived, is the 
Excellency of his Genius, and the Solidity of his Z#dg- 
ment. He knew how to manage the great Undertakin 
he had formed with wonderful Prudence and Addicts, wiſe- 
ly taking Advantage of the ſeveral Revolutions which hap- 
pened in France, and making them all turn to his Benefit. 
Few Princes would have known like him how to hold 
their Hand after ſo glorious a Victory as that of Azincomrr, 
and fit down in Quiet, which, though in appearance not 
ſo honourable as the continuation of the War, was in rea- 
lity to him more advantagious. This Piece of Policy in 
my Opinion, is one of the beſt Things he cver did in 
his Lite, and the ſtrongeſt Proof of the Soundneſs of his 
Judgment. His Negotiations with the Dauphin and the 
Duke of Burgund) at one and the ſame Time, and his Ju- 
ſtractions to his Ambaſſadors are plain Indications of his A- 
bilities, and how difficult it was to over-reach him. 


It is no great wonder that the proſperous Iſſuc of his 


Undertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary Commenda— 
tions from his own Nation, eſpecially as it cannot be de- 
nied that his Succeſs was no leſs owing to his Prudent Con- 
duct, than to the favourable I unctures he met with. In 

„ Ce a Word, 
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a Word, he forced the French to own him for Regent and 
Heir of their Kingdom. And this is one of thoſe Actions 
which ſeldom fail of being praiſed beyond Meaſure, Ac- 
cordingly Hiſtorians have not been ſatisfied with comparin 
him to David, Alexander, and Ce/ar, but have ranked 
him far above theſe Great Men. But without going ſo 
far for Compariſons, which after all ſeem not altogether juſt, 
methinks he might with more Reaſon be put in Parallel 
with Edward III his Great- Grandfather. However, I 
ſhould ſcarce make any Scruple to give the Preference to 
Edward. Edward had to deal with all France united a- 
gainſt him, and the Difficult ies he encountered in his Con- 
queſts were incomparably greater, and required an abler 
Head to ſurmount them than did thofe which oppoſed the 
Progreſs of Henry V. 

What I have bcen ſaving of this Prince properly relates 
only tothe main Affair of his Life, his War with France. I 
ſhall now deſcribe his other Qualifications, which though 
not ſo glaring, are no leſs worthy of Admiration than the 
glorious Succeſs of his Arms, which has almoſt wholly en- 
groſſed the Attention of the Publick. Tris certain he had all 
the Endowments of Body and Mind neceſſary to the form- 
ing of a great Man. He was tall and majeſtick of Stature, 
though a little too flender and ſomewhat long-necked. 
His Hair was Black, and his Eyes of the ſame Colour were 
excecding bright and lively. He was ſtrong and robuſt, 
very expert in all bodily Exerciſes, chaſte, temperate, at 
leaſt after he came to the Crown, inured to Hardſhips, and 
patiently bearing Hunger and Thirſt, Heat and Cold. In 
all theſe Things he was a ſtanding Example to his Troops 
of Moderation and Conſtancy. A great lover of Fuſtice, 
which he followed himſelf, and ſaw obſerved very punctu- 
ally. Religiouſs without Diſguiſe, perſevering in Piety, 
conſtant in his private as well as publick Devotions, and a 
great Friend of the Church and Clergy. By theſe Qualities, 
he won the Eſteem and Aﬀections of the Eccleſiaſtichs, 
who did not a little contribute to fer off the Luſtre of his 
Glory. He was prudent in Council, bold in Undertak- 
ing, and reſolute in executing. As to his Valour, he 


gave 
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ave continual Proofs of it throughout the whole Courſe 
of his Life. There is another Thing hkewiſe for which 
he ought to be praiſed, he cauſed military Diſcipline to flou- 
riſh again, which had been almoſt entirely neglected in Eng- 
land, ever ſince the Reign of Edward III. Never did 
the Expliſh Nation ſhine with ſuch Luſtre as under this re- 
nowned Prince. To this we may add, he was fo fortu- 
nate, as to finiſh his Days in the midſt of his Proſperity, 
and not live to ſee with Edward III, the Fruits of all 
his Labours come to nothing. 

Having related what the Engliſh ſay to this Prince's Ad- 
vantage, the Faithfulneſs of an Hiſtorian requires that I paſs 
not over in Silence ſome Imperfections which the French 
upbraid him with, and which Envy and Splecn have per- 
haps cauſed them to aggravate. In the firſt Place, they 
tax him with Cruelty, and making War in a barbarous 
Manner. They ground their Charge not only upon the 
Slaughter of the Priſoners of the Battle of Arincourt, but 
alſo upon his putting to Death ſeveral Officers after the ta- 
king of Caen, Melun and Meaux. But as to the Priſoners 
of Arincourt, there is no diſpute but the Maxims of War, 
and the Neceſſity of providing for his own Safety, will 
juſtify the Orders he gave upon that Account, granting 
they were not too haſty. As to his Treatment of the 
Burghers and Garcifons of the Places he became Maſter of, 
I confels it is not impoſſible but he might be ſwayeda little 
by Revenge, on the Score of the Time theſe brave Men 
made him loſe ; but this can only be ſaid by Conjccture. 
That he uſed Severity towards ſome we know; but the Rea- 
ſons why he did fo we are ignorant of, To diſcuſs ſuch 
Matters of Fact, more Circumſtances are required than are 
cometo our Knowledge. However, with regard to thoſe of 
Meaux, tis certain they had incurred the Guilt of ſeveral 
Murders, for which doubtleſs they deſerved to be puniſh- 
ed. It was neither unjuſt nor barbarous to order the Baſtard 
of Vaurus to be hanged on the ſame Tree whereon he him- 
ſelf had cauſed to be hanged all the Adherents of the Duke 
of Burgundy that fell into his Hands. For the other three 
that were executed at the ſame Time, Iknow not the Rea- 
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ſon but it is to be preſumed, that they were not choſen 


out of all the reſt of the Garriſon, purely to be inſtances 
of the Scvcrity of the Conquerors. As for the Exgliſ 
and Iriſh which were in the Service of the King's Enemies, 
their being excepted in the Capitulation, needs no Apology, 
It were to be withed for Henry's Reputation, that he could 
be as eaſily juſtified in refuſing to give Quarter to the Scots, 
on Pretence they had diſobeyed their King who was aCtu- 
ally his Priſoner. 

The Frenchaccuſe moreover this Prince of exceſſive Pride, 
even to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, the Marſhal de ! le- 
Adam to be committed to the Baſtile, tor having dared to 
look in his Face whilſt he was ſpeaking to him. Ir 1s true, 
if he had no other Reaſon, this was a high Strain of Haugh- 
tineſs and Rigour. But can it be denyed that a Look, a 
bare Geſture, may be ſometimes very offenſive? And who 
knows but the Marſhal, as he ſpoke, uſed ſome aggrava- 
ting Circumſtznces, or raſh Expreſſion, which rendered 


him worthy of Chaſtiſement, and which they have thought 


fit to conceal, in order to make what the King did appear 
the more odious? 

Avarice is another Blemiſh they confidently reproach 
him with. They affirm, that after he was declared Re- 
gent and Hcir of France, he never did one Act of Genero- 
ſity either to any of the Burgundian Party who had ſerved 
him, or to thole of the Dauphin's, who had voluntarily 
ſubmitted to him. I ſhall not take upon me to clear him 
from this Charge, eſpecially as it does not appear that he 
was very liberal to the Exgliſh themſelves who ſerved him, 
either by reaſon of the great Expence he was at, or becauſe 
his Iaclination did not lie that way. Though he had a- 
bundance of good Officers and excellent Generals, we 
do not find that he rewarded them according to their Merit 
and Services. We mult however except the Earl of Dor- 


ſet, to whom he aſſigned a Penſion of a Thouſand Pound 


a Year, when he created him Earl of Exerer ; Falſtaff, to 
whom he gave a conſiderable Eſtate near Harflear ; the Cap- 
tal of Buch of the Houſe of Foix, who had the Lordſhip 
of Longueville; and the Earl of Salisbury, to whom he 
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oave the Earldom of Perch, But afterall, it is very poſſible 
that Henry's want of Liberality was the Effect of his Pru- 
dence. I have hinted before, that the Revenue of the 
Crown amounted not to above Fifty-1{1x Thouſand Pounds, 
and that he was forced to pawn his Jewel to ſupply what the 
Sums granted him by Parliament wanred to defray the 
Charges of the War. Was it proper to appear liberal in 
ſuch Circumſtances * Upon many Occaſions it would be 
well if Sovereigns would ſtint their Bounties, which are 
but too often beſtowed at the Expence of the poor People. 
' Laſtly, An unbounded Ambition is a Vice which the 
French think they may juſtly tax him with. In order to 
know whether this Charge be well-grounded, a Man ſhould 
examine whether he was in the Right to renew, or rather 
to continue a War againſt France, which ſhe herſelf was 
the Occaſion of by the Breach of the Treaty of Bretigny, 
and which ſhe herſelf had commenced. But this Inquiry 
would be needleſs, after what has been ſaid upon this Subject 
in the Reign of Edward III. to which recourſe may be 
had. However, it cannot be denied but that Henry was 
very ambitious. His firſt Project was only to reſtore the 
Peace of Bretigny. But as ſoon as he had a Glimpſe of be- 
ing able to alcend the Throne of France, his Ambition 
hurried him beyond the Bounds he had ſet to himſelf in the 
Beginning of the War, I have already taken notice, that 
he had Thoughts of making one of his Brothers King of 
Naples, and the other of Sicily ; and that in order to pro- 
cure the Duke of Glouceſter four Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, he made uſe of a Means which certainly was not 
very honourable. We find inthe Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that he hada Deſign to purchalethe Dutchy of Luxemburg 
of the Emperor Sigiſmund, and to treat with him about 
the pretended Claim of the Emperors to the Dauphin. In 
fine, it appears there alſo, that he would have paid the Ran- 
ſom of a Lord of the Houſe of Bluis, who was Priſoner to 
the Marquiſs de Bade, probably, in order to aſſert one 


Day the Pretenſions of that Here to the Dutchy of Bre- 
fagnes | 
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By Catharine of France his Queen, Henry left but ont 
Son, of the ſame Name with himſelf, about eight or nine 
Months old. The Queen his Widow, torgetting ſhe had 
been Wife to ſo great a Prince, and that ſhe was deſcended 
from the moſt Illuſtrious Houſe of Exrope, married ſome 
Time after a Welſh Gentleman, called Owen Tudor, not with. 
out giving great Offence both to the Erpiiſh and French. 
Tis pretended that this Gentleman was deicended from the 
antient Kings of ales: but I do not know whether his Ex. 
traction be well made out *. Owen J udor had by th: 
Queen three Sons, namely, Famund, Faſper, and Own, 
The eldeſt married Margaret, only Daughter of Foy 
Beaufort Duke of Somerſet, Grandſon of John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaſter, and Catharine Roet his Third Weite. 
He was Father of Henry VII, whom we ſhall lee hu cite 
mount the Throne, and leave it to his Poſterity. 

Charles VI. King of France out-lived Henry but 9 
Months. The Death of theſe two Monarchs 1s going to 


open a Scene very different from that we have jutt be 
held. 


It is likewiſe ſaid that he was the Son of a Brewer, But th: 
Meanneſs of his Extraction was made up by the Delicacy ot |i 
Perſon, being reckoned the handſomeſt Man of his Time. 


The End of the Reign of HENRY V. 
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The Reign of HENRY VI; with a Diſſertation 


o the MalDof ORLEANS. 


14. HENRY VI, Sir named of 


W 1NDÞSOR. 


concerted Undertakings when upon t 
very Point of being accompliſhed. T 


Peace of Troye not being yet firmly ſettled, and the Prince 


he 
he 


Who was to mount the Throne, but an Infant of nine 
Months old, every Thing ſeemed to concur to take from 


the Exgliſh the Proſpect of ever ſecing the two Kingdo 


ms 


of 


T looked as if Henry V had been taken ENRT 
out of the World juſt as he wes with- vl. 

in Reach of the Prize he had been con- 
tending for, by the particular Direction 
of Divine Providence, which is ſome- 
times pleaſed to put a Stop to the beſt maintain 
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ved in Eog- 
land to 


youngHen- 
ry's Kg 
to France. 
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of France and Fngland united under the Dominion of: 
King of their Nation. But on the other Hand. the no- 
ble Qualities of the Dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, Bro. 
thers of the deceaſed King, diſpelled the Fears of the mo} 
Timorous. How great ſocver their late Loſs might be, i 
was nat thought irreparable, ſince the Valour, Experience 
and Wiſdom of theſe two Princes enabled them to ſupport 
Henry VI. the new King's Minority. Very far therefore from ſuffer. 
i proctaim= ing their Courage to fink at fo terrible a Blow, they lt 
x L of the World ſee, by proclaiming young Henry, King of Fi. 
land and Heir of France, that they were determined to 
maintain what the King his Father had ſo gloriouſly eſtz 
bliſhed. 
The Duke of Glouceſter had governed the Kingdom by 
the Title of Guardian, ever ſince the Duke of Bedford hi; 
elder Brother waited upon the Queen into France. But 
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this Dignity being inconſiſtent with a King actually pre- 


ſent in his Kingdom, ceaſed the Moment young Henry un 
proclaimed (a). It is true, the late King had ordered upon 
his Death-Bed, that during the Non- age of the Prince his 
Son, the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould be Regent or Protector of 
England. But this was not a ſufficient Warrant for him to 
take upon him the Exerciſe of that important Office. The 
Confirmation of the States was alſo requiſite. For that 


A Parlia- and ſome other Reaſons no leſs urgent, the Council made 


ment i: 


called haſte to ſummon a Parliament for the 9th of November. 


the Duke of Glouceſter was Preſident, iſſued out all neceſl:- 


ry Orders for ſuch Matters as could not admit of Delay. | 


The Welſh A few Days after the Council was informed of ſome Mo- 
begin to tions in Wales and ſome of the neighbouring Countic, 
fir. which might be atttended with ill Conſequences. It is very 

likely, as the Earl of March was very conſiderable in thof 


Parts, ſome of his moſt zealous Adherents had a Mind to 


ralſe 


(a) A Guardian is appointedto govern in the King's Abſence only, 
and a Regent or Protector during an Interregnum, or the Non-age d 
the King. 


Till the two Hoxſes ſhould ſettle the Form of the Gover- 
ment, during the King's Minority, the Council, whereot F 
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raiſe Diſturbances, in order to try, in ſuch a Juncture, to 
revive the Earl's Claim to the Crown. It may at leaſt be 
preſumed, that theſe Motions appeared to be of ſome Nlo- 
ment, ſince beſides the Orders tent by the Council to the 
Sheriffs upon this Occaſion, Commiſſioners were appoint- 
cd ro ſee them put in Execution. 
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During the Time between the Calling and Meeting of Death of 
the Parliament, died King Charles V1. at Paris, the 2 ft of #4 King of 


October, having our-lived Henry V. his Son-1n-law bur ſifty 
Days. His Death entirely changed the Face of Aﬀeairs. 
There was no queſtion but the Dauphin would take the Ti- 
tle of King of France, and exert his utmoſt to get Poſſeſſion 
of a Crown which he looked upon as fallen to him by the 
Death of the King his Father. Whilſt Charles VI. was a- 
live, many of his Subjects thought it their Duty to obey 
him, without inquiring whether what he did was confor- 
mable to the Laws, and beneficial to the State, becaule the 

had taken their Oath to him unconditionally. But after 
his Death, they believed it no leſs incumbent upon them, 
to acknowledge the Dauphin his Son for their Sovereign, 
notwithſtanding the Peace of Troye which deprived him of 
his Right. The Truth 15, that Peace carried with it bur 
too vilible Marks of Corruption and Violence, to be ever 
looked upon by the honeſt Part of the French as a funda- 
mental and unalterable Law, though many of them who 
believed it very unjuſt had been conſtrained to approve it. 
Thus the Dauphin, who in the latter Years of the King 
his Father might in ſome meaſure be counted a Rebel, was 
in a different Caſe, after it was in his Power to aſſume the 


Title of Sovereign. 
Theſe Conſiderations obliged the Duke of Bedford, who Henry VI. 
had continued in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the ill Con- 
ſequences which this Alteration might be attended with, 
and to find Means to prevent them. Charles VI. had no Fr-nce as 


ſooner cloſed his Eyes, but the Duke ordered Henry to __—_ | 
Ihe Ditie 


of Bedford 
| rakes the 
gent. Then he broke the Great Seal, and cauſed a new one bite, Re- 


Vol. V. D d e 


/ 


be proclaimed King of France, and purſuant to the Will of 


the late King his Brother, he took himſelf the Title of Re— 


is pro- 
claimed 


Ning of 


rance. 
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1422. to be made with the Arms of France and England, and the 
Effigies of the young King holding a Scepter in each Hand, 
TheFrench The Peace of Troye having ſettled the Succeſſion of the 
3 41 Crown of France, the Regent thought he might, upon 
. „ that Foundation, and without demanding afreſh the Con- 
Henry, fent of the States, put the King his Nephew in Poſſeſſion 
of the Kingdom. Wherefore, contenting himſelf with 
convening at Paris all the great Men which eſpouſed the 
Engliſh Party, he made a Speech to them, exhorting them 
to recognize young Henry for their Sovereign. He in- 
ſiſted on the Peace of Troye, and the Oath they had taken 
to ſupport it; and endeavoured to convince them, that it 
was for their own as well as the Kingdom's Intereſt invic- 
lably to obſerve it. This done, all that were preſent ſwote 
Allegiance to Henry, and did Homage to him, in the Per. 
jon of the Regent, for the Lands they held of the Crown, 
The fame Thing was afterwards required of thoſe that wer: 
abſent, and of the Towns in Subjection to the Expliſh, 
This Ceremony being over, the Regent, the Counci 
of France, and City of Paris, ſent Deputies to London, of 
whom the Biſhop of Terouenne was the Chief, to con- 
gratulate the young King upon his Acceſſion to the Crowns 
of the two Kingdoms. Art the lame Time the Deputic 
had Orders to go by the Low Countries, and exhort the 


A Deputa- 
tin to 


Henry. 


Duke of Burgundy to ſtand firm to the Alliance. It wi | 


feared the Death of Henry V. and of Charles VI, might 

cauſe him to alter his Meaſures. 
The Pau— 
phin tales cautions to keep the Affairs of the King his Nephew in:! 
— 2 s good Poſture, the Dauphin was no leſs intent upon His. Hit 
of "164.28 Was at E /paly, a Houſe belonging to the Biſhop of 7% 
and is when he heard of his Father's Death. He ſhed abundanc? 
crowned at of Tears at the News; whether Nature rouzed herſelf upcn 
Foictiers. that Occaſion, or whether he had all along preſerved a lil 
Love for a Father, who was not to blame for the Hutt be 
had done him. The firſt Day he appeared in Mourning : 
but on the Morrow he put on Scarlet, and was proclaim 
King of France, with all the Solemnity the State of hv 
Court, and the Place he was in would admit of, = 
| WIC) 


Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was taking all nece ſſary Pic | 
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which, he came to Poictiers, where he had removed the 
Parliament of Paris. He was crowned there in the Be- 
ginning of November, becauſe the City of Rheims, where 
the Coronation of the Kings of France is uſually perform- 
ed, was in the Hinds cf the Engliſh. 
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Thus Henry VI. and Charles VII. aſſumed both at the Neceſſity of 


ſame Time the Title of King of France, and diſputed with 
one another the Poſſeſſion of the Throne for Thirty Years 
together. This makes the Hiſtory of the preſent Reign ſo 


Joining t- 
gether the 


Hiſtori 
4 ftories of 


trance 


interwoven with that of France, that there is no ſeparating and Eng- 
them. The Emng/iſh were bent upon keeping for their land. 


young King the Crown of France, which the Ring his 
Father had obtained by his Labours, and which they be- 
lieved his Anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived of. On 
the other Hand, Charles propoſed likewiſe to take Poſlel. 
ſion of the lame Crown, which they had refolved to take 
from him, and which, in his Opinion, came to him not fo 
much from the King his Father, ſeduced by ill Counſels, 
as from a long Train of Anceſtors who had enjoyed it be- 
fore him. This important Quarrel produced numberleſs 
Events, for the better underſtanding of which, a pretty 
exact Knowledge of the Poſture of the Affairs of both the 
Kings, in the Beginning of their Reigns is very neceſſary. 
It is no leſs requiſite to know the Characters of the Per- 
ſons that were at the Head of Affairs, as well Civil as 
Military, in the two Kingdoms. In a word, to have a 
clear Notion wherein conſiſted the Advantages and Diſad- 
vantages of each of the two Kings during this tedious 
War, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to have a general Idea 
of the State France was in, with regard to the Succours 
each of the two Kings might have, as well from the Princes 


and Yaſſals of the Crown, as from Foreigners. This Re- 


view ſcems to me indiſpenſable, in order to avoid the Ob- 

ſcurity which would inceſſantly occur, in a Recital made 
Fa . 

up or ſo many various Events. 


In the firſt Place then, for the Perſons of the two Kings, Situation, 


Charles was one and twenty Years old, and Hexry but an 
Infant of nine Months. However, in this very Thing 


the Advantage lay on Henry's Side, whole Aff airs were 
K managed 


Vo I. V. Dd 2 


of the A- 


fairs of 


both Ring:. 


| 
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managed by two Uncles of great Abilities, and by the 
wiſelt Council then in Europe. On the contrary Charles, 
who never paſſed for an extraordinary Genius, was by res- 
ſon of his Age more difficult to be ruled, his Paſſions often 
hindering him from following the beſt Advice. To the 
Time he aſſumed the Title of King, he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelt neither by his Valour nor Conduct. More pron: 
to Plcaſures than War, he appeared very unfit to reſtore 
the Affairs of the French Monarchy, which was upon the 
Brink of Deſtruction. The Murder of the Duke of Bur. 
gunch, committed before his Face, and no doubt by his Or. 
ders, had created a great Prejudice againſt him. He had 
acted with as little Conſcience with regard to the Duke | 
Bretagne his Brother-in-law. This Prince, whom the Let, 
of Ponthi u by a notorious Piece of Treachery had carr: a 
away by Force and long detained in Priſon, came to know 

after his Deliverance, that the Plot was contrived againlt 

him with the Knowledgeand Conlent of the Dauphin, And 
therefore it might be (aid, that it was not Charles's Faul. 
that the Duke of Bretagne did not undei go the ſame Hate 
with the Duke of Burgundy. Thele Things made a deep 
Wound in his Reputation, which was not otherwiſe ſup- 
ported by any bright Virtue or Action. All that could 
be laid to his Advantage was, that he was not ſo mean- [pi- 
rited as to ſtoop to his Enemies. But there was no nced of 


being a great Cenius, to refuſe caſting himſelt down a Pie— 


cipice which he ſaw before his Eyes. 

As to the Forces of the two Kings, it is eaſy to ſee that 
Fenry had vaſtly the Advantage of his Rival in that Ke. 
ſpect, ſince together with whar he held in France, he hid 
all England for him too. France was then ſhared between 


them in ſuch a Nl inner, that each had whole Provinces un- 


der his Obedience, whilſt in ſome others, each had his 
Strong-holds and Adherents. In the Provinces thus di 
vided. there was ſcarce a walled Town but what had a Gat- 
riſon {or one or other Side. 


thirty Years together the Seat of the War, 


Chari; 


And this made them for above 
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Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, from whence he 
had not long ſince driven out the Earl of Foix, whilſt 
Henry V. was employed in the Siege of Mel un, and where 
he had appointed for Governour the Earl of Clermont, eldeſt 
Son of the Duke of Bourbon. Since that I ime the Earl 
of Foix had attempted in vain to recover that Province. 

The whole Dawphine, was ſtill ſubject to Charles, who 
held allo Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, Part of Saintonge, the 
City of Rochel and Poictou. Beſides theſe Provinces, he 
conlidered as Countries dependent of him, Provence, Maine 
and Anjor, for Realons mentioned hereafter. ; 

Henry was in Poſſeſſion of Normand)y and Gaienne, the 
two richeſt Provinces of the Kingdom. Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, Brie, the Iſle of France were his, excepting a few 
Places which ſtill held out for King Charles. In ſhort, he 
was Maſter of Paris, the Metropolis of the Kingdom, 
which alone might be put in the Balance againſt a great and 
rich Province. He could likewiſe rely upon the two Bur- 
gundies, Flanders and Artois, which belonged to the Duke 
of Burgundy his Vaſſal and Ally. 

From what has been ſaid it is ealy to perceive, that the 
War might be waged in all the Provinces of France, Bre- 
tagne excepted, which hitherto had ſtood Neuter. But 
there were {ome Places more expoſed than others to the 
Fury of the Sword, as Picardy, Champagne, Brie, and the 
Iſle of France. The Realon is, becauſe the Engliſh wanted 
before all things to clear theie Provinces of King Charles's 
Garriſons, to the end they might attack him afterwards be- 
yond the Loire, withour being forced to leave any thing 
behind them. For the ſame Reaſon, it was Charles's Buſi- 
nels to keep up the War in the {ame Provinces, that he 
might prevent his Enemies trom puſhing their Conqueſts 
in the Southern Provinces, which were his laſt Refuge. 

Having taken a view of the State of the Provinces, it 
will be neceſſary to examine the Situation of the French 


Princes immediate Vaſſals of the Crown. And firſt of 
the Duke of Bretagne. 


Ever 
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Situation of 
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Ever ſince the Beginning of the War, John V. Duke of 


the Dube of Bretagne, had ſtood Neuter, having avoided the being con- 
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cerned in a Quarrel which could not fail of drawing the 

ar into his Country, if he were ſo ill-adviſed as tg 
declare ſor either of the two Kings. But after the Peace 
of Trage was ligncd and {worn he believed it would be 
no longer in his Power to continue in a State of Neutrali- 
ty. Charles VI. and TTenry V. being united together by 
the Peacc, and there being but one King of France, he 
could not help acknowledging him, unleſs he would openly 
eſpouſe the Side of the Dauphin. But that would hav: 
been a very imprudent Step, ſince the Dauphin's, A ſſaiis 
were in lo low a Condition, that there was little Appearance 
of his ever being able to lift up his Head again. Upon thee 
Accounts, as loon as the Duke ſa the two Kings united, 
he {ent Henry V. word, that he was ready to ſign the Peace 
of Troje, and do Homage ſor his Dutchy to King Charles, 
This Negotiation, though begun in 1420, could not be 
ended before Heary's Death, In all likehhood the Duke ct 
Bretagne (pun out the Time on purpoſe to ſee how the War 
againſt the Dauphin would go. However, Henry dying 
before this Affair was finiſhed, the Duke of Bretagne [:w 
himſelf in the ſame State he was in before the Peace 61 
Troye, that is, at liberty to chuſe Sides, or ſtand Neuter, 
as the Iſſue of things ſhould determine him. T here 
was however one very good Realon for his being averſe to 
fide with the Dauphin, and that was, the Diſcovery be 
had made that the Dauphin had a great Hand in the Con- 
{piracy of the Pontievrians. Nevertheleſs, preferring the 
Peace of his Subjects to the gratitying his Revenge, he [13d 
not thought fit to declare for England. 


The state of Arthur Earl of Richmond, Brother of the Duke of Bre- 


the Farl of 


AR. Pub. 


tagne, was taken Priſoner at Azincoxrt in 1415, and car- 
ried into England, where he remained till 1420. In th 
mean while, the Duke his Brother being ſeized by the V. 
tievrians, he demanded King Henry's Leave to go and 
work his Deliverance. Leave was granted him upon cer- 
tain Terms, namely, That on Michaelmas-day 1422, fl. 


t hur ſhould return back to London, and appear 2 the 
Ing; 
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King, or his Succeſſor, the Lord Chancellor, or the Major 1422, 4 
of London. 
That during the Time he was gone, he ſhould make no 
Alliance with the Dauphin, or any other Pcrſon whate- 
ver, againſt the King of England or the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, neither ſhould he attempt any any thing contrary to 
the Peace of T roye. 
That Alan de Rohan the Duke of Breragne's Licutenant, 
the States and Barons of the Country, thould promiſe the 
{ame Thing during the Earl's Abſence from England. 
For Security of the Performance of thele Conditions, 
the Earl of Montfort was to be delivered tothe King, whom 
he promiſed to reſtore upon the Earl of Richmond's Re- | 
turn to London. | 
The Earl ratified and ſwore all theſe Articles, and then 
ſat out for Bretagne. The Death of Henry V. happen- 
ing a Month before his Leave was expired, initead of 
coming back to Exgland according to his Oath, he ſtay- 
ed at the Duke his Brother's Court, who was freed from 
his Impriſonment. Thus at the Time of the Death of 
Charles VI. he was really Priſoner of the Exgliſh, though 
he was not actually in their Power; and moreover, liable to 
the Reproach of having broke his Word. Some have ima- Hie Ch. 
gined they could juſtify him by ſaying, that he only ſtood VII. 6y 
bound to the Perſon of Henry V. and therefore upon that K $ þ 
Monarch's Death looked upon himſelf as freed from his has ; 
Oath. But this pretended Limitation of his Engagement 
is de ſtroyed by the Articles above. 
Beſides the Situation the Duke of Bretagne was in with 
reſpect to the two Rival Kings, he was moreover ſpurred 
on to ſide with the Exgliſb, by the Earl of Richmond his 
Brother, who had a great influence over him. Arthur not 
only deſigned by that Means to tree himſelf from the En- 
gagement he was under; but had alſo ſome other Views 
which ſhall be mentioned hereafrer. It may therefore be 
ſaid, that although the Duke of Bretagne ſtood Neuter, 
| or was deſirous of till paſſing for ſuch, he was however 
upon the Point of declaring for Eng/and, 
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1422. As for the Duke of Burg unay, there is no Occaſion to re. 
Stare of ih peat here the Reaſons he had to keep firm to the Alliance 


Duke of 


Burgundy. Of the Engliſb. It will ſuffice to ſay, that he did not think 


the Death of the Duke his Father ſufficiently revenged, 
whilſt the Dauphin enjoyed any Part of France, 
Of theDuke Lewis III Duke of Anjou and King of Sicily, who was 
1 poſſeſſed in France, of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, was 
city. PIR entirely in the Intereſt of King Charles his Brother-in- 
law. But he for ſome Time had been taken up at Naples 
in ſecuring the Inheritance of Joan II, Queen of that Coun- 
try, Who had adopted him for her Son. In his Abſence 
Violante of Arragon his Mother had the Adminiſtration of 
his Affairs, and icmained firmly attached to King Charles 
her Son-1n-law. 
Of the Earl The Houſe of Foix made then a very great Figure in 
of Foix and the Kingdom x. Matthew of Caſtelbon, Earl of Foix and 
nos Brd< ign of Bearn, dying without Iſſuei Eli ca- 
A overeign of Bearn, dying without Iſſue in 1399, Elisa 
Olhag. beth his Siſter, Wife of Archembald de Grailly, Capral of 
Hiſt. of Buch in Guienne, took Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. Charles 
Foix and VI attempted to deprive the Captal and his Wife of this 
Bearn. noble Inheritance , but they found Means to keep Poſſeſſi- 
on. Archembald died in 1413, leaving five Sons, all of 
eminent Note. Fokn the eldeſt was Earl of Foix and hi- 
gorre, and Sovereign of Bearn. Gaſton, who bore the Title 
of Cap:al of Buch, adhered to Henry V, who made him 
Knight of the Garter and Earl of Longueville. From him 
ſprung the Houſe of Candale. Archembald Lord of Noail- 
les, the third Son, was killed on Monterean- Bridge with 
the Duke of Burgundy. Matthew the fourth Brother mar- 
ricd the Heireſs of Cominge. We ſhall ſee hereafter that 


a Quarrel 


*The Earls of Foix (Part of Gaſcogne were in ſo high Eſteem in 
the Court of France, that they took Place of the Earl of Vendome, 
though a Prince of the Blood, and lived in State equal to molt Kings 
ir Chriſtendom. Francis Phavus by marrying the Heireſs of Navarre 
added that Kingdom to Foix in 1479. And by Antony of Bourvo?, 
Duke of Vendome marrying Joan Heirels of this Houſe, became 
Kivg of Navarre, Earl of Foix, and Sovereign of Feara, whoſe Son 
Henry II. King of Navarre, &Cc. ſucceeded to the Crown of France 
in 1589, being Grand father to Lewis XIV, late King of France. 
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a Quarrel between him and his Wife was the Occaſion of 1422+ 
the Country of Cominge falling into the Hands of Charles 
VII. Peter the youngeſt of all, was ar firſt a Franciſcan 
Fryar, then Biſhop of Leſcar, and at laſt Cardinal and 
Leoate a Latere in France, under the Pontificate of Martin 
V. He founded the College of Foix at 7holonſe. 
It appears from hence that the Houſe of Foix was very 

conſiderable, as well for the extent of its Dominions in the 
Southern Parts of France, as for the Merit of the four Bro- 
thers it conſiſted of. The Neighbourhood of Cuienne o- 

liged the Earls of Foix to keep very fair with the Kings 

of England who were Maſters of that Dukedom. Foix, | 
Bearn, and Bigorre, could with Eaſe be invaded by ſo pow- | 
erful Neighbours, and not without Difficulty be aſſiſted by 
the Kings of France. Belides the Captal of Buch and the 

Earl of Cominge were Vaſſals of the King of England. An 

old Quarrel between the Houſe of Foix and the Earls of 

Armagnac was a further Inducement to that Houſè to con- 

rinue under the Protection of the Engliſh and the Duke of 

Burgundy, ſworn Enemy of the Armagnacs. The'e Conſi- 

derations made Henry V, as ſoon as he became Regent of 


| France, to give the Government of Languedoc to the 

=} Earl of Foix. He bound the Eail by certain Articles to 

find a conſiderable Number of Troops, to keep chat Pro- 

or vince in Obedience to Charles VI. We have already ſeen 

1 that he was outed by the Dauphin, and the Earl of Clermont 44. pub. 
* put in his Room. Upon the Death of Heury V, the Earl x ,, 

| of Foix renewed the Articles of Agreement with his Suc= _ 

a ceſſor, who made him Governour again. But it was not in 

1 his Power to diſpoſſeſs the Earl of Clermont. Afterwards 

| the Earl of Foix, ſeeing England did not oblerve the Arti- 

n cles, ſided with King Charles, But in the Beginning of 
„the preſent Reigns, he and his two Brothers had openly de- 

5 clared for the Engliſh. : 
: On the other Hand, the Hoſes of Armagnac and Al- % Armags 
ie bret, very powerful in Guienne, declared for Charles VII, Aer a 

n though a little before they had been Time-ſervers, and y 

A made their Peace with Henry V. 
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1422. The Houſe of Orleans conſiſted of two Princes, Charles 


95 og = Duke of Orleans, and John Earl of Angouleme his Brother, 


and Earl of both Priſoners in England, The firſt had been there ever 
Angou- ſince the Battle of Azincourt in 1415. The ſecond was 
leme. given in Hoſtage to the Duke of Clarence in 1412, for 
Security of the Payment of the Engliſh Troops, which 
King Henry LV ſent to aid the Princes in League again ſt 
the Duke of Burgundy. Theſe two Princes being Priſoners, 
did as to their Perſons neither good nor hurt to either of 
the Parties; but their ſtrong Towns were in the Diſpoſal 
Hiſt of of King Charles. There are Authors who affirm, that the 
* Duke of Orleans had made a Treaty with Henry V, where- 
a by in conlideration of a great Penſion which he paid year- 
ly for his Expence, he had obtained of that Monarch 
Neutrality for his City of Orleans, and all his other Towns. 
But this pretended Treaty is a mere Fiction, ſecing the 
Foundation on which it is built, namely the Penſion, had 
never any Exiſtence. The IX and X Volumes of the Pb. 
lick Acts of England are full of Pieces relating to the Duke 
of Orleans; and yet among ſo great Numbers there is not 
one that gives the leaſt hint of any ſuch Penſion; much lels 
of the pretended Treaty. Beſides it is not very likely that 
Henry V ſhould be willing in the Time of his Proſperity, 
to grant {ucha Neutrality for Places ſituated in the Heart 
. of a Kingdom he was undertaking to conquer. 
of theDule . John Duke of Alenſon about thirteen or fourteen Years 
of Alenſon. old, Son of the Duke of Alenſon {lain in the Battle of A. 
Tincourt, began to give Tokens of an uncommon Valour 
and Conduct, which cauſed him to be looked upon as 2 
very hopeful Prince. 
Charles's Side, as well as Peter his Baſtard- Brother, who 
paſſed for one of the ſtouteſt Warriors in the Kingdom. 


Of the Eart Charles a Artois, Earl of Eu, was Priſoner in England 


% Eu. ever ſince the Battle of Azincourt. As he was not relealed 


till 1434, he made no Figure in France in the firſt Part of 
this Reign, 


John Duke of Bourbon, Head of the illuſtrious Houſe 


Bourbon of Bourbon, which was divided into ſeveral Branches, was 
Priloncr in England ſince the Yew 1415. So that although 
he 


He was firmly attached to King 


K Or: yy. Þ 
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he was a Prince of great Merit, he had no Share in what 
paſſed in France. But the Earl of Clermont his eldeſt Son 
firmly adhered ro King Charles, and kept for him all the 
Duke his Father's Towns. 


Lewis Earl of YVendome, of the Houle of Bourbon, was Of the Earl 


likewiſe Priſoner in England ſince the Battle of Ar⁊incourt. 4 Veu- 


It is true he agreed with Henry V about his Ranſom, 
whereof he had even paid ſome part already, Bur as he 
could not pay the reſt, he was not yer relea ed. The French 
Authors ſay, that in 1423 he made his eſcape in a mira- 
culous Manner, and that in Memory of this Event he 
inſtituted an annual Proceſſion at Vendome. I do not 
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1422. 


Ome. 


know the manner of his Eſcape. But I find in the Collec- aq pub. 
tion of the Publick Att, that in May 1423, he was taken X. 289. 


out of the Tower of London by the King's Order, and 
delivered to Sir John Cornwall who took him Priſoner at 
the Battle of Arincourt; that in Jul) of the ſame Year, he 
got leave to go to France, to provide the reſt of the Ran- 
ſom, that upon Payment of the whole he might have Li- 
berty to go where he pleaſed. In all likelihood, he ſatis- 
fied the King in full, for it docs not appear that he had any 
Demands made upon him. Wherefore I do not ſee what 
Miracle there could be in his Eſcape, unleſs it were his 
not making an ill uſe of his Vit, in which Caſe the Mi- 
racle would be very inconſiderable. This does not hinder 
but that he might inſtitute a Proceſſion at Vendome in Me- 
mory of his eight Years Captivity. 

Having ſpoken of the Princes of the Royal Family of 
France, it will be proper to ſay a Word or two of the o- 
ther Lords and Generals in the Service of King Charles. 


The Earl of Rachan a Scotchman, Son of the Regent of The Far! sf 


p. 297. 


Scotland, and Fir{t-Coufin to King James I, was Conftable Burkan, 


of France; a Dignity conferred upon him by the Dauphin, 
after the Fight of Baugè. 


Among the other Generals, the moſt noted were the 


APR” 
er Ugo 


Marſhals of Fayette, and Severac ; Androw de Laval Lord *. 


of Loheac, John d' Harcourt Earl of Aumale, John de la 
Haye Lord of Colonge. Culant aſterwards High- Admir:}, 
Aymeri Vilcount of Narbonn?, Pithoy of Xantrailies, Ste- 


Vor. V. Be 2 phen 
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1412. phen de la Hire, ſirnamed Vignoles, Granville and ſome o- 
thers of an inferior Rank or leſs Note. To theſe I add the 
Baſl ard of Orleans, natural Brother of the Duke of that 
Name, though as yet he did but begin to appear in the 
World, becauſe he rendered himſelf very famous in the 
Hiſtory of this Reign. 
State of After having mentioned the Generals, it will be further 
Charles's neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the moſt eminent Perſons be- 
Court. longing to the Court of the new King. I have already 
Mary ſpoken of the Perſon and Qualities of King Charles. Mar) 
Queen of of Anjou his Queen was a Princeſs of exceeding great Beau- 
France. ty, but much more valuable for her extraordinary Merit, 
Nevertheleſs, he loved her not as he ought, and as ſhe 
deſerved, being continually drawn aſide by other Wo- 
men, ho poſſeſſed in his Hcart the Place ſhe ought to hav: 
held. How grievous ſoever the King's Coldneſs to her 
might be, ſhe bore it with a great deal of Firmneſs, with- 
out the leaſt Murmur or Reproach, hoping at length to 
gain his Affection by her Patience, Moderation, and duti- 
ful Behaviour. If this Conduct was not capable of inſpt- 
ring the King with a Tenderneſs for ſo accompliſhed 1 
Spoule, it engroſſed at leaſt all his Eſteem, and forced him 
to ſhow it by conſulting her commonly in his moſt 1mpor- 
tant Affairs. 

The Queen Violante of Arragon, Queen of Sicily and Mother of the 
of Sicily. Queen, was generally at the Court of Charles, where 
her Merit and Capacity gained her great Credit, 

Tannegui Taunegui du Chatel was tlie King's chief Favourite. It 
du Chatel. was he that firſt ſtruck the late Duke of Burgundy on Mon- 


toremoit in the Execution, ſo he had been the Principal in 


Writers will have him paſs for a very honeſt Man, I do 
not know how that Character can be reconciled with that 


much premeditated. 
Louvet. Louvet Preſident of Provence was next in the King's Fa- 
| vour. He had the Management of the Finances. As he 
was very greedy, and exceeding ambitious, he generally 


pre- 


tereau- Bridge. There was no queſtion but as he was the 


adviſing that deteſtable Treachery. However all the French 


Deed, which let them ſay what they pleaſe, was but tos 
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preſerred his own to his Maſter's Intereſt. It ſaid he was 1422. 
one of the Adviſers of the Duke of Burgundy's Murder. On 
the other Hand, the Duke of Bretagne looked upon this Mi- 
miſter, as well as d Avaugour another of Charles's Courtiers, 
as the chief Authors of the Pontievrian Conſpiracy, be- 
cauſe they had prevailed with the Dauphin to approve it. 
La Trimonille, of a very antient Family, was very much La Tri- 
in the King's Good-Graces, though not ſo much as Da- mouille. 
Chatel and Lou vet. He was a Lord of great Ambition, 
who notwithſtanding his High- Birth, regularly made his 
Court to the Favourites, in order to increaſe his Credit. 
De Giac and the Camus of Beau- lieu, Creatures of Lou- De Giac 
vet, were conſiderable at Court, by Reafon of their Pa- ane Beau- 
trons Intereſt. IM 
Theſe were the moſt noted Perſons of Charles's Court, 
which uſually was not very numerous. Moſt of the 
Princes of the Blood were Priſoners in England, and the 
other Great Men found it more for their Advantage to be 
in the Army, the King's Circumſtances nor affording them 
any Great Proſpect at Court. | 
5 I ſhall now conſider the chief Managers of the Publick Te Engliſh 
| Affairs of the Frgliſh, both at Court and in the Amy. Lord. 
5 John Duke of Bedford Regent of France undet the young 
King his Nephew, was the moſt accompliſhed Prince then 
in Europe: Wile, Judicious, of great Valour, Solidity and 
Penetration, Maſter of his Paſſions, and of a Genius ſupe- 
rior to all employed by him; he ſet med born for a Throne, 
7 though Providence had placed him in the Claſs of Subjects. 
£ To all theſe Qualities he added a majeſtick Statelineſs, which 
1 became his Birth and the high Rank he held in France and 
z Exgland. But this he never carried beyond what was ne— 
h  Cellary to command a due Reſpect and Regard for his Per- 


10 ſon and Authority. In ſhorr, to ſum up his Character in 
at a Word he was perfectly like the late King his Brother, 
0 and in all his Actions took him for his Pattern. He had Engliſh 


With him in France the Earls of Warwick, Salisbury, A.- Generals. 
1. Tundel, the Duke of Somerſet, Falſtaff, Talbot, and ma- 


be ny others, all eminent for their Valour and Experience in 
y the Art of War. The French Authors who have writ the 
| Life 
e 
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142:. Life of Charles VII, ſeldom ſpeak of theſe Generals with. 

out an honourable Epithet. For my Part I ſhall content 
my ſelf with barely mentioning theſe illuſtrious E»gliſ1. 
men. Their Names became ſo famous in the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Days, that all the Encomiums I can beſtow on them, 
would add nothing to their Glory and Repuration. 

Genera'sof The Duke of Burgund) had at the ſame Time three Ge. 

he e ”f nerals, whom I ſhall rank among the Engliſh, becauſe they 

Tmem'* were in the Service of the ſame Prince. Their Adtions 

well deſerve that honourable mention ſhould be made of 
them. | 

Farl of The firſt was John de Luxemburg Earl of Ligny, Son of 

Lignhy. Valeran de Luxemburg Conſtable of France. I his Gene- 
ral ſignalized himſelf during the whole War. 

Lifle-A- Liſl:- Adam, Marſhal of France, was a bold and enter. 

dim. prizing Warrior, and withal capable of Managing the moſt 
difficult Undertaking. It was he that in 1419 made the 
Duke of Burgundy Maſter of Paris. After that his too 
great Haughtinels cauſing him to incur the Diſpleaſure of 
Henry V, he was committed to the Baſtile, from whence 
the Duke of Bedford had lately freed him at the Inſtance 
of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Toulon- Toulongcon, commonly called Marſhal of Burgundy, was 

geon. in high Eſteem with the Duke his Maſter, on the Score 
of his Valour and Abilities. 


Tecourt of I muſt now return to Exgland. and briefly mention ſome | 


England. of the Princes and Great Men who had the largeſt Share 
in the Adminiſtrat ion of the young King's Affairs. 

Dube of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, younger Brother of the 

Gouceller Duke of Bedford, was a Prince equally qualified for tht 
Field and the Cabinet. His noble Endowments, ſer off by 
a very extenſive Knowledge of the Sciences, would have 


put him upon an equal Foot with the Duke his Brother, | 


had he been more Maſter of his Paſſions, or leſs ambitious 


and haughty. I ſhall have frequent Occaſion hereafter to 


make known more fully the Character of this Prince. 


The Princes The Princes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, legitimated by 


of Lancaſ- the Name of Beaufort, held the next Rank to the Duke of 
ak Glouceſter. Thomas Beaufort Duke of Exeter, and Henn 
| | his 


S5 


the laſt only was at Court, the other two being Priſoners 


Richard II his Nephew cauſed to be ſtrangled at Calais. 


laſted thirty-eight Years, no Prince in Europe would have # 9: 
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his Brother Biſhop of Wincheſter, were Sons of John of 14:2. 
Gaunt and Catharine Roet his third Wife. John Earl of So- 
merſet their elder Brother was dead, and had left four Sons, 
of whom Henry the eldeſt bore the Title of Earl of So- 
merſet. Of the other three, Thomas, John, and Edmund, 


in France. | 

Richard Duke of Tork, Son of Richard Earl of Cambridge Dale of 
beheaded at Southampton in 1415, and Grandſon of Ed- York. 
mund de Langely Duke of York, fourth Son of Edward III, 
was the only Male-Iſlue of this Family, He was ver 
young at the Time I am ſpeaking of, but I ſhall often have 
occaſion to mention him before this Reign is over. 

Humphrey Earl of Strafford was Son of Aan of Clouceſter Ge, 
Daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Glouceſter, whom Lerds. 


Henry Earl of Eſſex, Half-Brother of the Earl of Staf- 
ford had married 1ſabella Siſter of the young Duke of 
Jork. 

Ralph Neville Earl of Weſtmorland was allied to the Roy- 
al Family by his Marriage with Joan Beaufort Siſter of the 
Duke of Exeter and Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


Thomas Couitney Earl of Devonſhire, had for Wife a 
Siſter of the Duke of Somerſet. 


Henry Talbot had married a Siſter of the Earl of E 
before-mentioned. 


Henry Holland Earlof Huntington, deſcended from a Halt 


| Siſter of Richard II, was Priſoner in France ſince the Battle 
of Bauge, wherein the Duke of Clarence was ſlain. 


Henry Percy Earlof Northumberland and Foha Fitz. Alan 
Earl of Arundel had taken to Wife a Princeſs of the Houſẽ 


of March. 


Nothing more remains, in order to give a general Know- 
ledge of the Affairs of the two contending Kings, bur to 


fee how ſome foreign Princes ſtood affected upon their Ac- „ 


* 
2% 


count. ; -rinces of 
It is pretty ſtrange, that during this long War, which hu vpe 
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Henry V {ent Ambaſſadors to ſeveral Courts to make Allian. 
ces in order to render himſelf ſo much ſuperior to the Daz. 
phin, that it might be out of his Power to make any Reſſiſt 
ances» But we do not find that he ſucceeded in his Pur 
oſe. If he made Alliances with ſome Princes, they wer: 
ſo worded, that they did not oblige them to have an 
Thing to do with the Wars in France. So that he reane 
but little Advantage from thence. 
The Emperor Sig iſnund might by Virtue of his Lesen 
with Henry V have aſſiſted his Son. But he was himſc| 


embroiled in Troubles on the Score of Religion in Bohemia, 
which wholly engrofſed him. The reſt of the Germ 


Princes were unconcerned at what paſſed in France. They 
were not ſorry to ſee the Engliſh and French unable, by Rt 
ſon of their Diſſention, to diſturb their Neighbours. 

All Italy ſtood Neuter. The Duke of Milan alone in- 
clined to King Charles's Side, but hitherto he had ſent him 
no Supplies. | 

Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal were at Peace, or in 
Truce with the two Rival Kings, and aſſiſted neither 
Their Policy was to let them battle one another in order to 
Side afterwards with the Conqueror, 

The Duke of Lorrain was inclined to King Charles on 
the Score of the Alliance between their Families. But be 
durſt not aid him, for fear of drawing the War into hi 
Country. 

Among all the neigbouring Princes of France, Amadeu, 
firſt Duke of Savoy, and Lewis de Chalon Prince of Orang! 
were thoſe on whom the Eyes of both Parties were chief! 


fixt by Reaſon of the Diverſions which it was in thet 
Power to make in Provence and Dauphine. Mean white 
theſe two Princes ſtood Neuter as yet, pleaſed with being 
courted by both Sides. It was however no hard Matter t 
ſee that they leaned towards the Engliſh, on account of tit 
Duke of Burgundy, the Prince of Orange being his Nepiev: 
and the Duke of Savoy his Yaſſal. 
As for the Neighbours of England, there were none bi 
« the Princes of the Low-Countries and the Scots, that cou! 


be concerned in the War to any great Purpoſe, either i | 


IT 


nnn . 


or againſt either of the two Kings. The Duke of Fargun. 
dy poſſeſſed Flanders and Artois. John of Burgundy his firſt 
Couſin, held Brabant and the Earldom of Limbourg. 
Moreover, by his Marriage with Jaquelina of Bavaria, 
Daughter of the late Earl of Hainault, he had acquired the 
Sovereignty of Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Friſeland. 
The firlt of theſe two Princes was firmly united with the 
Engliſh, and the other took care how he declared againſt 
them, for fear of depriving his Subjects of the Benefit of 
trading with Exgland, which was very great. 

As for the Scori, the War in France was not to them an 
indifferent Thing. It is certain, their Intereſt required 
that they ſnouid to the utmoſt of their Power end avour to 
put a Stop to the Progrels of the Engliſh in that Kingdom. 
Beſides their oid Alliance whereby they were obliged to 
aſſiſt the French, it was eaſy for them to perceive that it 
could not but be very dangerous to their State, to ſuffer the 
King of England to grow ſo very powerful. And yer 
the private Intereſt of the Regent had hindered them from 
taking the Courſe which beſt ſquared with the Good of 
their Country, till at length they ſent an Aid of Seven 
Thouſand Men to the Dauphin. Since that time, being 
grown more and more ſenſible of their Error, in permittin 
the Engliſh to become Maſters of France, they had reſolved 
to ſend thither a more powerful Supply. Bur the Duke of 
Albany dying in the mean Time, and Mordac his eldeſt 
Son, a Prince of a narrow Genius, having ſucceeded him in 
the Regency, inteſtine Troubles arofe which prevented 
the Scots from executing their Purpoſe. So that till the 
Death of Henry V. they had done nothing in that Reſpect, 
io King James was returned to England Priſoner as be- 
ore. 

Here I ſhall end this Digreſſion, which will not ap- 


pear needleſs, when we come to ſee the Relation it bears 


to the Events hereafter mentioned. And thus having laid 
down a general Plan of the Affairs of the two Kings, it is 


time to reſume the Thread of our Hiſtory. 


Scotland. 


The Parliament met on the gth of November, purſuant Tg, par. © 


to the Summons. The Duke of Gleuceſter by a Patent un- liament 
V . FF der meets, 
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1422. der the Great Seal, was commiſſioned to hold it in the 
King's Name, according to the uſual Practice, when the 
Sovereign 15 not in a Condition to be preſent in Perſon, 
The firſt Thing the Parliament did was to ſettle the Go. 

ThePrivy- yernment during the King's Minority. They nominated 

Fray the Members of the Council, filled the Othces of the 

—— Crown, and gave the Great Seal to the Bilhop of Durham, 

and not to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, as ſome affirm. To 

purſue the Scheme which had been formed, 1t was necel- 
ſarv to appoint a Protector, who ſhould take upon him the 

Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs during the Minority, 

Henry V. had ordered as he lay a dying, that this high 

Dignity ſhould be conferred on the Duke of Glouceſter his 

Brother. But this could not be done Without great Injury 

to the Duke of Bedford, who was the eldeſt of the two 

Brothers, the firſt Perſon in the Kingdom next the King, 

and Heir-apparent of the Crown as long as Henry ſhould 


low the Duke of Glouceſter his younger Brother. It 15 
true, he was Regent of France: But it was very poſlibl: 
he might return to Exgland during a Minority which wi 
to laſt ſo many Years. Wherefore they were obliged to 


of Bedford ted the Duke of Bedford Protector of England, Defender 


#5 ade 


Proteftor ; of the Church, and firſt Counſellor to the King. But a Clauſe 


foot do with the Government in his Abſence. At tht 
7% Duts ſame time the Protectorſhip was likewiſe conferred on the 


of Glou- Duke of Glouceſter, with Power to act only in the Ablence 


Act Pub. 


ra England was to be acknowledged for ſole Protector. The 


p. 208. + rongh Salary was ſettled at Eight Thouſand Mark 
a Year, 

Jealouſy It has been already obſerved, that the Duke of Gloxceſtr 

of he had not ſo great a Command of bis Paſſions as the Duke ef 


auen e. Bedford his Brother. He could but ill brook any Oppo! 
| tion 


was added, that this Prince ſhould only exerciſe this Office 
whilſt he was in the Kingdom, and have nothing o 


be without Iſſue. By this Means he would have been be. 


find out ſome Expedient to perform the deceaſed Kings 
Will, without derogating from the Right of the eld | 
The Duke Brother. After a ſerious Debate, the Parliament nomin: | 


* 


ceſter. of the Duke of Bedford his Brother, who upon his Return 
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de tion to his Will. For this Reaſon the Privy-Council 1422. 

n. were always upon their Guard to hinder him from aſſuming gainſt the 
| is Station entitled hi a 

) a greater Authority than his Station entitled him to. $:Glou- 

d they held not their Places of Him but of the Parliament, ceccr, 

i» | they were not ſo much afraid of diſpleaſing him, knowing 

2 it was not in his Power to turn them out. And therefore, 

0 in the Council it ſelf there was a ſort of Confederacy againſt 


1 him, at the Head of which was the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
he his Uncle. The Oppoſition of the Biſhop againſt che 
y. Protector, ended at length in a Quarrel; the fad Effects 


ph whereof we ſhall have Occaſion to mention in the Sequel 

his of this Reign. 

ry Having ſettled all Matters relating to the Protefforſſip, Governor 
vo | the Parliament appointed Governors to take care ot the 1 
87 King's Perſon and Education. Thele were Thomas Beau- 4 x 


id ford Duke of Exeter, and Henry his Brother, Biſhop of 
be. Mincheſter, both Great-Uncles to the King. I know nor 


is | the Qualities of the Duke of Exeter, having met with no 

ble Hiſtorian that gives us his Character K. 

ves As for the Biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a Prince cut CHaracter 
to out for the World and a Court rather than for the Church. , the Bi- 

However, he is placed by ſome in the Claſs of the Learned 992 4 
der] of thoſe Days. Ever ſince he was made Biſhop of in- ter. ” 

11 cheſter in 140 5, his main Buſineſs was to heap up Riches; 

any wherein he had ſucceeded ſo well, that he was reckoned the 


% | wealthieſt of all the Engliſh Nobles. Henry V. his Ne- 
cet Pphew had ſome Regard for him: but however was ap- 


o prehenſive of his intriguing Temper. Hence it was that 
the he was againſt the Pope's making him a Cardinal, for fear 
the that Dignity might afford him too much room to exerciſe 


nee his Talents. The Truth is, he was a Man of Senſe, and 
um. well-skilled in all the Means Human Prudence ſuggeſts to 
he the Ambitious in order to compals their Ends. His Birth, 
ks Parts, Riches, and Office of Governor to the King, gave 

him great Credit in the Council, and of Courſe ia all the 
er reſt of the Kingdom. In a word, he knew how to ma- 


2 * He was a great General, as appears by his Defenſe of Harfleur, 
p- 141. 
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1422. nage Matters ſo well, that he had a better Intereſt than 
the Duke of Glouceſter his Nephew, though Protector, 

223 and ruined him entirely. The Oecaſion of their Quart] 
ibs Dake is not fully known. Some ſay the Biſhop, angry thai the 
of Glou- Duke of Glonceſter was preferred beſore him in the Go- 


celter and Vernment of the Kingdom, which he would rather have 
Wache had than That of the King, never ceaſed plotting how 
ter. to ſupplant him. Others on the contrary affirm, that 
the Duke of Glouceſter hated him only becaule he 
always found him ready to oppoſe his aſſuming too great 
an Authority as Protector. which might in the End prove 
fatal ro their common Maſter. 

Whilſt the Courts of the two new Kings were equally 


buſied in Affairs which would admit of no Delay, the War 


Few War- 
liie Ex- 


oor OP: went on bur faintly in France. Beſides, the Seaſon per- 
ll of 1% mitted not, that after the Death of Charles VI. which 
Year, happened on the 2 1ſt of October, great Armies ſhould keep 
1422. the Field. From that time therefore to the End of the 


Year 1422, the Troops of the two Kings took ſome r«t 
in order to prepare to renew the War. There is nothing 
therefore remarkable in this Interval, but the taking of Sr, 
Valery, a Place of great Importance, which was ſurrendred 
tothe Exgliſh pur ſuant roa Capitulation made ſome Months 
before, and of Buſſi in the Earldom of Guiſe, by the Earl 


of Ligm, the Duke of Bargunay's General. On the other | 


Hand, James de. Harcourt became Maſter of La Re in 
Picardy, and La Hire of Yitry in Champagne. 
% hid down by the late King his Brother, was to reduce all 
the Towns Charles had {till left in the Iſle of France and 
the adjoiniong Provinces, that he might afterwards attack 
him beyond the Loire. It was the more neceſſary to pro- 


Towns in the Country about Paris, the Engliſh durſt not 
ſtir from the Metropolis without leaving behind a very 
ſtrong Garriſon, which would very much weaken their 
Army. At the Time the Regent was preparing to execute 
this Deſign, he received the ill News that Granville, one of 


Meu'an 
tralen by 
Storm by 


eheFrench, King Charles's Captains, had taken Meulan by Storm, 4 
| : 


The Duke of Bedford's Deſign, according to the Scheme | 


ceed in this Manner, becauſe, whilſt Charles held any 
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4th of January). The Loſs of this Town vexed him 
heartily, as well becaule it retarded the Execution of his 
Projects, as by realon of its Neighbourhood to Paris, it 
not ly ing about ſix Leagues off, Behdes, the taking of a 
Place juſt under his Noſe, was a fort of Affront he could 
hardly brook: And therctore he determined to open the 
Campaign with the Siege of Meulan. 


229 


1423. 


Shortly after King Charles's Troops took like wiſe La They tale 
Ferte-Milon, a little Town lying between Meau and OR 
Soiſſons. But the Caſtle making a brave Reſiſtance, the Y OI 


Marſhal de L'iſle- Adam had time to come to their Relict, 
and drive the French out of the Town. 


In the Beginning of February the Regent went in Per- The Regent 
ſon and laid Siege to Meulan. As it was King Charles's beſzeges 


Intereſt to keep up the War in the Je of France, and the 
Neigbouring Provinces, he ordered the Earl of Aumale 
to go and join Stuart, who commanded the Scorch Troops, 
and march with him to the Relief of that Town. The 
French pive Stuart the Title of Conſtable of Scotland ; but 
it does not appear that he was ſtiled io by the Hiſtorians of 
his own Nation. I imagine the Miſtake of the French 
ſprung from their Ignorance of the Evxgliſh and Scorch 
Tongue, wherein the Title of Conſtable may be given to 
every Leader or Commander in chief of a Body of Troops, 
without his being for all that Coxſtable of rhe Kingdom. 
However, the Earl of Bachan being then in Scotland, 
Stuart commanded the auxiliary Troops of that Kingdom. 
The Two Generals were actually joined. But a Conteſt 
ariſing about the Command, they parted again without 
doing any thing. Granville hearing of it, capitulated the 
2d of March. The Capitulation ran, that ſuch of the 
Beſicged as had any Caſtles in their Hands, were to yield 
them up to the Regent. Purſuant ro this Agrecment, the 
Regent took Poſſeſſion of Alarconſſi, Montleri, and ſeve— 
ral other Places. | 


Though theſe Towns are of little Conſequence at this 


Day, yet were they then of great Importance, chiefly on 


account of their ly ing near Paris, and keeping the Engliſh 
at a Diſtance from the Loire, which was of great Ad- 


vantage 


Meulan, 


Which ca- 
bitulates. 
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1423. vantage to King Charles. For this Reaſon he managed it 
ſo, that his Adherents fortified themſelves in thoſe Parts, 
in all the Towns and Caſtles which were capable of makin 
any Refiſtance, to the End he might continue the Wy 
there. This was the very Thing that had induced the 
Regent to form the Project of clearing the //le of France 
of all theſe Garriſons. However, he would not have 
opened the Campaign ſo early, had not the Loſs of Mewlay 
obliged him to it. He had a Defign in his Head of much 
greater Moment, which he put in Execution immediately 
aſter the retaking of that Place. 

Interview have already obſerved, that the Duke of Bretagne had 

of the made ſome Advances towards ſwearing rhe Peace of Troy, 

e but that the Death of Henry V. had broke off the Nego- 

Burgundy, tiation. The Duke of Bedford perceiving of what Conſe- 

Bretagne, quence it was tothe King his Nephew, to gain this Prince 

and*farlof to his Intereſt, had ſpent the whole Winter in treating 

ng er cy about an Alliance with him, by the Mediation of thc 

April. Duke of Burgundy. I his Negotiation having ſucceeded 

Act. Pub. to his Wiſh, he came to Amiens, where he met the Duke 

X. 280. of Burgundy and the Duke of Bretagne, with the Earl of 

They ſign a Richmond his Brother. According to the Plan they had 

Teague &- formed before, they ſigned a Defenſive and Offenſive 

8 League againſt King Charles, To render their Union 

. the more firm, they concluded two Matches; namely, be- 
Marriage: tween the Duke of Bedford and Aun, fifth Siſter of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and between the Earl of Richmond and | 
Margaret, eldeſt Siſter of the ſame Duke, and Widow of 
Lewis the Dauphin, who died in 1415. As the Earl of | 
Richmond had been the Means of engaging the Duke of Bre. 
ragne in this Alliance, it was but reaſonable the Earl ſhould | 
find his Account in it. The young Earl having an extra- 
ordinary Opinion of his own Merit, his Vanity was 
agreeably flattered by this Marriage. The Truth 1s, it 
was no {mall Honour to him to eſpouſe a Siſter of the Duke 
of Burgundy, Widow to a Dauphin of France, But to 
obtain the Princeſs's Conſent, he was forced to agree, that 
according to the Cuſtom of England ſhe ſhould keep the 
Title of Dauphine ſa, becaule ſhe abſolutely refuſed to 2 

| that 
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that of Counteſs of Richmond, which would have given 1423. 
It her a Rank below what ſhe had before. The Treaty be- 


5, tween theſe Princes was concluded April the 8th. 
Ng Soon after the Duke of Bedford went to Troye, where The Regent 
ar he conſummated his Marriage. An Hiſtorian ſays, that danny 
he the Duke of Burgundy had promiſed him the Earldom of Aerriage. 
ce Artois, in caſe he died without Male-IfJue ; but there was Monſte- ; 
ve no Occaſion to perform this Engagement. In conducting let. 
an his Bride to Paris, the Regent ſtayed ſome Time in Cam- 
h pagne, to form the Siege of Pont- Sur- Seine, a (mall Town 
ly there, which was carried by Storm. After that, he came 

to Paris, and took up his Lodging in the Hotel des Jour- 
id nelles, which he had taken care to repair and furniſh in a 
e, ſplendid Manner. 
on Since the Beginning of the Year, the Earl of Salisbury TheFarlef 
e- had been inveſted with the Government of Champagne and Salisbury 
ce Brie, and had received Orders from the Regent to clear 3 
8 theſe two Provinces of King CHarles's Garrilons. T his Apuil. 
he General having taken the Field in April, went and beſieged, 
ed or rather blockaded Montaigu, an exceeding ſtrong Caſtle, 
ke F ſeated upon a narrow Piece of Land belonging to the Pro- 
of vince of Burgundy, but running into Champagne. There 
id were but Sixcore Mcn in the Caſtle, and yet by reaſon of 
Ve its Situation it was almoſt impregnable. The Earl of Sa- He leaves 
"n | lisbury having formed the Blockade, left the Earl of Sf. oi Stege 40 
e- folk there with ſome Troops, and marched himſelf to other 3 * 
be Conqueſts. In June he became Maſter of Vertus, Se- d 
d anne, Epernay, and ſeveral other Places. 
of Mean while, King Charles, to whom the keeping of Tannegui 
of | the Towns in thoſe Quarters was of great Conſequence, 4tempts 
e | ordered Tannegui de Chate/to go and relieve Montaigu. The 22 
Id Earl of Salighury, who had left but few Men before that "IO 
J- Caſtle, fearing they might be worſted, poſted immediately 
as to their Aſſiſtance. He made ſuch ſpeed, that Tannegui du 
i Chatel, who was already very far advanced, finding he was 
„ not a Match for the Engliſh, was obliged to retire into Bur- 
0 gundy, where the French had lately ſurprized Macon and 
at Crevant, in the two utmoſt Borders of that Province. Sa- 
, lizbury 
: | 


— 


prepares to dered Stuart, who had juſt been reinforced by freſh Sup- 
relyeve it. plies from Scotland, to draw ſome Troops out of the neigh. 
1 bouring Garriſons, and go and join da Chatel, in order to 
i attempt the Relief of Crevant, All theſe Forces together 
WW made a Body of Ten Thouſand Men, whereof by ord:: 
1 of the King, the Marſhal de Severac went and took th: 
0. Crevant is Command. But as it required ſome Time belore they 
| taten. could be joined in one Body, Salisbury had leiſure enoug! 
3 to make himſelf Maſter of the Plac. After which, not 
1 knowing yet the Deſigns of the French, he went and joinad 
1 Saffolk before Montaigu. 
1 Orſay ta Whilſt thele Things were doing in Bargundy, the Duke 
„ „e of Bedford laid Siege to Orſay, a ſmall Place between Pari, 
doeh. and Montleri. The Gurifon holding out fix Weeks, 
{of 0 and not ſurrendering but at Dilcretion, he reſolved to 
q' mike them an Example, for a Terror to the reſt of th: 
. little Towns. All the Officers and Soldiers were carricd 
* away Priloners to Paris, and ordered to be put to Death. 
. But luckily for them, the Dutchels of Bedford meeting 
them as they were going to the Place of Execution, ſtop- 
ped the Proceedings and got their Pardon. 
6. In the mean Time, the French Army which had been 
teſiegs drawn together in Auxerrois, marched towards Crevant, 
revant. which they had not been able to relieve, and laid Siege to it. 
The Army was commanded by Marſhal de Severac, who 
had under him d Charel, Stuart, Ventadour, and ſome 
other Officers of note, The Dutchels Dowager of Burgun- 
dy, who was then at Dijon, ſent immediately to the Mar 
{h3l Towlongeon and all the Burgundian Lords and Nobl:s 
to go and try to relieve Crevant. At the ſame Time ſh? 
deſired the Earl of Salisbury to join her Generals in order 
to raiſe the Siege. Salisbury was very ſenſible how necellary 
it was to comply with the Requelt of the Dutcheſs, and 
therefore leaving Part of his Troops before Montaigu, the 
Garriſon whereof was reduced to Twenty Men, he march- 
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g 1 1473. lizbury followed, but not being able to overtake him, he 

| | ; 3 reſolved to beſiege Crevant, a ſtrong Place upon the Yonne, 
| | . three Leagues above Auxerre. . 
|: Charles Charles had no ſooner received News of this, but he or. 
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ed to Auxerre and joined the Burgundiant. Next day 
they went together towards Crevant. They were not in 
all above fix Thouſand Men; but however ſome of the 
beſt Soldiers then in Europe. The Beſiegers having had in- 
telligence of their Coming, raiſed the Siege in order to go 
and meet them, and polted themiclves at ſome Diſtance {rem 
Crevant upon a Hill, where it was very difficult to break 
through them. The Reſolution of the French Generals 
ſurprized the Exgliſh and Burgundiant, who ſeeing no Proſ- 
pect of attacking them in that Poſt, altered their Rout, 
and as if they had {ome other Deſign, went and paſſed the 
Yonne at Cologne-le-Vimenx, with Intent to repaſs the fame 
River at ſome other Place, in order to proceed to Crevant. 
The French finding that by this March the Station they 
had taken on the Hill was become ufeleſs, came down and 
poſted themſelves by the River {ide in order to defend the 
Paſs. The two Armies ſtood above three Hours facing 
one another with the River between them. At length a 


Body of ErglifÞ having made theinizlves Maſters ot a cer- */ 
A 


tain Bridge, withſtood the Efforts of the French Army p 


9 


Te Rattle 


Crevant, 


gere the 
rench are 


with uncommon Bravery, and gave the reſt of the For- ,, ,,/eq. 


ces Time to come to their Succour. This Action, which 
was one of the boldeſt, was performed with that Valour, 
Order, and Conduct, that it was not poſſible for the French 
to beat back theſe Troops from the Bridge. As ſoon as 
ever all the Engliſh and Burgundians were got over, they 
fell upon their Enemies ſo vigorouſly that they put them 
to Rout. The Marſhal de Severac was blamed for retirin 
too ſoon, and leaving Stuart engaged in the Battle with 
his Scotch Troops. There were {lain on the Spot about 
five Hundred, moſt of them Scots. As many more were 
made Priſoners, among whom were Stuart and Xaintrailles, 
with forty other Officers of note. 


| The Lofs the French ſuſtained on this Occaſion render- Miconand 
ing them unable to keep the Field before a victorious Army, other Places 


the Earl of Salisbury returned to the Blockade of Montaigu. 
A few Days after his Arrival, the Place capitulated, and he 
demoliſhed the Fortifications. Then as he was apprehen- 


live of no Oppoſition from the French, he divided his Ar- 
Vol. V. G 2 My 


talen 
the Engliſh, 
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1423. my with the Earl of S»ffolk, who took Macon whilſt the 
Earl of Salisbury finiſhed the Conpueſt of Champagne. AF. 
ter that Salisbury entered the 1/le of France, and took Coucy 
with ſome other Caſtles. 

Liege and In the mean Time, the Regent had laid Siege to Cyotoy, 
. a Town in Picard), ſituated upon the Somme overgainſt St. 
toy. Valere. Ralph Boteler had the Management of the Siege, 
Monſtre - Which took him up till October. At laſt James d' Har- 
let court, Governour of the Town, agreed to yield it up on 
the 1ſt of March next, it not relieved by that Time. This 
ſort of Capitulation was very common in thoſe Days. 
On the Day fixed for the Relief or Surrender of the Place, 
the Beſiegers drew up in order of Battle juſt under the 
Walls, expecting their Enemies. If no Army appeared 
that Day togive them Battle, the Place was ſurrendered ac- 
cording to the Capitulation. Though the Governour of 
Crotoy had given Time enough to prepare for his Relic, 
Charles was not in a condition to attempt it, ſo the Town 
was ſurrendered to the Duke of Bedford. 

The Battle of Crevant was the more prejudic1il t, 
Charles's Affairs, as it made him loſe a great many Os. 
cers of Diſtinction, ſome whereof were lain, and the rift 
Priſoners1n the Hands of the Engliſh or Burgundians. A 
mong the Priſoners, Xaintrailles was the Perſon for whon 
the King was moſt concerned, knowing him to be on: 
of the braveſt Officers in the Kingdom, and the molt ci 

| pable of doing him Service. Though he had no gre! 
_ Stock of Money, he ſent him however enough to pay |! 
Xaintrail- Ranſom. Aaintrailles very thankfully received this H- 
les. vour, and to give the King ienſible Marks of his Gratitude, 
Ham, preſently after his being releaſed, he found Means to tab 
Guile, and Ham and Guiſe by Surpriſe. At the ſame Time La Hire o 
piegne #ignoles did the like by Compiegne. 
taten by The Loſs of theſe Places gave the Regent no ſmall Un- 
Surprize. eaſineſs, as it obliged him to keep near Paris, in ſpite o 
EN the Projects he had formed. As he could not execute l 
Deſigns till the French were drove out of the Northern Pro- 
vinces, he gave orders to have the three Towns juſt taken 


by Surprize, to be beſieged all at once, If a Man ſhook 
| 99 
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ſtay to relate the Particulars of All the Siegcs on both 1423, 
Sides during this War, he would be inſenſibly led into a 
Thouſand Circumſtances which few People would think 
worth Notice. The beſt way will be to keep to general 
Matters, and relate only in two Words the Beginnings 
and Iſſues of the Sieges. 

The Regent's Deſign being, as I was ſaying, to retake 
theſe three Places, the Earl of Ligay inveſted Ham, and the 
Marſhal de Pi/le- Adam beſieged Compiegne. Bur Viſle- 
Adam falling into an Ambuſh laid for him by La Hire, 
loſt three hundred of his Men. Nevertheleſs he conſtrain— 
ed his Enemy to keep within the Walls. After Ligny had 
taken Ham, he went and inveſted Guiſe. NXaintrailles who 
commanded in that Place, perceiving, with the few Sol- 
diers he had, he ſhould be able to make but a faint Reſiſt- 
ance, went away in queſt of a Supply. Bur inſtead of 
ſucceeding in his Deſign, he fell himſelf into the Hands of 
the Burgundians, and Guiſe ſurrendered immediately. Then 
Ligny went and joined /"j/le- Adam before Compiegne, and la 
Hire was forced at length to capitulate. So all the Advan- 
tage Charles got by taking theſe three Places, was the ma- 
king the Regent loſe Time. Which however was no ſmall 
Matter, conſidering the Poſture of his Affairs. Since the Charles ye. 
Duke of Bretagne had ſided with the Eugliſh. Charles had ceives an 
no Body left in France able to ſupport him. And this made £77 from 4 
him refolve upon applying to foreign Princes for Aid. Milan. - 
All the Proſpect he could have was from Philip- Maria es 
Viſconti Duke of Milan, and from the Scots. Philip was 
Uncle to the Duke of Orleans, and conſequently a Friend 
to the Houſe of Valois. His Affairs being then in a good 
Situation, he ſent King Charles an Aid of a Thouſand An 
at Arms, and five Hundred Lances, juſt atthe Time when 
the loſs of the Battle of Crevant had made him deſpair of 
being able to keep the Field. Theſe Troops being arrived 
on the Borders of France, Grolee Governour of Lyonnoir, 
and Culant lately made Admiral, went to receive them. 
As they were about to enter Baujolois the Governour of 
la Buſſizre ſent the Generals Word, that he was upon a 
Negotiation with Towlongeon Marſhal of Burgundy, to 
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{urrender the Town to him, and as the Marſhal knew no- 
thing of their coming, it would be eaſy to ſurprize him 
when he thonid come to take Poſſeſſion. This Stratagem 
was execiied with ſuch Secrecy, that Toulongeon ente. 
ing la Huſſſere with ſeven Hundred Men, was made Pri. 
{oncr with all he had brought with him. The Duke his 
iter exchanged him afterwards for Stuart taken it 
Crevaut. 

his little Advantage was not capable of making King 
Charles amends for all his Loſſes. But ſhortly after he 
nach a ireth Occaſion of Joy, upon receiving News that 
2 Body of Eapliſ Troops had been defeated in Main with 
grcat Lots. John de la Pole Brother of the Earl of S, 


folk knowing the French had no Army in the Field, march. 
ed out of Normandy with a Body of Troops drawn out 


oft ſeveral Garriſons into Anjou, where he burnt the S1- 
burbs of Argers. After that he retired with a Booty of 
twelve Thouland Head of Cattle, which he had picked up 
in his Incurſion. Whilſt he was buſied in this Expediti- 
on, the Earl of Aumale Governour of Anjou drew lon: 
Troops together to ſtop his Progreſs. The young Duke 
of Alenſon, Lobeac, Conlonge, the Baſtard of Alenſon, ard 
icveral others, having joined him with what Troops they 
could muſter up, he overtook the Expliſh at Gravelle in 
Maine, Pole perceiving it was impoſſible to carry off,. 
Booty without fighting, drew up his Troops, and having 
mace a ort of Intrenchment with his Carriages in H. 
Front, he received the Charge of the French with great Be. 
folution. But whilſt his Men were fighting couragiouſly, 
Detatchment of the Fnemy attacking them in the Rear, i 
was not poſſible ſor them to defend themſelves before and 
Ochind. After an obſtinate Reſiſtance they were at length 
deteated with loſs of fourteen Hundred Men and all th:!: 
Booty. Pole himſelf was taken Priſoner. Charles's Flat- 


terers would fain have made him believe that he had his 
Revenge {oi the Bulineſs of Crevant. But there was 1 
wide Difference between theſe cwo Actions with reſpect to 


the Conſequence, The Battle of Gravelle did no manner 
of 
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of Damage to the Engliſh, whereas that of Crevant had al- 
moſt ruined Charles's Affairs. 
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This Succeſs however ſerved to raiſe his Hopes, eſpeci- Charlesh85 


ally when it was backed with the News of the Arrival of 
five Thouſand Men brought to him from Scotland by the 
Earl of Buchau, This Lord had returned into his own 
Country to take Care of the Intereſt of his new Maſter, 
to whom he was entirely devoted. The Great Mcn of 
Scotland were very much inclined the ſame Way. The 
new Regent being a Prince of no great Parts or Credit, it 
was no hard Matter for the Earl his Brother to do King 
Charles Service. By his Care and Pains he had procured an 
Aid of five Thouſand Men, commanded by Archibald Earl 
of Dewglaſs his Father-in-law, Dowglaſs was a Lord of 
great Repute in his own Country, on account of his Qua- 
lities, Eſtate, and Alliances, bur ſtill more conſiderable on 
the Score of his Merit and Experience in Military Affairs. 
At Rochel he landed his Troops, which could never come in 
a better Time. Charles pleaſed, as we may imagine, to (ec 
theſe Supplies, loaded the principal Scorch Officers with 
Honours, Careſſes, and Favours. He had already confer- 
ed on the Earl of Buchan the higheſt Military Poſt, to 
which he could make no addition. Dowglaſs was created 
Dake of Touraine. Stuart was made Baron of Aubigni, 
and afterwards Fart of Evreux, with Licenſè to quarter his 
Arms with thole of France. To give the Scots a farther 
Mark of his Eſteem and Confidence, Charles choſe out of 
them a Company of Guards, which in Proceſs of Time was 
increaſed to a whole Regiment, In ſhort, he omitted no- 
thing that could help to gain him the Affections of the 
Scots, to the end he might ingage them to ſend him great- 
er Supplies, or make a powerful Diverſion in England. 


Aid from, 
Scotland. 


Fe careſſes 
the Scots. 


Thus Charles's Affairs began to be in a better Way by 2;-;;; of 
the Succours of the Scots and the Duke of Milan, which Prince 
enabled him to make Head againſt his Enemies. His Joy at Lewis. 


the Arrival of theſe Troops, was preceeded by the Satis- 
taction of having a Son bor on the 4th of July the fame 
Year, He gave the young Prince the Name of Lewis, with 


the Title of Dauphin. 


Beſides 
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BN xe 4 Beſides theſe lucky Turns which gave new Life to King 


| Charles, an Event was preparing in his Favour, which wu 
rg wal no leſs proper to reſtore his Affairs: I mean the Ear] of 
irh the Richmond's changing Sides, who drew after him the Duke 
—_ of of Bretagne. Richmond having conſummated his Marriage x 
edford. Dijon, where the Duke of Burgundy came with the Day. 
phineſs his Siſter, went and paid a Viſit to the Duke of 
Bedford at Paris. During his ſtay there, he frequent) 
hinted to the Duke, that he was extremely deſirous of com. 
manding the Exgliſh Army, to which he offered to join: 
conſiderable Body of the Duke his Brother's Troops. Bur 
the Regent did not think proper to ſet at the Head of hj 
Army a young foreign Prince who had never command! 
in Chief, nor been in the Service ſince the Battle of Ach 
court, The Earl of Richmond being of a very haughty 
Temper, and having a lofty Opinion of himſelf, could 
not brook this Refuſal, He conſidered it as a high A, 
front, and from that Time meditated Revenge. We ſhal 

ſee hereafter how fully he executed his Purpoſe. 
Trute for Shortly after Charles and the Duke of Burgundy mad: 
Burgundy a Truce for Lyonnois and Burgundy, This Truce was abo- 
oo Lyon jutely neceſſary for theſe two Provinces as well as for th: 
; Duke of Savoy, by whole Means it was brought about. 
His Subjects and the Inhabitants of Burgundy and Lyonnc 
not being able to live without trading together, the WI 

was very detrimental to theſe two Provinces. 

"Affairs of VV hilſt France was the Seat of the War, England en joyed 
England. a profound Tranquillity, by the good Order that had been 
Act. Pub. eſtabliſhed in the Government. In the Month of Aan, 


3 - Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, was made Governour of 


March Go. Ireland with a very extenſive Authority. Policy required F 
ver nour of that during the King's Minority, this Prince ſhould beste 


Ireland. Diſtance from the Kingdom; on account of his Right to 


the Crown. Not that he had given any Occaſion to have | 


his Conduct called in Queſtion. But ir was not impoſſibł 


that even without his Conſent, he might prove the Ground | 
of Commotions, which the Wiſdom of the Council wi 
willing to prevent. He did not ſet out however till F. 


 bruary or March the next Tear, 
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The Parliament which met on the 2oth of October, 1423. 
granted the King a Swb/zdy * for the Support of the War ere fy 
in France, where King Charles ſtill kept his Ground, not- 
withſtanding the great Diſproportion between his and his 
Rival's Forces. 

I have already obſerved that King Charles made very Treaty 4- 
much of the Scots, and that the Nation began to follow S ſerring 
Maxims altogether different from thoſe they had purſued ado, oy 
during the Regency of the Duke of A!bany. The Duke of ,; Lie 
Glouceſter and the Council of England, perceiving this Al- | 
teration, which might prove extremely prejudicial to the 
King's Affairs, thought it neceſſary to countermine the 
Deſigns of Charles, by Means of the King of Scotland Pri- 
ſoner in England ever ſince 1408. To that Purpole they 
reſolved to ſet him at Liberty, upon ſuch Terms as ſhould 
make him a faſt Friend to Fxgland. This was in Truth 
the only Way to ſtop the Career of the Scorch Nobles, 
who were almoſt all inclined to an open Rupture with the 
Engliſh, Whilſt the Council was thinking of Means to 
make this Step, without diſcovering too plainly their De- 
ſign, an Accident happened in Scotland which ſaved them 
the Trouble of making the firſt Advances. | 

Mordac Stuart, Regent of Scotland ſince the Death of Buchanan. 
the Duke of Alban his Father, had three Sons all very ill- 
condition, and who created him a world of Vexation, by 
Reaſon he had neither Senſe nor Reſolution enough to keep 
them within the Bounds of their Duty. The youngeſt 
asking him one Day for a certain Hawk, and being denied, 
he wrung the Bird's Neck, though he knew his Father fer 
a great Value upon it. This Action making the Regent ſen- 
ſible how difficult it would be for him to govern the Nation 
committed to his Care, ſince his own Children had fo little 
Reſpect for him, he lummoned the States, and propoſed to 
them the treating with Eugland about their King's Liberty. 

A Motion ſo agreeable to the Wiſhes both of Nobles and 
People, was received with Joy and Applauſe. And not 


tO 


* Of 12 Pence in the Pound for all Merchandize exported or im- 
ported, and 3 Shillings for every Tun of Wine, far three Years. 
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1423. to afford him lei ſure to repent, Ambaſſadors were forthwith 
named, and a Power given them to go and negotiate the 
Affair. As the Council of England then ſtood affecteq, 
theſe Ambaſſadors met with a very civil Reception, and 
Commiſſioners were immediately appointed to treat with 
AR. Pub. them. The Commiſſioners Inſtructions ran, that they 
X.294 ſhould conſent to King Fames's Liberty upon the follow. 
ing Terms : That the Captive Prince ſhould pay the King 
the Sum of Forty, or ar leaſt of Thirty-f1x Thoulang 
Marks, for the Expence they had been at in Eng/and du. 
ring his Captivity : That a Truce ſhould be made, during 
which neither of the two Kings ſhould fend any Aid to 
the other's Enemies. Moreover, they were ordered to in- 
timate to the Scorch Amballadors, that it would be very 
convenient to make a Match between their King and fome 
Princeſs of England. But the Council wiſhed, tha: ii 
poſſible the Propoſal might be firſt made by the Scots. 

Firſt Con- The firſt Conference upon this Affair was held at ork, 
ference, in the Beginning of September; and on the 1oth of th. 
Es ſame Month the Plenipotentiaries agreed, that James ſhould 
2 have his Liberty, and might return into his own Kingdom, 
ö That he ſhould pay at ſeveral Payments, the Sumof Forty 
Thouſand Marks, and give Hoſtages for Security of Pay- 
ment. At the {ſecond Conference, which was held at Lon 
don on the 4th of December, all Matters relating to the 
Payment of the Money, and Quality of the Hoſtages were 
A Match is ſettled. Then it was agreed, that the King of Scotlaui 
agreed up- ſhould marry Joauna, Siſter of the Duke of * Somerſel, 
on verween and Niece of the Duke of Exeter and Biſhop of e. 

James and - 
Joanna of cheſter. In Conſideration of this Marriage, which ws 
Somerſet. ſolemnized in the Beginning of February next Year, Heu. 
p. 302.322. 55 or the Council in his Name, abated Ten Thouſand ot 


pays 


Matters | 


* Toon Beauſort, Son of John Marquiſs of Dorſet, Son of John ot | 
Gaunt by Catharine Swinford, was not created Dube of Sozzer/et A 
Earl of Kendale, till the 21ft of Henry VI. Pugdale. 


the Forty Thouſand Marks the King of Scotland was to 
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Matters being thus ſettled, the Ambaſſadors of both Na- 1424- 
tions ſigned a Truce for ſeven Years, to commence May ror 
the 1ſt 1424, during which each of the two Kings was Scotland 
obliged to hinder his Subjects from doing any thing detri- an Eng- 
mental to the other. And therefore, by this Treaty James land. 
bound himſelf indirect ly to recall his Troops out ot France P. * 
before May the 1ſt. Nevertheleſs, whether he had neg- 
lected to ſend Orders for their Return, or whether, as is 
moſt likely, his Generals found ſome Pretence to evade 
them, theſe Troops, as we ſhall fee hereafter, were in 
France in Angujt. All theſe Negotiations being thus en- 
ded, James was conducted to the Borders, and ſet at Li- 
berty in the Beginning of March. 

An Engliſh Hiſtorian affirms, that before James quitted uf 
England, he did Homage to young Henry in Mindſor-Caſtle fie Eng- 
for the whole Kingdom of Scotland, and ſwore Fealty to wy Ho 
him. It were to be wiſhed, that advancing a Matter of ning ,z, 
ſuch Importance, and ſo very improbable, this Hiſtorian, Homage. 
who relates the very Words of the Oath and Homage *, Holiing(h. 
had told us from whence he had it. It cannot be denied? “7 
that ſince John Baliol, all the Kings of Scotland had con- 
ſtantly refuſed this Homage. For we mult not reckon in 
the Number of the Kings Edward Baliol, who in order to 
aicend the Throne of Scotland, had made himſelf Slave of 
Edward III. But not to go back ſo far, it will ſuthce to 
remark, that Robert III. Father of James, flatly refuſed 
to do Homage to Henry IV. and that ſince there had 
been no Treaty of Peace between the two Nations, but 
Truces only, which had ſettled nothing upon that Head. 
Wherefore James was in the ſame Caſe with the King his 


* Fames Stuart, King of Scots, ſhall be true and faithful unto you. 
Lord Henry, by the Grace of God, King of Fzgland and France. and 
ihe Noble and Superior lord of the Kingdom of Scotland; and to 
You | make my Fidelity for the ſame Kingdom of Scotland. which 
gold and claim ot you; and 1 thall bear you my Faith and Fidelity 
of Life and Linib, and worthy Honour againtt all Men; and faith- 
fully I ſhall acknowledge, and ſhall do you Service due for the 


\ingdom of Scotland aforeſaid, ſo God help me, and theſe Ho!y 
Evangeliſts. Hollingſh. 587. Srow's An. 304+ 


Vol. V. H h Father, 
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1424 Father. Tf therefore he did Homage to Henry VI. it 
mult be by virtue of ſome new Agreement. And yet it 
docs not appear in the Inſtructiont of the Engliſh Commil- 
ſioners, that they had any Orders about that Matter. Thc 


Articles agreed upon by the Plenipotentiaties appointed to 


treat about the Liberty of King Fames, make no mention 
of this Homage, though they are very large upon Things 
of much Jefs moment. The Treaty of Truce has nothing 
likeit, In ſhort, in above Thirty ſeveral Records extant in 
feymer's Collection, which concern the Affairs negoriated in 
the Years 1423 and 1424, between the Exp/ifh and Scotch, 
thete is not one Syllable alluding to any ſuch thing. Upon 
all theſe Accounts, there is room, in my Opinion, to pre- 
tume that what has been advanced by the Hiſtorian before- 
mentioned, and by ſeveral others aſter him, concerning 
the pretended Homage done at Vindſor, is a mere Fiction of 
their own, They verily believed, as many do ſtall at this 
very Day, that this Homage was due from the King ot 
Scotland, and accordingly they imagined the captive King 
would not be {uffered to go without being obliged to da 
it. But beſides the Reatons which the Kings of Scot- 
land had to reſuſe this Homage, the Silence of the Record: 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, ſeems to me in this 
Matter to be 2 clear Demonſtration. The Reader may look 
back to what has been faid upon this Subject in the Reign 
of Edward J, where the reſpective Rights of the EAN 
and Sco:s were fulhcicntly ſet forth. 

Whilſt the Liberty of the King of Scotland was nego- 
tiating in England, the War was carrying on in Fran 
with verious Succeſs. In the Beginning of the Year the 
French took by Storm Beaumont upon Oyle, a {mall Tow! 
In the Ile of France, {ix Miles from Pontoiſe. 
is = On the other Side, one Perrinet Graſſet, a Burgun dis 
„ie, Adventurer, ſurprized Ja Charite, a Place of great Impor: 

? tance, which could afford the Engliſb a Paſſage over tht 


Loire, and enable them to carry their Arms beyond tha 
River. | 
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The taking of Places by Surprize was then ſo fequent, 1424. 
that it is ſtrange the daily Inſtances of it ſhould not pur 
the Governours more upon their Guard, The Duke of 
Bedford was extremely vexed to fee that as ſaſt as he 
forwarded the Execution of his Projects, by taking ſome 
one of the Enemy's Towns about Paris, ſome other was 
ſurprized, which retarded his Detigns, His Scheme was, 

25 I before obſerved, to clear the Northern Provinces, and 

yet he could not bring it about. There was no End of his 

Work. There was a Necethity therefore, in order to pur- Beaumont 
ſue his Plan, to take Beaumont from tne French; and with 74:a:es 
this Intent he opened the Campaign in March with an At- 

my of Ten Thouſand Men. After he had recovered this 

Place, he made himſtif maſter tkewtle iu the Iſle of France 

of ſeveral] Caſtles, which very much iacommoded the 

Pariſians. 

Whilſt he was taken up with theic ſlight Matters, News z eFreach 
was brought him that Girazt, a Captain of King Charles's rg 
party, had ſurprized /ery on the Frontiers of Normanay. '\')- 
He poſted immediately into thoſe Parts, and not to give the ;,;.-, 
French time to provide for its Defence, laid Siege to the f 
Town in the Beginning of 74%. Girant perceiving that Kegere, 
he ſhould not be able to hold out long in th? Condition he /, FEET 
was in, capitulated to ſurrender on the 15th of Auguſt, if laat 
not relieved by that Time. King Charles being ſoon in- Charles 
formed of this Capitulation, reſolved to relieve fory at Frepares to 
any Rate, and to employ in that Service the Ttalian and Guha 
Soth Troops lately ſent him. To the ſe he joined about eleven 
Thouſand Men drawn out of ſeveral Provinces and Garri- 
lons, being well aware, that without 2 great Superiority of 
Forces, it would be very difficult to accompliſh his Deſign. 

All theſe Troops together made an Army of Twenty 
Thouſand Men, which was formed in Maine. Charles 

had never had one ſo ſtrong. It was the Earl of Buchan's 

Place, as Conſtable of France, to command in ciict, But Far! of 

he was pleaſed to reſign that Honour to the Earl of Dowg- Dowgiafs 
laſa his Father-in-law, to whom the King ſent for that Pur- commands 
poſe a Patent, conſtituting him his Lientenznt-General of 777 Army 

Vo. V. H h 2 all 7 06s: 
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1424. all the Kingdom, otherwiſe the Conſtable could not have 
ſerved under him. 
He does not All the French Nobles of Charles's Party repaired to the 
hint fit „Army, in order to have a Share in the Glory which waz 
Engliſh expected from this Expedition. The French beginning to 
march, paſſed on the 12th of Auguſt by the Walls of Yer. 
neuil, a Town in Perch, in the Poſſeſſion of the English. 
The next Day they ceme in Sight of the Exgliſh Army, 
which was advantagiouſly intrenched before /vry. Doug. 
laſs had no ſooner taken a View of the Enemy's Camp, 
but he judged it impoſhble to attack it, And therefore, 
altering his Deſign on a ſudden, he wheeled about, and te- 
folved to lay Siege to Vernenil. He did not queſtion but 
he ſhould have time enough to ſortiſy his Camp ſo, as to 
expect the Engliſh with Advantage, or in caſe they would 
not venture to attack him, the taking of Yernenil would 
make the King ample Satisfaction for the Loſs of Jury. Up- 
on his appearing before Yernenil, the Garriſon prepolte- 
rouſly imagined, that he was come from defeating the Eng- 
liſh before Tory, taking it for granted, that ſo much ſupe- 
rior as he was, he would nevec return thus without having 
verneui! done ſomething. Ia this Belief, which the French took 
ſurrenders care to keep them in, they ſurrendted upon the firſt Sum- 
te him. mons, and Douiglaſi garriſoned the Place with French. 
The Farlif Upon News of the March of the French, the Earl of 
Salisbury Salisbury had made haſte to join the Regent with a Body of 
wg % a Thouland Men at Arms, and Two Thoutand Archers, 
wegen! which arrived at the Camp on the 14th. So that the Eng- 
liſh Army was about Fifteen Thouſand ſtrong. 
Ivry r- On the 15th of Auguſt Jury opened her Gates to the 
renders. Beliegers, purſuant to the Capitulation, and next Day the 
The BE Regent marched towards Verncuil, where the French (till 
. remained. When he was about three Miles from their 
Camp, he ſent a Herald to offer them Battle: At the ſame 
time he bid him tell Dowglaſi he was come to take a Bit 
with him; to which the other replied, he ſhonld find the 
Cloth laid. It was properly the Duke of Bedford's Bu- 
ſineſs to advance, ſince he was in queſt of his Enemies. 
But knowing the impetuous Humour of the * 
di 
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did not queſtion but as they were ſuperior in Number, they 
would come and attack him, and therefore reſolved to ſtay 
and expect them. To that Purpoſe he pitched upon an ad- 
vantagious Poſt for his Camp, and for the Field of Battle, a 
piece of Ground flanked by a Hill, on which he placed 
Two Thouſand Archers, He ordered his foremoſt Ranks 
to take ſuch Stakes as the late King his Brother had made ſo 

20d uſe of at the Battle of Azincourr, that they might 
the better withſtand the Charge of the French Cavalry, a. 
mong which were all the Nobles. In this Poſture he waired 
the Enemies Reſolutiofis, hoping they would be ſo im- 
prudent as to attack him thus poſted, and he was not de- 
ceived in his Expectations. 

The Earl cf Dowglaſs having viewed the Engliſh Camp, 
called a Council of War. He repreſented, that the Duke 
of Bedford, inſtead of advancing, had a Mind to fight 
with Advantage, on a Ground he had made choice of him- 
ſelf ; and that therefore, it was by no Means proper to go 
and attack him in that Place. That the Risk the King's 
Affairs would run was of ſo great Conſequence, that he 
was of Opinion they ought not to hazard a Battle. That 
nevertheleſs, if it was judged neceſſary to come to an En- 
gagement, the beſt way would be to pitch upon an advan- 
|. tapious Poſt, and there expect the Enemy, to the end they 
might not fight till after ſuch Precautions were taken as 
would in ſome meaſure warrant Succeſs, This Advice 
coming from the Mouth of a Foreigner, was thought too 
cautious by ſome of the Council, Amidſt the Debates 
upon this Matter a Party was formed againſt the General, 
which was headed by Aymeri, Vilcount of Narbonne. This 
Lord ſet forth, that in caſe they avoided coming to a Bat- 
tle with ſo great odds on their Side, the Reputation of the 
King's Arms would be ruincd paſt Redemption : That by 
ſuch a Piece of Cowardiſe the Troops would be fo diſ- 
heartened, that there would be no bringing them any more 
to face Enemics who are ſhunned when they ought to 
be attacked: That the King's Affairs could not be re- 
ſtored but by ſome bold Stroke, and as there could not 
v a fairer Opportunity to vanquiſh the Enemy, the 
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1424. letting it ſlip would be betraying the Intereſt of the Kin 
and Kingdom. Ln {pite of theſe Reaſons, the Conſtabi, 
and it g 0)d:{t Captains were of the General's Opinion. But 

Narbonne the contrary Party were reſolved to carry their Point. Nay. 
Bosglaſs bonne their Head going out of rhe Council, ordered his 
o march Pouner to be diſplayed, and began to march towards the 
up tothe Army. They who had been of his Mind did the ſme, 
Enemy. and all the Volunteers of the Army went with them. 
Dowglaſi was enraged at this Diſobedience. But neither 
his nor the Conſtable's Authority was capable of bringing 
them back. Had he been in his own Country, he would 
have left theſe rath Men to periſh in their Folly. But 2 
he was in a forcign Kingdom, he was afraid he ſhould he 
taxed with Cowardiſe, or accuſed of having voluntarily 
ſuſfered Part of his Troops tobe loſt. Beſides, the Num- 
ber of the Diſobedient increaſing every Moment, he {:w 
himſelf conſtrained, though with extreme Indignation, 10 
march with the reſt of the Army. Upon their ſeeing 
the General coming, they very readily left him the Care 
conducting the Army, congratulating one another upcn 
having found Means to conquer his Obſtinacy. Mcan 
while, notwithſtanding the Diligence ofthe Earlof Don- 
laſs, Diſorder and Confuſion got to ſuch x Head among 
his Troops, who were afraid of having the Victory ſnatch 
ed out of their Hands, that they were almoſt quite out of 
| Breath when they came within Sight of the Ezpliſh. How- 
—_—_ ever, that did 4 hinder them jan a rot Ene- 
Aug. 16 mies immediately, without minding thoſe that exhorted 
them to reſt a little be fore they engaged. The /talians be- 
ing expoſed to the Arrows of the two Thouſand Archers 
on the Hill, were the firſt that rook to their Heels. The 
French and Scots behaved better ; but they had to deal with 
Soldiers inured to War, who were not eaſily frightned. 
At laſt, the Leaders ſeeing the Charge proved unſuccelstul, 
and being ſenſible they ſhould be liable to everlaſting Di- 
grace, and ſome of them having alſo reaſon to dread an ex- 
emplary Puniſhment, choſe an honourable Death before 
ſhameful Retreat. The Earl of Dowglaſs, the Earl of 
Buchan, the Conſtable, Narbonne, Ventadour, Granville, 
Rams 
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gambouillet, being ſlain, and many others of the moſt emi- 
nent wounded, there was ſcarce a General left to lead u 
the Soldiers to the Charge. Whereupon the whole Arm 
was utterly routed, and hotly purſued. Then it was that 
the greateſt Slaughter was made, as it uſually happens on 
ſuch Occaſions. The Italians returning back, upon the 
falſe Information that their Side had got the better, met the 
victorious Engliſh, who flew great Numbers of them. 
Theſe foreign Troops would have been all cut in Pieces, 
had not the Night put a ſtop to the Fury of the Conque- 
\ rors. The French and Scots loſt above five Thouiand Men, 
ho lay dead on tlie Spot, beſides abundance of wounded 
3nd Priſoners. Among the laſt were che Marſhal de 4 
Fayette and Gaucour. The young Duke of Alezſon, who Dube of 
had behaved that Day moſt gallantly, was found amongſt Alenton 
the Dead, with ſome Remains of Life {till in him, and “““ 
ſoner. 
by the extraordinary Care of the Regent was curcd of his 
Wounds. But the Recovery of his Liberty colt him 
dear, as will be {een hereafter, The Engliſh loft fixteen or 
ſeventeen Hundred of their braveſt Soldiers. The 17th of Verne! 
Auguſt, which was the next Day after the Battle, the Re- en 
gent inveſted Herneuil, where Ramboure commanged, This 25 = * 
Governour would have been able to hold out a good while, © 
had he been well Rored with Provitions, But the want of 
Victuals, and perhaps the Conſternation the Garrifon was 
in, obliged him to ſurrender on the third Day. They 
found in Yernuil all the Baggage of the French, Scotch 
and Italian Generals, with the Money deſigned for the 
Payment of the Army. Upon entering the Town, the Narbon- 
> Engliſh met the Corps of the Viſcount of Narbonne, as it hes be 
Was gol be buried, and becauſ? he was one of the 7,8 
going to be buried, an aulz he | Gille. 
Murderers of the Duke of Burgundy, they took his Body 
and hung it on a Gibbet. 
After the Battle of Verneuil, the Regent left the Com- A comme» 
mand of the Army to the Earl of Sa/isbzzry, 3nd poſted to n at Fa- 
Paris, where ſome Mutincers had raiſed à Sedition imagi- 154Pp*4fed 
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ning that he could not fail of being defcated by the 4 
French. This Commotion was appeaſcd by the Death of 
ſome of the Ring-leaders : However, it made the Regent 
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ſenſible, that he ſhould not rely too much on the Affecti. 
ons of the Pariſians, unleſs it was in his Power to keep then 
always in Awe. 

The Earl of Sa/isbnry finding himſelf ſtrong enough 
to make ſome conſiderabſe Attempt, entered Maine, and 
beſieged Mans, the Capital of the Province, and one of 
the ſtrongeſt Cities in France. The Governour made: 
long and brave Defence. But at length, ſeeing no Proſpect 
of Relief, he capitulated. After the taking of Aan, 
the Engliſh General inveſted La Fertẽ- Bernard, another 
Place in the ſame Province, which could hardly be carried 
by Storm, by reaſon of its Situation. Whilſt part of his 
Troops kept this Place blocked up, he over-ran the ef 
of the Province, and took St. Suzanne with ſome other 
Places. He finiſhed this glorious Campaign, and the Con- 
queſt of Maine, with taking La Ferté-Bernard, after: 
tour Months Blockade. 

The Loſs of the Battle of Crevant and Verneuil hid 
thrown King Charles's Troops and all the Towns on hi; 
Side into great Conſternation. Had not Winter been com- 
ing on, in all likelihood the Engliſh would have puthed 
their Conqueſts farther, But the Reſpite which the Sen. 
ſon gave King Charles, would have only delayed his Ruin 
a few Months, if a favourable Event, which he little dreant 
of, had not given him time to breathe : I mean, the O. 
rel which aroſe between the Dukes of Glouceſter and Br 
bant, wherein the Duke of Burgundy was likewile engaged, 
One may truly ſay, that this Affair cauſed the EnpliſÞ to 
loſe the critical Moment, which in all probability was to 
determine the Fate of the Houſe of Valois, and render then 
Maſters of all France. This is what will plainly appear in 
the Sequel. Bur it will be neceſſary firſt co give a britt 
Account of the Riſe of this Quarrel which proved ſo i: 
tal to England. 

William of Bavarialate Earl of Hainault, had by Mare 
garet his Countels, Daughter of Philip le Hardi Duke 0 
Burgundy, only one Daughter called aquelina, who hid 
been married to John ſecond Son of Charles VI. John be 
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at Compiegne in 1416, and Jaquelina remained a Widow 
at her Father's Houle, The Earl her Father dying ſhort- 
ly after, ſhe became Heireſs of his Dominions, containing 
Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Frieſland. So noble an In— 
heritance could not fail to attract the Addreſſes of a great 
many Princes. But the Counteſs her Mother being deſi- 
tous to procure this rich Match for a Prince of her own 

Family, caſt her Eyes on John Duke of Brabant her Ne- 
phew, and got her Daughter to marry him. This Marri- 
age proved unfortunate, The new-married Couple ſoon 
{ell at Variance, for Reaſons which have nothing to do 
with our Hiſtory, Their Quarrel grew to that Height, 
that at laſt Zaquelina ordered Matters fo, that the was run 
way with by ſome Engliſh Knights, who carried her to 
London, I have obſerved in the foregoing Reiga that her 
being thus carried off was not unknown to King Henry V. 
There is great likclihood that this Monarch had then 
thoughts of marrying Jaquelina to the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, 

Upon this Princeſs's Arrival in Exgland ſhe began to 
think of Means how to annul her Marriage with the Duke 
ol Brabant, To that end ſhe applied ro the Anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII, who though depoſed by the Council of Piſa, 
| ſiifly perſiſted in keeping his Title and Digaity. The 
pretended Pope, overjoyed at being addreſſed co, cancelled 
Taquelina's Marriage, and gave her Liberty ro marry again. 
But whether Henry V was afraid of difobliging the Duke 
of Burgunay, Coulin-German of the Duke of Brabant, or 
whether he thought it too irregular to make uſe of the Dit- 
penſation of a Pope whom he acknowledged not for ſuch, 
he haſtened not the Concluſion of the intended Marriage. 

Henry dying in the mean while, the Duke of Giouceſter 
lied he ought not to pur off any longer a Marriage 
which afforded him fo advantagious a Proſpect. He took 
| Jaguelina to Wite, either in the very Year 1422, or at 


lealt in the Beginning of 1423 ; for we find in the Collection Act. Pub. 
of the Publick Afts, a Petition dated Februar) 5th 1423, K 279: 


which was preſented to him under the Title of Earl of 
Hainanlt. However that be, the Duk: had no f>oner con- 
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mmated his Marriage, but he fell to contriving the Means 
to take Poſſeſſion of his Spouſe's Dominions, which were 

in the Hands of the Duke of Brabant. Mean while the 

Duke of Burgundy foreſeeing that Faquelina's third Mar- 

riage might create a War between the two Princes her Huſ. 

bands, had a Conference upon this Subject with the Duke 

of Bedford at Amiens, and after that another at Paris in De- 

cember 1423. They agreed that this Affair ſhould be leſt to 

the Pope's Determination, as the proper Judge of ſuch Caſe, 

The Duke of Brabant approved of this Expedient, be- 

cauſe he knew very well, there was no Reafon ſtrong e. 

nough to induce the Court of Rowe to annul the Marriage, 

But the Duke of G/oxceſter rejected it, proteſting however 

that he was ready to conſent to any reaſonable Accommo- 

dation. Mean Time, he prepared to aflert his Preten— 

ſions, whilit the Duke of Bedford his Brother was 
triumphantly carrying on the War in France. At hiſt in 
Monſtre- the Month of October 1424 he came to Calais togethir 


let. with his new Spoute, bringing along with him a Body of 
five Thouſand Men. He ſtaid there till about the Middle 
of November. 

Ihe Date Though the Duke of Burgundy was entirely in the In- 


of Burgune tereſt of the Duke of Brabant, the good Underitanding 
ay 1.5, between him and the Engliſh ſtill continued. He was in 
of Bedford Hopes the Duke of Glouceſter would drop his Pretenſions 


at Paris. eſpecially as he ſaw the Duke of Bedford his Brother uſed 


his Endeavours to perſwade him to it. The Arrival of the 


Engliſh Troops at Calais alarmed him not, ſeeing he vi 


ignorant as yet that they were deſigned againſt the Dult: 


of Brabant. It was very likely that they were ſent fron 


England to reinforce the Regent. And therefore all the 


while the Duke of Glouceſter ſtaid at Calais, Philip was i 


Paris partaking of the Diverſions and Entertainments mat 

by the Regent on Account of his glorious Campaign 
He marries Upon his Return to Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond Nup- 
Bonne of t ials with Bonne of Artois, Widow of Philip Earl of Never 


— his Uncle. She was own Siſter of the Earlof Ex Pri ſoner it 


England, and Halt-Siſter of Clermont eldeſt Son of th: 
Duke os Bourbon. | 


Wilt 
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Whilſt this Marriage was ſolemnizing at Dion, the 
Duke of Glouceſter ſer out from Calais and marched towards 
Hainault with Faquel'na his Wife. He paſſed through 
Part of the Duke of Burgundy's Dominions, Without {ut - 
fering his Troops to commir any Ravages, and came before 
Bouchain, which opened her Gates to him. Quickly after 
all the other Towns of Hainault ſubmitted to him and the 
Dutcheſs, and ſwore Fealty to them. The News of thele 
Things being brought to the Duke of Bargundy, he order- 
ed Ligny and L':/le- Adam to draw an Army together with 
all poſſible ſpeed and go and join the Earl of St. Po/, Bro- 
ther of the Duke of Brabant, who was making Preparati- 
ons at Bruſſels to aid the Duke his Brother. But before 
we proceed any further in this Affair, it will be neceſſary 
to cloſe the Account of the Occurrences of the Year 1424, 
with what had paſſed in England this Year. 

Sir John Mortimer, Brother * of Edmund Earlof March, 
being tome Time ſince Priſoner in the Tower, was charged 
with having attempted to make his Eſcape in order to go 
and ſtir up an Inſurrection in Wales. It was affirmed that his 
Deſign was to proclaim the Earl of March his Brother, and 
in caſe he refuſed, to proclaim himſelf. Whether his 
Crime was fully proved, or whether they were glad to get 
rid of a Perſon who might have had it in his Power to do 
Miſchief in caſe he had elcaped, he. was condemned and 
executed, 

The Earl of March his Brother did not long ſurvive him. 
He died in Ireland about the latter End of the Year, with- 


out leaving any Iſſue. By his Death the Title of Earl of 


March and his Right to the Crown of England, from 
which he had been excluded by the Election ot Henry IV, 
deſcended to Richard Duke of York his Nephew, Son of 
Ann his Siſter and the Earl of Cambridge &i beheaded at 


He could not be Brother of Edmund according to Dugddale, who 
hys Edmund had only one Brother, called Roger, who died in 16 of 
Richard 11. without Iſſue. 8 

*1 Richard de Coningsburgh (in Yorkſhire) ſecond Son of E,, 
de Langley Duke of York, fifth Son of Edwar 6111, whoſe eldeſt Son 
EZ ward died without Iſſue. 
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Southampton in 1415. All the Engliſh Hiſtorians unani- 


mouſly affirm, that this Prince, then under Age, bore not 
yet the Tulz of Dake of Vork, which according to them 
was not conferred upon him till the Parliament held at Lei. 
ceſter in 1426. But we find in the Collection of the Pub ich 
Acts, that he is ſtiled Dake of York in a Paper dated Febru- 
ary 5, 1425, that is, thirteen Months before the Parliament 
ot Leiceſter, where he was only made a Knight, 

In the Beginning of the Year 1425 the Affairs of King 
Charles were ina very miſerable Condition. T he Battles of 
Crevant and Ferncui had deprived him of his Troops and 
his beſt Generals. He had neither Money nor Credit. His 
Revenues being all mortgaged, he ſaw himlclf unable to bring 
an Army into the Ficid. The Dukes of Burgund) and Bre. 
tagre, the two molt powerful Yaſſals of the Crown, eie 
in ſtrict Alliance with the Exgliſh. The King of Sicih, 
his Biother-1n-Jaw, had juſt loft Maine, and could hardiy 
kecp the reſt of his Dominions. The King of Scotland, the 
antient Ally of France, had made a Truce with the Eg. 
liſh, which tied up his Hands, and hindred him from ſend- 
ing any Succours. Reduced to this wretched Paſs, be 
found him ſelf as it were driven beyond the Loire, without 
any Proſpect of being able to keep any longer the Places 
he ſtill had about Paris. To all this was added the juſt 
Apprehenſion of quickly ſecing the Enemy's Armies 
in Berry, Languedoc, and Dauphiné. The Engliſh called 
him only the Earl of Ponthieu, or by Way ot Deriſion, 
the King of Bourges. 

Certainly it the Duke of Glouceſter had ſhown the ſame 
/ eal for the Kirg his Nephew, as he did for his own In- 
tereſt, and ſent to the Duke of Bedford the Troops and Mo- 
ney he employed againſt the Duke of Brabant, one may 
realonably preſume, France's Buſineſs would have been 
done. Never would Charles have had it in his Power to 
wreſt that Conqueſt out of the Hands of the Exgliſb. This 
was the Critical Minute which that Nation ſhould not have 
let ſlip. They were, as one may ſay, within an Ace of con- 
cluding a War which had laſted ten Years, and which in 
all Appearance was about to end according to their Wes 
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with ſecuring the Crown of France to the Kings of Eng- 1425: 
land. The Duke of Bedford ſaw it plainly. He never 
ceaſed to ſollicite his Brother to make the beſt of ſo favour- 
able a Juncture, and put off the Execution of his Defigns 
to a more convenient Seaſon, when he might be able to 
employ all the Forces of France and England. But his Re- 
monſtrances were not capable of diverting the Amhitious 
Duke from an Enterprize, which gave him the Proſpect of 
obtaining four of the fineſt Provinces of the Low Countries. 
He was younger Brother, and the Succeſſion to the 
Throne of Exgland, ſuppoſing the King his Nephew 
ſhould dye without Iſſue, was to come to his Brother be- 
fore him. For this Reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to 
hy hold of the preſent Opportunity which would raiſe 
him above the Rank of a Subject, and which was not like- 
}y ro offer again. But at the {ame time he cauſed the 
Duke his Brother to loſe that of compleating the Conqueſt 
of France. The great Number of Garrifons he was obliged 
to keep in the Kingdom, where was neither Town nor 
Caſtle but what was fortified, quite draining the Enpliſl 
| Army, ſo that the Regent not receiving any Supplies by 
Reaſon of the unhappy Diverſion of Hainault, was no 
more able than King Charles to bring an Army into the 
Field. This is the true Reaion why during the Year 1425 
the War was, as it were, diſcontinued in France, and that 
nothing conſiderable was done on either Side. 
left the Duke of Glouceſter Maſter of Hainault, and Continua- 
| the Duke of Burgandy preparing to ſnatch the Prey out of 192 97 rhe 
his Hands. In the Orders Burgundy gave his Generals 3 
levy an Army, he had ſet forth, that having agreed with ionftre. 
the Duke of Bedford upon an Expedient to put an End to let. 
the Quarrel, the Duke of Brabant had conſented to it but 
the Duke of Glouceſter had rejected it. Glouceſter coming 
to the Knowledge of what the Duke of Burgundy had given 
out, ſent him a Letter dated at Mont, Januar) the 12th 
1424-5, taxing him with having ſaid an Untruth. The .1cþatlence 
Duke of Burgundy nettled at this Affront, returned him a bcrw-enche 
very abuſive Anſwer. He told him he lied, and offered to P*%* of 


. gund 
make good what he had advanced, in jingle Combat, and pos 4 Clod. 


to ceſter. 
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to take the Duke of Bedford for Ju 


Vol. V. 
The Duke of 


dge *. 
Glouceſter accepted the Challenge, en; appointed St. George 
Day for the Combat. They wrote one another ſeveral o- 
ther bitter Letters, the Cont ents whereof are of no Service 


in clearing up what remains of this Affair. 


Whilſt theſe two Princes were thus reviling one another, 
talen bythe the Earl of St. Pol, Brother of the Duke of Brabant he. 
Brabanders ſieged the little Town of Braine in Hainault, defended by 
two Hundred Engliſh. Aſter a faint Reſiſtance, the Gy. 
riſon having capitulated, the Brabanders violated the Art. 
cles, put the Exgliſb to the Sword, and ſet Fire to th: 


Town. 


Mean while, as the ſingle Combat between the Duke c 
ern the Rargundy and Glouceſter was properly to decide the main 


23 Quarrel between Glouceſter and Brabant, it was thought 
nOB-=*t? fira Truce ſhould be made till the iſſue of the Combi 


ſnould be known. 


Upon ſigning the Truce the Duke cf 


Gloacel.cr Glonceſter ſet out ſor England. He would fain have carric! 
his Dutcheſs along with him, but the People of Afons wen: 
ſo urgent with him to leave her hehind, that he could na: 
deny their Requeſt, He made the Magiſtrates howevi: 
take 2 ſolemn Oath to ſtand by her with their Lives 1nd 
Fortunes againſt all Perſons whatever. 


return, to 


England. 


Charles 


Whilſt the War of Hainault kept that of France as it wer: i 


takes A. in Suſpence, Charles took Meaſures to improve this lucky 
2 Diverſon. Ia a great Council he held to conſider of thi 
the Hai- 
nault- Di- 
verſion, 


State of his Affairs, it was unanimouſly agreed, that ther: 


was but one Way left to get out of the wretched Condition 
And that was to offer the Dukes of Burg) 


he was in. 


and Bretagne what terms they ſhould be pleaſed to requu 


in order to bring them off from the Engliſh. The firſt bad 
openly broke with the Duke of OGlouceſter. 


The otbe. 


could be gained by the Earl of Richmond his Brother, we 


had a great Influence over him, and moreover was very a. 


gry with the Duke of Bedford, This was a Junctus 
which was not to be neglected. On the other Hand, Bo 


of Artois, lately married to the Duke of Hurgundy 


* Dyzdale ſays, the Emperor, 
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French and Half-Siſter to the Earl of Clermont, a zealous 122 
Stickler for the King, it was likely ſhe would very readily 
endeavour to gain the Duke her Spouſe. 

It being reſolved then to try theſe two Means, Charles . , 
| dilpatched to the Earlof Richmond private Emillaries, who 4+ e 
told him what a great Eſteem the King had for him. They iche 
hinted to him, that he had often ſaid, he ſhould dcin time 7 ff 
ſelf inviacible if he could but get him to command his ©. 
Army. This was attacking the Prince in the molt lenfi- sg. 
ble Part. As he had a high Conceit of his own Merit, it 
was no ſmall Pleaſure to him to ſee Filing Charles olfer 
him a Poſt which the Duke of Bedford had denied him e- 
ven with ſome Signs of Diſdain. However being well 
aware that the Perſons which tallied ro bim thus, were 
ſent only to ſound him, he contented himfclt with re- 
turning a civil Anſwer to their Compliments, and infinu- 
ating to them that he had a great Inchnation to ſerve their 
Maſter. 

This firſt Step being made, Charles ſent to him the Queen 
Dowager of Sicily his Mother-in-law, with Tannegui du 
Chatel, and impowered them to make him an offer of the 
Conſtable's Sword. This Poſt had been vacant ever ſince 
the Death of the Earl of Buchan {lain in the Battle of Ver- 
neuil. The Qucen of Sicily and du Chae! found the Earl 
very much diſpoſed to change Sides. He was exaſperated 
againſt the Duke of Bedford; and as he was extremely 
Haughty and Revengful, it was a great Pleaſure to him to 
think he ſhould have an Opportunity of being revenged for 
the Contempt ſhown him. And therefore without much 
Sollicitation he accepted the King's Offer with great De- T 
monſtrations of Thanktulnefs, and promiſed to engage the C 
Duke his Brother in his Intereſt. However he required 2 

"x : 'y che EA 

two Conditions, without which he proteſted he could not % Rich- 
accept the Honour the King was pleaſed to do him, net- mond. 
ther could he promiſe any Thing with Regard to the Duke 
his Brother. The Firſt was, that Louvet and d Auangour 
the principal Authors of the Poxtievrian Contpiracy » 
ſhould be removed from Court. The Second, that the 
Duke of Burgund ſliould conſent to his ſiding with King 
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Charles. His Reaſon for this was, hecauſe he had engage! 


himſelf by Oath with the Duke of Burgundy, in the Tren. 


ty of Amiens. He hid not the fame Scruple with Reſpec 
to the Duke of Bedford, though he was no leſs engaged 
with him, than with the Duke of Burgundy. But Patlicn 
very often cauſes the lame Thing to appear with two dif. 
fercart Faces, according to the Perſons with whom we hav: 
to deal. The Queen and dz Chatel very readily aſſured 
him that the King would comply with his Demands. Up. 
on which he came to Tours, where Charles took care ty 
flatter his Vanity with all poſſible Civilities and Careſſes 
But however the Ear! ſtood firm to what he had required, 
and told the King plainly, he could nor liſt in his Service 
but upon the Terms propoſed. The King gave him hops 
that he would grant the Firſt, without however fixing the 
Time; and as tothe Second, he was pleated that he ſhould 
go and talk with the Duke of Bargundy in order to get his 
Conſcnt. He took likewiſe this Opportunity to ſend to 
the Duke of Hurgundy the Biſhops of Puy and Chartres 
who had Orders to found him, whether there was any 
Way to biing him off from the King of England 
Party. 
T De, Though the Duke of Burgundy was extremely incen{ed 
2 ogainſt the Duke of Glouceſter, he appeared not fo forward 
table wich to come to an Accommodation as Charles and his Council 
regard to expected. The Murder of the Duke his Father ſtill ſitting 


+7 aha hard upon his Mind, he ſhowedat firſt great Backwardnels 
N to a Reconciliation. Nevertheleſs, preſſed by the King's 
FEnvoys, who endeavoured to excuſetheir Maſter by caſting 
the Blame on his evil Counſellors, he replied, it was there- 
fore the King's Part to diſmiſs thole pernicious Counſel 
lors, and then it would be Time enough to talk of an Ac- 
commodation. This was ſufficient to let them ſee that he 
was nog, altogerher inexorable, eſpecially as he readily e 
noughTonſented that the Earl of Richmond ſhould accept 

of the Conſtable's Sword. 
The King's Charles, it ſeems, had reaſon to congratulate himſelf up- 
Perplexity on his good Fortune. It was in his own Power to win the 
about his Duke of Bretagne to his Side; and moreover, he had room 
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to hope that the Duke of Burgundy was not proof againſt 5. 


4 reaſonable Satisfaction. Nevertheleſs, the Terms im- 


poſed upon him thre him into great Perplexity. To pro- 

cure theſe Advantages, there was a Neceſſity of caſting off 

his two principal Miniſters, Favourites and Confidents; 

namely, Tannegui du Chatel, who flew the Duke of Bur- 

gundy, and Louvet, Preſident of Provence, whom the 

Duke of Bretagne conſidered as Author of the Pontievrian 
Conſpiracy. Du Charel ſaved him part of the Trouble he Chite! de- 
was under. He came and caſt himſelf at his Feet, intreat- He ee 
ing him in Requital of his Services, to give him leave to“ 7097e 
retire, ſince his Preſence at Court could not for the fu- 


ture but be detrimental to ſo good a Maſter, It was with 


extreme Reluctance that the King granted his Requeſt. Ir 

was a long time before he could come ro a Reſolution. 

Mean while, urged by the continual Inſtances of a faithful 

Servant, who defired this Favour only to give him a freſh 

Proof of his Zeal, he ſuffered him at length to retire. One 

meets with few Favourites who thus prefer their Maſter's 

Good to their own. Louvet, who was not fo diſintereſted, Louvet 
did not think himſelf obliged to follow his Example. 80 /e 
he might keep his Poſt, he never mattered the ing's 1 


bſing all the Advantages which could be expected trom an 


Alliance with the Duke of Bretagne. 

Mean while the Earl of Richmond not doubting in the Charles 
kaſt but the King would be as good as his word in cane 
relation to Louvet, came to him at Tours, where he received 8 -4 
from him the Coxſtable's Sword onthe 7th of March 1425. CN 
He had promiſed to take off the Duke of Breragne from 
the Side of England: but as he ſtill ſaw Louvet and d Avau- 


gour about the King, he haſtned not the Performance of 


dis Promiſe. Charles was willing enough to make him a 


Sacrifice of the laſt. But Louves had a ſurer Footing at 
Court: Beſides his being well-beloved by the King, one 


of his Daughters, Wife of the Lord de Joyenſe, ſhared 


Charles's Affections with Agnes Sorrel, who began to ap- 


pear at Court as a Favourite. Wherefore, in order to win 
the Duke of Bretagne, Charles law himſelf conſtrained to 


diſcard a beloved Aliniſter, and to diſoblige a Miſtreſs. This 
Vo I. V. K k gave 
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gave him no ſmall Concern. - On the other Hand, Louvet 
uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to ruin the Conſtable in his Ma- 
ſter's Favour. He repreſented to him with what Haughti. 
neſs he had ated, in impoſing Terms on his Sovereign, as 
if he had been his Equal, and in making it to be conſidered 
as a Favour, that he was pleaſed to accept of the Conſt able's 
Sword. In ſhort, he knew how to manage fo, that the 
King being pretty obſtinate in his Temper, relolved not 
to part with his Miniſter come what would. 

The Conſtable, finding that they did not keep their word 


fromCourt with him, was determined to ruin Louvet in ſpite of the 


by theCon- King himſelf. 


ſtal le. 


of Bre 
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Charles. 


To that Purpole, being ſenſible that this 
Miniſter was not beloved by the great Men at Court, he 
caballed with them in ſucha Manner, that a Plot was formed 
to get him removed from about the King. As ſoon as he 
was ſure his Project would ſucceed, he withdrew from 
Court without taking Leave, and ſent the King word he 
would never return as long as Louvet was there. Char: 
not giving himſelf much Trouble about his withdrawing, 
ſtil] perſiſted in the Relolution to keep his Miniſter. But 
when he ſaw that by Degrecs the great Men retired to their 
Governments on divers Pretences, that they refuſed to obey 
his Orders, and that he had but two or three Towns bett 
which he could call his own, he found he mult reſolve to 


part with Louvet, or loſe his Kingdom. He was even ap- 


prehenſive that the Conſt able would deliver up the Duke of 
Bretagne's Places to the Engliſh, 
forced, though much againſt his Will, rodiſmils his Mini- 


ſter, who had ſtill Credit enough to get de Giac his Cre 
ture to be received in his Room. 


Upon this Removal, the Conſtable was willing to return Þ 


to Court: but Charles was ſo provoked with him, that | 


tagne cquld not bear the Thoughts of ſeeing him. However, Þ 
the Stats of his Affairs obliged him at length to admit him 


again. The Conſtable, content with having compalled 


Ei: Ends, performed his Promiſe concerning the Duke hs 
Brother, and brought him to Saumur, where he did Ho- 


mage to the King. 
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Wbilſt the Earl of Richmond was. raiſing Diſturbances in 
the Court of King Charles, Henry's enjoyed no greater 


159 


1425. 
Quarrel 


betWeen 


Tranquillity. I have already obſerved, that the Duke of % ute 


Glouceſter and Biſhop of Wincheſter his Uncle were no great 
Friends. On which Side ſoever the Fault lay, they let no 
Opportunity ſlip of plaguing one another. The Hainault 
Expedition had furniſhed the Biſhop with a Handle a- 
gainſt the Duke, which he knew how to make the beſt of. 
When that Affair was moved in Council, he was Tooth 
and Nail againſt it, and manifeſtly ſhowed the Prejudice it 
might bring to the King's Affairs. But though he was 
on this Occaſion on the right Side of the Queſtton, yet 
the Duke of Glouceſter had Intereſt enough to get it ap- 
proved. He fat our with a Mind imbittered againſt his 
Uncle, and with a Reſolution to be revenged, when an 
Opportunity ſhould offer. 

Hiſtorians inform us not how the Government was ſet— 
tld during the Duke of Glouceſter's Abſence, which laſted 
about a Year. It is very likely that the Bittop of Min- 
cheſter had the greateſt Share in it, and that ne mide uſe of 
this Advantage to create his Enemy many Vexations. Nay 
lome ſay, that all his Proceedings tended to deprive him ot 
the ProteRorſhip, in order to get himſelf inveſted with 
that Dignity. 

The Duke being returned to England about October 142 54 
the Quarre] was kindled afreſh with great Animoſity on 
both Sides. One Day having a Mind to go to the Tower, 
Sir Richard T/oodville the Governour denied him Entrance, 
by the Advice of the Biſhop of Wizcheſter. The Pro- 
tector, who was exceeding high-ſpirited, fell out into a 
great Paſſion with the Biſhop, and procecded even to 
Threatnings. In fine, the Quarrel was carried to that 
Height, that they both began to arm their Friends either 
to attack or defend. The Duke of Coimbra Prince of 
Portugal, who was then in England, and the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury endeavoured in vain to reconcile them. An 


of Glou- 
celter and 
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Wincheſte 
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Monſtre- 


Hiſtorian fays, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter was forced to let. 


| fly for Refuge to the Tower, and that five or fix of his 
People were killed by the Duke's Followers. Bur this 1s 


Vor. V. K k 2 unlikely. 
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1425. unlikely, ſeeing in their Complaints againſt one another 
which were laid before the enſuing Parliament, there is no 
mention of any ſuch Thing. 

The Dale The Prielate having no Warriors on his Side, did by no 

of Bedford Means find his Account in deciding the Quarrel by torce 

Engla * * of Aims, The Intrigues of the Cabinet were more within 

bang, his Province. And therefore, to prevent the Miſchief 

that might befal him in caſe Matters remained in this 

Poſture, he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, deſiring him 

to come into England. He told him in his Letter, that un- 

lets he made all imaginable haſte, the Kingdom was in den- 

ger of being expoſed to fatal Commot ions by the violent 

Warwick Lemper of his Brother. The Duke of Bedford perceiving 

1 enen the JI Conſequence of this Quarrel, ſer out immediately, 

F| as py, beasving in France Richard de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick 

X. 330. do command in his Room, and arrived in England Decem- 
ber the zoth. | 

1426. As ſoon as the Duke ſet Foot in the Kingdom, he took 

TheDubets the Title of Protector, and was received as ſuch purſuant to 
nee" d the Act of Parliament in 1422. We find in the Collection of 
thig, „e Pablick, Acts not only that Petitions were preſented to 
him as Protector, but that the Parliament aſſigned him the 
Salary of Eight Thouſand Marks which were annexed to 
that Dignity, and which the Duke of Glouceſter till then 
had enjoyed. 
England A few Days after his Arrival, the Duke of Bedford men. 
roc, tioned at the Council Board the Treachery of the Duke of 
uae Boas Bretagne and the Earl of Richmond, and ſet forth the 
bid. great Prejudice it brought to the King's Affairs. Upon 
his Remonſtrances, and by his Advice, it was unanimoully 
reſolved to declare War againit the Duke of Bretagn:; 
which was done on the 15th of January by Proclamation. 
ibid, Moreover, in order to hinder that Prince from aſſiſting 
King Charles, a Reſolution was taken to countenance the 
Pontievrians his Enemies, and try by their Means to railc 
a Civil War in Bretagne. To that end Safe-Conducts 
were diſpatched to the two Brothers of that Name: But 
however, nothing came of it. Probably, they had not 
intereſt enough in that Country. : 
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This Affair being over, the Duke of Bedford heartily 


ſet about procuring a ſincere Reconliliation between the 
Duke his Brother and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, The 
way to ſucceed was to ſide with neither. Had tie taken his 
Brother's Part, as the Ties of Blood ſeemed to require, 
he would not have been fit to diſcharge the Office of Me- 
diator. Moreover, beſides the Character of Brother and 
Nephew, he had another to keep up in order to perform his 
Duty, and anſwer the Expectation of the Publick ; 1 
mean that of Protector, chiefly concerned in the Good of 
the State independently of the Duties of Nature. Where- 
fore, not to take upon him the ſole Management of. ſo 
nice an Affair, he convened ſome of the prime Nobility at 
St. Albans, in hopes of being able, with their Help, to 
find ſome Means to content the two Princes. But their 
Animoſity was ſo great, that it was not poſſible to ſucceed 
this way. They were forced, after many fruitleſs Endea- 
vours, to refer the Deciſton of the Affair to the enſuing 
Parliament, which was to meet at Leiceſter in March, Up— 
on the Parliament's aſſembling, the Duke of G/orceſter ex- 


hibited fix Articles againſt the Biſhop. 


By the Iſt, he accuſed him of having cauſed him to be 
denied Entrance into the Tower, and thereby rendered the 
Dignity of Protector contemptible. 

The IId ran, That he had endeavoured to carry off the 
King by Force from his Palace at Eltham, and remove him 
to Windſor, with Deſigu to become Maſter of his Perſon. 

The IIId, That not being ſatisſied with having cauſed 
him to be denied Admittance into the Tower, as was laid 
in the firſt Article, he had laid an Ambuſh for him at Lon- 
don Bridge and in Southwark, on purpoſe to murder him. 

The IVth, that he had concealed a Villain in the late 
King's Room; when he was Prince of Males, in order to 
have him aſſaſſinated. 

The Vth, That he had adviſed the ſaid Prince to ſeize 
the Crown, beſore the King his Father was dead. 
The VIth, That by his Letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
it evidently appeared that his Deſign was to ſtir up a Civil 
War in the Kingdom, 
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Y Hy The Biſhop gave a particular Anſwer to theſe Accuſz. 
3 tions, either by explaining ſuch of his Actions as might 

have been ill conſtrued, or by flatly denying the Fact 

950 which the Duke had laid to his Charge. 

3 The Parliament having appointed Commiſſioners to ex. 
necenr. amine what had been alledged on both Sides, declared, up. 
on their Report, that the Articles of Accuſation were with- 
out Ground, and acquitted the Biſhop of the Crimes be 
Then are woas charged with. Which done, they obliged the two 
man 1 Princes to become Friends. Accordingly they ſhook 


eee Hands and were reconciled, at leaſt in Appearance: howe. 
ver, they hated one another never the leis for that. 


Expedicnts Mean while, as the Times and Circumſtances of A fﬀeair 
3 would not admit that the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould be cn. 
06 ar- . . . 
. tirely ſacrificed to his Enemy, the Protector took care to 
AR. Pub. procure him alſo ſome Satisfaction. In the firſt Place, he 
X. 153. took the Great Seal * from the Biſhop of Wincheſter and 
gave it to the Biſhop of London. Then, as it was 1impoſſ- 
ble that the two Enemies ſhould be together at the Council 
Board without great Prejudice to the King's Affairs, be 
prevailed with the Biſhop to go with him into France, under 
Colour of performing a Vow. But to make amends for the 
Injury his Abſence might do him, he had leave to ſollicite 
a Cardinals Cap, which was ſent him indeed ſhortly after. 
Mowbray This Affair being thus happily ended, the Protector re- 
reſtored, ſtored John Mowbray Earl Marſhal to the Title of Dat: 
_—_ f of Norfolk, which Thomas his Father was deprived of by 


York with Kichard II. Ar the ſame time he made forty Knigh!, 
forty others among Whom was the young Duke of York, It is this, 
knighted, no doubt, that occaſioned its being Gid, that this Prince 
p. 25% had in this Parliament the Title of Dale of Jork conferred 
upon him, though it is certain he bore that Title beſort, 
as has been obſerved. 

W hillt the Duke of Bedford was thus employed in Exg- 
land, the Conſtable Richmond levied an Army in Bretagne. 
eee He was extremely impatient to ſhow that he was not un- 


and beſieces Worthy of the Poſt he was lately promoted to. By his 
Beuvron. | Cate 


hut tis ſaid p. 226. that the Parliament made the Biſnopof D. 
han: Thomas Langley Chancellor, and not the Biſhop of Winche/ter 
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Care and Credit he drew together Twenty Thouſand 1426. 


Men. With this numerous Army, which the Earl of 
Warwick was not ina Condition to withſtand, he entered 
Normandy, and took Pontorſon about the End of Febru- 
ary, Then he laid Siege to Sr, James de Beuvron, where 
the Engliſh had a ſtrong Garriſon. This Siege pro- 
ved longer and more difhcult than he expected. He had 
been promiſed Money, but none came. De Giac, who 
pad the Management of the Treaſury, was in no haſte to 
ſend it, not being at all ſorry to ſee him a little mortified. 
He was fraid that if the Conſtable gained any Reputation 
at this Siege, he would grow more haughty and enterprizing, 
and take upon him to rule the Court as he pleated. Mean 
while, the Army diminiſhed every Day by Deſertions. 
This unlucky Accident vexed the Conſtable to the Heart, 
apprehenſive as he was that his Reputation would be ſhip- 
wracked in the very firit notable Act ion he undertook. At 
laſt, he received falſe Intelligence that the Expliſſ} were 
drawing all their Forces together, in order to raiſe the Siege. 


The Fear he was under of being diſgraced, made him re- ;;, ,,,,;..,, 
ſolve to ſtorm the Town, though the Breach was not yet a grear 
lrge enough, or ſufficiently prepared. Mean while, to 4orcifica- 
ſecure himſelf againſt the Relief he was afraid of, he de- 


tached Two Thouſand Men, with Orders to poſt them- 
lelves in the Road to Avranche, and oppole the firſt Ef- 
forts of the Enemies, in caſe they ſhould come during the 


Aſſault. Then he cauſed the Breach to be vigorouſly 


attacked. But the Garriſon, which was very ſtrong, 
made fo brave a Reſiſtance, as gave the Beſiegers but ſmall 
hopes of being Maſters of it. Whiſt they were fighting 
on both Sides with equal Bravery, the two Thouſand 
Men hearing no News of the Enemy, and imagining it 
was diſhonourable to ſtand idle, whilſt the reſt were en- 
gaged, haſtily returned to aſſiſt at the Aſſault. Their 
coming threw the Beſiegers into a Panick Fear. The 

fancied that the Detachment being driven back by the Ene- 
mies were flying for Reiuge to the Camp, and in this Be- 
lief left off ſtorming. The Conſtable did all he could to 
undeceive them; but they were already in ſo great Diſorder, 


that 
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1426. that it was not poſſible for him to make them renew the 
Fight. In the mean Time the Beſieged ſeeing the Con. 
fuſion the Camp was in, ſallied out, and falling on a ſud. 
den upon Troops already in a Fright, eaſily put them to 


Rout. The Conſtable himſelf was forced to follow then 
and leave his Baggage and Artillery in the Hands of his 
Enemies, extremely concerned to ſee all his Projects con- 
re takes founded by this unlucky Accident. However, as he had not 
swo Town" Joft many of his Men, he found himſelf ina Condition, af. 
in Ano. ter drawing his Army together, to march into Anjou, and 
take la Flche and Galerande, which belonged tothe Engliſh, 
Wen The taking of theſe two Places was not however caps- 
De Giac zo ble of comforting him for the fatal Blow he had received be- 
be ftrang- tore St. James. He openly accuſed De Giac of having been 
bed, the Occaſion of it, and reſolved to be revenged of him, with- 
out troubling himſelf about the King's Reſentment. He 
was no ſooner returned to Court after the Campaign, which 
the Deſertion of his Troops had obliged him to put an End 
to ſooner than he would have done, but he cauſed de Giar 
to be ſeized in his Bed, and by a Sentence as violent as ir- 
regular and raſh, ordered him to be ſtrangled, and then 
thrown into the Loire. After which, he had the Boldneſs 
to give out that he would ſerve in the ſame manner any Per- 
ſon whatever that ſhould endeavour to ingroſs the King's Fa- 
and aſſaſſ. Youre Le Camus de Beaulieu not being terrified at Theſe 
2 Threats, and having accepted de Giac's Place, Which was 
lieu. offered him, the Conſtable had him aſſaſſinated in the King's 
own Palace, and even before his Eyes. His Pride could 
not bear any Perſon at Court that was not his Creature, By 
the Way, this monſtrous Arrogance ill agrees with the ex- 

ceſſive Commendations that are beſtowed on this Prince. 
Charles was ſo provoked at theſe haughty Proceedings, 
that he would not ſee the Conſtable. He could not ſo much as 
hear him mentioned without Horrour. But his Diſpleaſure 
was but little minded by a Man who had for him both the 
Nobles and People. In the wretchd State the King's At- 
fairs were in, every one thought he did him a Favour to 
ſerve him. Upon the leaſt Diſguſt all threatned to leave 
him and go over to the Engliſh, who received with mn 
| rms 
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Arms thoſe that were willing to ſubmit to their King. 1426. 
Beſides, it was now a Month ſince the Earl of Warwick 
blocked up Montargis, and the King had no other Way to 
relieve that Place, but by the Help of the Bretouz. Where- But Neceſ- 
fore notwithſtanding the outragious Affronts he bad re- 9%%1ges 
ceived from the Conſtable, he gave Leave, at the Inſtance 
of La Trimonille, that this proud Prince ſhould pay his 
Reſpects to him. But his Affairs were not a jot the bet- 
ter for it. | 
' Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was in England, the Earl Defeat of 
of Warwick, who commanded in France, did all that lay in as 25 
his Power to keep the Affairs of the Exgliſh in a good Poſ- blockade of 
ture. He found himſelt at firſt roo weak to oppoſe the Montar- 
Conſtable's entering Normandy. But upon News that the gis. 
Britiſh Army had disbanded themſelves becauſe there was 
no Money to pay them, he thought himſelf able to make 
ſome Attempt. With a Body of five Thouſand Men he 
entered Maine, and retook ſeveral Caſtles which the Breton. 
had ſeized. The ſurprizing of Places was then ſo frequent, 
that ſometimes the ſame Town changed Sides twice or 
thrice in one Year, But there would be no End if one 
ſhould give an Account of every Particular. The Earl of 
Warwick ſeeing that the Conſtable's Defeat before St. 
Fames's, the Deſertion of his Troops, and the Broils in 
Charles's Court, diſabled the French from having an Army 
in the Field, formed a Deſign to become Maſter of Mon- 
targis, This Place was neceſſary for the Execution of the 
Scheme which the Regent had laid, of carrying the War 
beyond the Loire. Indeed the Engliſh General could not 
expect to carry Montargis by a Siege in Form with the few 
Troops he had. But he was in Hopes that the Place being 
cloſely blocked up, would be forced to ſurrender before it 
could be relieved. The River Loin parting into three 
Branches near this Town, there was a Neceſſity to divide 
the Troops into three different Quarters, the principal of 
which the Earl of Warwick commanded himſelf. The 
ſecond was intruſted with the Earl of Suffolk, and the 
Third with Fohn de la Pole his Brother. Theſe ſeveril 
Quarters were joined by Bridges of Communication ; and 
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in this Poſture the Engliſh patiently waited till Hunger 
ſhould conſtrain the Beſieged to capitulate. 

The Blockade had now laſted three Months, and King 
Charles had taken no care about relieving the Place. Ar 
length, the Beſieged having ſent him Word that they could 
hold out no longer if they were not ſuccoured, he caſt his 
Eyes on the Conſtable to undertake this Affair. But Rich- 
mond, who had no Army, refuſed to meddle with it, being 
unwilling with Troops juſt drawn together to expoſe him- 
ſelf to a Dilgrace like that he received at St. amis Upon 


his Refuſal, the Management of this Expedition was com- 


mitted to the Baſtard of Orleans,who was to come back from 
Avignon, where he had retired with Louvet his Father-in- 
law. This young Lord, though then but Twenty-two 


Years of Age, had already made eight Campaigns, and up- 


on ſeveral Occaſions had given ſignal Proofs of his Con- 
duct and Courage. None but a young Man would have 
taken ſuch an Enterprize upon him, with only ſixteen 
Hundred Men, againſt the Earl of Warwick, whoſe Re- 
putation was equal to that of the greateſt Generals, 

The Beſieged having notice that they were preparing to 
relieve them, let go their Sluices, and by that Means the Loin 
overflowed the Bridges of Communication. The Baſtard 
of Orleans arriving juſt in the Nick of Time, thought 3s 
he could never have a better Opportunity, he ſhould not 
defer a Moment to attack the Enemy before the Waters 
ſhould fall. He gave half of his Troops to La Hire to at- 
tack Pole's Quarters, and with the other Half he fell upon 
the Earl of S»f0/h. It was an odd fort of Battle, the Soldicrs 
on both Sides ſtanding up to their Middle in Water. At 
Taft, after a long Reſiſtance, the two Quarters attacked were 
broke through, with the Loſs of fifteen Hundred Men on 
the Side of the Exgliſh, many of which were drowned in 

endeavouring to get over into the Earl of Warwick's Quar- 
ters, by Reaſon the Bridges were under Water. Warwick 
finding it impoſſible to aſſiſt his People, choſe to retreat in 
good Order. This Action gained the Baſtard of Orleans 
a great Reputation, being from that Time looked upon 25 
a Man that would one Day become a famous NOT: 
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E ver ſince the latter End of the laſt Vear, the Dukes of 426. 


Burgundy and Glouceſter were preparing for their ſingle 


Combat, which in all Appearance had been put off by com- 
mon Conſent, ſecing it was not fought at the Time ap- 
pointed, namely, on St. George's Day. Though it ſhould 
ſeem that theſe two Princes had nothing more to do, and 
that the Deciſion of the Affair of Hainault was to depend 
on the Iſſue of their Combat, yet the Duke of Burgundy 
did not think himſelf oblig-d to confound his perſonal Quar- 
rel with the Affair, or to negleR the Advantages which the 
Truce gave him to put the Duke of Brabant in Poſſeſſion 
again of his Wife's Dominions. He no ſooner ſaw the 
Duke of Glouceſter out of Hainault, but he began by 
ſecret Emiſſaries, to cabal among the chief Men of the 
Country, to get them to deliver up Jaquelina, who con- 
tinued at Mont. The Counteſs her Mother, ever a Friend 
to the Houſe of Burgundy, came into the Plot, though ſhe 
took care to conceal it from her Daughter. When Mat- 
ters were ripe, on a ſudden the Towns of Hainault de- 
chred for the Duke of Brabant ; and the Earl of St. Pol 
his Brother appeared before AAons with an Army. Then 
the Magiſtrates of the City, pretending to be frighted by 
theſe Troops, and giving to underſtand that they could not 
alone bear the Brunt of the War, entered into Treaty with 
him. As all Things had been ſettled in private, they pro- 
miſed to deliver up Jaquelina to the Duke of Burgundy, 
till the Pope ſhould decide the Point in Queſtion. All this 
was tranſacted without Faquelina's Knowledge, who heard 
nothing of it till it was too late to help it. She writ to 
the Duke of Glouceſter, complaining that ſhe had been 
baſely betrayed : But her Complaints were to no Purpole, 
On the rzth of June 1426 the was forced to go from 
Mons, under the Conduct of the Prince of Orange, who 
guarded her as far as Gant, where ſhe was to make her 
Abode. After that, all Hainault unanimouſly received 
the Duke of Brabant for Sovereign. 

Faquelina was at her Wit's End to fee herſelf thus 3 
Priſoner. But perceiving that Reſiſtance would hut make 
Matters worſe, ſhe made as if ſhe were pleaſed that her Af. 
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1426. fair was left to the Pope's Determination. Her Diſſimu- 
lation procured her a mild and honourable Treatment, of 
She makes which ſhe knew how to make a good uſe. In September 
3 ſhe found Means to eſcape in Man's Cloaths, and retire 
Holland. into Holland. She was well received by ſome of her Sub. 
jects, whilſt others choſe rather to ſtick to the Duke of 
Burgundy, being ſenſible that it would be a hard Matter to 
ſtand by her againſt ſo potent an Enemy. The Duke, ve. 
ry much vexed that his Prey had thus taken Wing, carried 
the War into Holland, to the end he might hinder her 
from fortify ing herſelf in that Country. This War, which 
has nothing to do wich our Hiſtory, laſted the whole 
Yer 1427 and Part of 1428. I ſhall relate the Iſſue of 
it hercafter, and in the mean Time muſt return to what 

was doing in France. 


1427. The Earl of Warwick's Loſs before Montargis, and the 
2 great Number of Garriſons which it was neceſſary to main- 


Parties in (ain in the fortified Places, prevented his keeping the Field. 
France. Beſides the Duke of Bedford had ordered him to husband 
| his Troops againſt an important Expedition which it was 
not proper yet to diſcover. All this while Charles was in 
no better Condition. The Advantage his Troops had 
lately gained, had not augmented his Forces. Thus both 
Sides were forced to ſtand ſt ill, or at leaſt to content them- 
ſelves with attempting to ſurprize ſome Towns. 
The Dute In the Beginning of this Year the Earl of Foir, who 
of Suffolk had at length eſpouſed the Side of King Charles, ſent bim 
2 a Body of Troops under the Command of the Earl of Or- 
Mans ans va! of the Houſe of Albret, This General having op- 
relieved by proached Mans, where the Earl of Sl was with a jew 
Talbot. Soldiers, held Intelligence with ſome of the Burghe:s, 
who promiſed to deliver up the City. Accordingly he 
was let in, and the Earl of S»folk found himſelf conſirained 
to retreat into the Caſtle, where he had but three Days 
Proviſjions. In this Exttemity he ſent to Talbot who wia 
at Alenſon, deſiring him to ule his Endeavours to relieve 


him. Talbot loſt not a Moment. By the next Night, he 


was with ſome Troops at the Foot of the Caſtle, towards 


the Country, and entered at a Poſtern- Gate, whilſt 4 Or- | 
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val thought himſelf ſafe in the City, never imagining that 147 
the Beſieged could be ſo ſoon relieved. At Break of Day, 

Suffolk and Talbot allied out of the Caſtle, and ring the 

French unprepared, drove them before them quite out of 

the City. Thus the Place was almoſt as ſoon recover'd as 

loſt, by the extraordinary Diligence of Talbot, one of the 

braveſt and moſt expericnced Leaders of the Age. 

After this Expedition, the two Generals marched to Suffolk 
Laval a little Town in Maine, and carried it with ea'c. wort her 
Then having joined the Earl of Warwick who was march⸗- r. 
ing towards theſe Parts, they altogether beſieged Pontorſon, 
which the Conſtable Richmond had taken laſt Year. As 
this Siege laſted a pretty while, I ſhall leave the Generals 
there, in order to relate what paſſed elſe where. : 

The Duke of Bedford was returned from England in the =o 55 2s 4 
Beginning of this Year, according to the Engliſh Writers, f krone 
or ſome Months ſooner if we may believe the French, with France. 

a Reinforcement which rendered him formidable. The 74e Bis or 
Biſhop of Wincheſter was come along with him, and had / Wine 
received at Calais the Cardinals Cap, which was given with as it 
great Ceremony. It appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collec- Cardin, 
tion of the Publick Als, that he was generally ſtiled the 
Cardinal of England, doubtleſs on acconnt of his being of 
the Royal Family. And yet the Engliſh Authors ſeem to 
have been ignorant of this Circumſtance, fince they al- 
ways call him only the Cardinal of Wixcheſter, I ſhall give 
him the fame Title for the future, in Conformity to other 
Hiſtorians, who mention him only by that Name. Shortly 
after the Biſhop was made the Pope's Legate for England, 
and by that Means had an Opportunity to increale his 


Kiches and Credit, to the great Prejudice of the Duke of 


Clonceſter his Enemy. 

The Siege of Pontorſon was ſtill carry ing on, without Richmond 
King Charles's being able to ſuccour that Town. He had % rare. 
then Affairs of much greater Moment upon his Hands, ſromCourt. 
and which touched him more nearly. The Conſtable Rich- 
mond was withdrawn to Vannes in Bretagne, extremely diſ- 
guſted at the King's daily Coldneſs to him. Since his re- 
caiving the Conſtable's Sword, he had done nothing to an- 
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ſwer the mighty Matters he had made the World expeqd 
from his Valour and Abilities. On the contrary, inſtest 
of having ſet the King upon a better Foot, he had rendered 
the Royal Authority ſo contemptible, by his proud and vio. 
lent Doings, that Char/es was, as one may ſay, leſs a King 
than he was before. The Princes and Great Men at Cour 
copied after his Example, and took upon them to give Lay 
to their Sovereign. Since the Death of Beaulieu, la Tri. 
mouille was the ſole Favourite, and had fo great an Alcen- 
dent over the King, that nothing was done bur by his Dj. 
rections. The Conſtable imapined at firſt he ſhould he 
Gainer by this Chinge, becau'e the new Fzvourite had 
always profeſſed great Friendſhip for him. But he wx 
quickly convinced of the contrary. The ill Treatment th: 
fo:mer Miniſters hid received at his Hands, made this ap- 
prcheafiveot being ſerved inthe {ſame Manner, and there{ore 
he omitted nothing that might help to foment the Kings 
Averſion for him. The whole Court quickiy perceived 
it, and were extremely concerned at it. The Great Men 
could have no Proſpect of Preſerments unleſs rhe King's Af. 
fairs were in a good Situation, and they were perſwaded that 
the Conſtabie alone was capable of reftoring them. For thi; 
and ſeveral other Reaſons, la Trimoxille grew exceeding 
odious. Their Hatred was carried to that Height, that at 
laſt a Confederacy was formed againſt him, of which the 
Earl of Clermont and the Ewl of March his Couſin were 
the Heads. They began with an Attempt upon his Liſe, 
a1ter the Example of Richmond. Having notice that the 
King was gone to Loches, and had left la Trimomille at 


Hourges, they drew ſome Troops together, and marchcd 


thither in order to ſeize the Favourite. But they ſound 
he was already gone after the King. However not to lole 
their Labour entirely, they reſolved to carry away La Bor- 
de and De Prie, rwo of his Creatures, who were retired 
into the Great Tower. De Prie was killed in defending 
bimſell, but La Borde held out till the King himſelf came 
This Affair turned to a downright Civil 


ed 5y tre War, Which ater it had laſted ſome Months, was at length 
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young Prince, who had been taken Priſoner at the Battle 
of Verneuil, was juſt releaſed by the Interceſſion of the 
Duke of Burgunay, who, though an Enemy of King Charles, 
ſought all Occaſio ns to gain the Friendihip cf the French 
Princes. But it had ceſt the Duke of Alenſon two Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns, a very conſider able Sum at all 
Times, but eſpecially at the Time we are ſpeaking of. To 
procure this Money, he was forced to put off his Jewels, 
and ſell the Duke ot Bretagne the Town of Fougeres, at a 
very low Rate. In return tor the Service he had juſt done 
the King, Charles made him a Preſent of four and twenty 
Thouſand Crowns, though he himſelf was in great Want. 
Mean while Ja Trimouille ſtill kept his Poſt at Court. 
Whilſt Charles was taken up with quelling his Dome- 
ſtick Enemies, the Duke of Bedford was intent upon exe- 
cuting a Deſign which he had formed before he lett Eng- 
land. And that was to reduce the Duke of Bretagne to 
the Obedience of King Henry. Ever ſince June he had 
cauſed Pontorſon to be beſieged, a ſtrong Town lying upon 
the Borders of Bretagne, which might have been a great 
Obſtacle to his entering that Dukedom, if it had continued 
in the Hands of the French. This Siege, which had laſted 
good while, being over, the Duke ot Bedford repaired to 
the Army with a Reinforcement which made it T went 
Thouſand ſtrong. With this powerful Body, againſt 
* Which he knew his Enemies had nothing like it to oppoſe, 
he prepared to enter Bretagne, threatening the Country with 
utter Deſtruction. Whether the Duke of Bretagne was 
taken unawares, or whether he was glad to have an Excuſe 
to quit King Charles's Side, which he hed eſpouſed 
purely out of Condeſcenſion to the Conſtable his Brother, 
be wiſely prevented the impendent Danger. He was very 
| ſenſible that Charles was not in a Condition to protect 
him. Beſides, he was diſpleaſed with him on the Conſt a- 
ble's Score. Upon theſe Accounts, he ſent Ambaſſadors 


to the Duke of Bedford to ſue for Peace upon what Terms 
he pleaſed. 
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Though the Regent had it in his Power to be revenge 
of the Duke of Bretagne, he thought it his Duty to prefe 
the Intereſt of the King his Nephew to the gratifying hi 
Paſſion. The Truth 1s, it was much better for the King 
to make of the Duke of Bretagne a willing Friend, by treat 
ing him civilly, than a private Enemy by ufing him ri. 
gorouſly. So that he required nothing more of him thun 
to {wear to the Peace of Troye, and caule all his States to do 
the ſame, purſuant to the Engagement he had already en. 
tered into with Henry V. and that he ſhould promiſe with 
an Oath to do Homage to young Henry when called upon, 
Theſe caly Terms had a very good Effect upon the Duk: 
of Bretagne, who ever after proved a Friend to the Engliſh 
even whilſt their Affairs were upon the decline. On the 
other Hand, though the Regent plainly perceived he coul 
expect no great Matters from the Duke of Bretagne, by 
Reaſon of the Influence the Conſtable his Brother ha 
over him, yet he thought the bringing off that Prince fron 
Charles's Party, was a very good Thing for the Engliſh. 

left the Duke of Burgundy at War with Ja uclina i 
Holland, under the ſpecious Pretence of defending the Ho- 
nour and Intereſt of the Duke of Brabant his Coulin 
though in reality it was only for his own private View, 
as will appear hereafter. This War, as may be imagined, 
did not turn much to Faquelina's Advantage. There vs 
too great a Diſproportion between the two Parties. The 
Duke of Glouceſter was not able of himſelf to give hb 
Dutcheſs the Aſſiſtance ſhe ſtood in need of. In ordert 
that it was neceſſary either ro employ the Publick Revenus 
of England, or procure an extraordinary Subſidy of the Var 
liament. But it was no eaſy Matter to obtain this, at. 
Time when the War in France was a great Charge to tit 
Nation. However in the Parliament which was held thi 
Year, the Duke had Intereſt enough to get a {mall Aid. 
It appears by the Collection of the Publick Acts that the Pail: 
ment petition'd the King to aſſign the Duke of Gloxc(/! 
the Sum of four Thouſand Marks out of the Subſidy gran! 
ed him, that he might aſſiſt his Dutchels. 


To this Sun! 
the King advanced five Thouſand Marks upon the Sil 
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annexed to the Protetorihip. With this Aid the Duke 1427. 


ſent a Supply of ſome Engiiſh Troops, under the Com- 
mand of Silvatier F, Bur theſe Troops being defeated 
by the Duke of Burgundy juſt aſter their Landing, Jaque- 


ina found her ſelf reduced to a wretched Paſs. At laſt, 
by the Interceſſion of the Duke of Bedford the obtained a 
Truce, during which the Duke of Glouceſter was brought 
to conſent, that his Affair with the Duke oft Brabaar thauld 
be decided by the Pope. It muſt be ohſerved, that the Duke 
of Bedford had already broke off the ſingle Combat between 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Glouceſter, Some Time after 
the Pope publiſhed his Sentence, whereby he annulled Ja- 


quelina's M arriage with the Duke of Gone ter, and con- | 


firmed her firſt Marriage with the Duke of Prabanr, who 
(u;vived but a few Months this Determination, and was 
ſucceeded by the Earl ot St. Pol his Brother. By the Death 
of the Duke her Husband, Jaquelina ought io have had 


Dulles 
Brabant 
dies. 


peaceable Poſſeſſion of her Dommions. But the Duke of The Dale 
Vugundy diſcovered on this Occaſion, that the late Duke of Fusgus- 


Brabant's Intereſt was not the Thing that had ſer him fo ca- 
gerly at work. He ordered Matters ſo, that Faquelina's 
Subjects refuſed to receive her, and he made himelf Me- 
diator between them. The ſharing of the Lion in the Fable 
was litterally put in Practice in this Accommodation. The 
Duke obliged Jaquelina to commit to him the Govern- 
ment of her Dominions, to appoint him her Hear, and tye 
herſelf up from ever marrying again. 

All the Hiſtorians generally tix thele Occurrences to the 
Year 1427. And yet it appears by a Piece in the Collection 
of the Publick As, that this Aﬀair was not ended A 
the 8th, 1428. At leaſt the Duke of G/oreſter and Ja- 
quelina had not yet acquieſced to the Pope's Sentence, ſince 

in that Act, Henry VI ſpeaking of this Princels, calls her, 

Faquectte Dutcheſs of Gloncefter and Holland, his well-h:- 
KF bd Aunt, Ia all Appearance the Death of the Duke of 

| Brabant had put them in hopes they ſhould be able to get 
their Marriage confirmed, or obtain a Dfpenſation to marry 
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1427- again, It was likewiſe on this Account doubtleſs, that 
the Duke of Burgund) exacted from Jaquelina the Condi- 
tions before- mentioned, that he might take from the Duke 
of Glouceſter all Proſpect of ever ſetting Foot again in the 

Dute of Lou-Countriet. However, the Duke of Gloucefter, pri. 
Glouceſ fed by the Duke his Brother and the Council, why 
ter guts plainly faw how preudicial to the King's Affairs his Ob. 
Jaquenns, flinacy would | dropped his Pretenſio He rclin. 
and mar. acy WO De; pped his Pretenſions. E IClin 
ries Elea, quiſhed Jaquelina, and thortly after married Eleanor Col. 
nor Cub- ham *, whom he had long kept as his Miſtreſs. Thus end- 


Vol. V. 


ham. ed the Quarrel which had proved ſo fatal to England. 


Centirua- Though the Exg/iſh no longer concerned themſelves wit 
102 © fa, the Affairs of Jaquelina, it will not however be amils to 
yucuMts relate the Iſſue in a few Words, and ſhow at the ſan; 
as. Time, how the Houſe of Burgundy roſe to great Power. 
This Princeſs, in ſpite of her extoried Engagement, mar 
ricd afterwards one Horſel a Zelander, which obliged 
the Duke of Burgund to make War upon them. Buys 
being mace Priſoner, Faquelina was fain in order to {re 
him, to agree that the Children which ſhe ſhould have by 
her late Marriage ſhould be incapable of inheriting her D-. 
minions, and that the ſhould give up all her Strong- Hol. 
to the Duke of Burgundy. She lived ten Years longer, . 
after her Death, the Duke of Bargundy was acknow ld 
for Earl of Vlairault, Holland, Zeland, and Lord of Fi. 
land, Before Faquelina's Death, he had taken Poſleſſion! 
the Earldoms of Zaipren and Namur, which he had pur 
chaſed on Condition not to enjoy them till after the D: 
ceaſe of the Earl of Namur, which happened in 14:9 


In 1430 he inherited the Dutchies of Brabant, Lothir 


Limbourg, and the Marquiſate of Antwerp by the Death 
Philip Duke of Brabant his Couſin, who leſt no Iſſue. AN 


theſe Dominions joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Bur 

undies, and the Towns lying on the Somme, which be 
held of the King of Exgland, ſet him upon a Level with 
Crown'd Heads. 


= 2 . 3 1 a A 
* Paughtier to Reginald Lord Cobham of Ster oreugh. Dugcs 


Let us icturn now to the War in Fran 
Ties 
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The Emgliſh had ſtill much the Odds of King Charles. 1428. 
Though the Buſineſs of Hainault had put their Affairs art" 
in ſome Diſorder, they were however, maugte that Di- al gn 
verſion, in ſo flouriſhing a Condition, as ſeemed to pra- RET 
miſe certain Succeſs, The Duke of Bretagne no longer 
gave them any Uneaſine!s. The Earl of Richmoad his 
Brother was at Variance with King Charles, without any 
Appearance of their ever being reconciled, The Duke 
of Burgundy, clear of the Holland War, could tor the fu- 
ture powertully alliſt his Alles. In ſhort, belides the 
numberleſs Garriſons they had in the Kingdom, the Regent 
had on Foot a Body of twenty Thouſand Men, and ex- 
pected a ſtrong Reinforcement which the Earl of Salisbury 
was to bring him from England. 

On the other Hand, King Charles was without Allies, ½% 101 
and upon his laſt Legs. It is true, that in order to ob- Scare of 
tain Succours from Scotland, he had ſeit on Foot a Treaty X Charles. 
of Marriage between the Dauphin his Son, and Margaret 
Daughter of King Fames, though they were both Chil- 
dren. But this was a diſtant Proſpect. Belid:s the King 
of Scotland had made no Step which might diſcover that he 
was inclined to break the Truce with the Engliſh, Thus 
Charles ſeeing no manner of likclihood of being able to 
tand upon his Defence, ſeemed to have entirely given over 
a Care of preventing the Deſigns of his Enemies. He 
lived on in a ſurprizing Indolence, without loling any of 
his utual Diverſions. ; 

The Conſiderat ion of the Poſture the Affairs of the two 
Nations were in, made the Duke of Bedford conclude, hit 7e 
the War would ſoon be at an End, and that two or three A pe 
Campaigns would infallibly drive Charles out of the King- Parts. 
dom. He refolved therefore to cxert his utmoſt, whiit 
lo fair an Opportunity offered. But as he had a great ma- 
ny Troops, it was neceſſary in the ſirſt Plice to provide 
for their Subſiſtence. With this View he held an Aſſem— 
biy of the chief Men at Paris, ro whom he propoſed the 
re· aſſuming all the Grants made to the urch for forty 
Years laſt paſt. But he met with fo ſtrong Oppoſition 
from the Clergy, that not to alienate the A ffect ion of fo 

Vo I., V. M m >» powerſu! 
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he was fain to deſiſt, and obliged to 


Before be ſet about the Execution of his Projects, he 
loſt the Aftiitance of the brave Earl of Warwick, who re. 


werneur to turned to England, being appointed Governour to the 


the Kin”. 


King. He was deligned for this Place immediately after 


Act Pub. the Death of the Duke of Exeter in 1426. But as his 
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Preſence was neceſſary in France, his Patent was not drawn 
up till June the iſt this Year, In all likelihood they had 
Mind to ſtay till the Earl of Salisbury who was to bring ; 
firong Supply to the Duke of Bedford ſhould be ready to 
{et Out. 


The Ear! of Salisbury arrived in France in Fuly, with a 


alsbury Body of about five Thouland Men which he had raiſcd a: 


ATT UE) 


with 5000 


Aen. 


ibid. 
p. 392. 


The Re- 
gents Le- 


73. 


Salisbury 


Bare 


95 


Jou 


hr Lore. 


his own Charge, purſuant to certain Articles entered into 
with the Council. Upon his coming to Paris, the Regent 
conferred an him the Command of an Army of fixtten 
Thouſand Men. Theſe were more than enough to be 
Maſter of the Field, King Charles not being able to {et on 
Foot a Body of Troops like that. The Regent's Delign 
was to drive Charles beyond the Loire, well knowing that 
when once that Prince was at a Diſtance, all the Towns 
he ſtill kept on this Side the River would ſurrender ol 
Counrſ: for want of Succours. To this End, there wes a 
Necethty of taking from him the Places which ſerved t0 
keep vp the Cemmunication with the zorthern Province, 
that all hopes of returning might be cur off, 

It was with this View that the Earl of Salisbury, in Com- 
pany with the Extl of Se, Talbot, Faiſtaff, and levers! 
other famous Leadeis, marched towards the Loire in the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt. Orleans was the moſt important Place 
in thoſe Parts. It be longed to the Duke of Orleans, who 
Was Priſoner in England lince the Battle of Azincourr, | 
have already taken notice that the pretended Treaty made 
between Henn; V. and the Duke of Orleans about the neu- 
trality of this City, is a mere Fiction. It was invented 


purcly to render the Siege of Orleans odious to the World, 

and to make it believed that Heaven was pleaſed to inter 

pole in Fay cur of France, and punith the pretended Breach 
o} 
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of Faith in the Exgliſh. However, the Earl of Salisbu— 
ry having held a great Council of War, it was reſolved to 
beſiege Orleans. It appears by a Piece in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts, that this Reſolution was taken without 
the Duke of Beaford's Knowledge, and contrary to his 
Opinion. To ſucceed in this Underraking, the neigh- 
bouring Places which might annoy the Beſiegers, were firſt 
to be ſecured. The doing this took up the Months of Au- 
guſt and September. During that Space the Exgliſh became 
Maſters ot Fenville, Mehun, Bangeniy, Gergeau, Clery, 
Sully, and ſome other {inall Towns, and at length they ap- 
peared before Orleans on the 12th of October. 

The French eaſily perceived by all the Proceedings of 
the Engl:ſl; General that he had a Deſign to lay Siege to 
Orleans. Accordiggly, whilit he was employed elſewhere, 
they had ſent thither both Men and Amunition. Gaucour, 
Creature of the Duke of Orleans, commanded there, 
though he was {till a Priſoner of the Engliſh, who had on- 
ly icleaſed him upon Parole, in order to afford him Means 
to provide his Ranſom, He had even been recalled ever 
ſince une. Ihe Baſtard of Orleans, d Orval, La Hire, 
Xaintrailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, La Fayette, 
Granville, and leveral other Officers of Note, had thrown 
themſelves into the City, on purpole to acquire Reputati- 
on in the Service of their Sovereign. 
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The Siege of 
Orleans 
reſolved, 
Act. Puh. 
X. 480. 


Ihe French 
zay in ſtores 
Act. Pub. 
X. 402. 


Te Engliſh Army not being numerous enough to inveſt The BÞ- | 
the City on all Sides, the Beliegers received Succours in ſteers; at/s 


the very Beginning of the Siege. Bur the Earl of Sali/- 


Forts about 
the Cury to 


bury, who looked on this Enterprize as a deciſive Blow prevent 
for the King his Maſter and his own Reputation, omitted 5#ccowr-. 


nothing to deprive the Beſieged of this Advantage. He 
cauſed to be run up round the City ſixty Forts or Re- 
doubts, then called Baſtilles. How great ſoever this Work 
might be, nothing could divert him from it, ſceing the 
Succeſs of the Siege entirely depended upon it. In vain 
would he have puſhed his Attacks, if the Enemies had been 
able to let in continually freſh Succours. Beſides, the Sea- 
don which was very far advanced, made him ſenſible he 

ſhould 
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ſhould be forced to paſs the Winter in the Camp, and th 
during that Time he ſhould be liable to many Inſults, 

Among the fixty Forts, there were {1x much ſtronger 
than the reſt upon the ſix principal Avenues of the City. 
Before theſe Forts were built, the French could with ease 
throw Succours into the Place, and had done fo very ofter, 
But afcerwaids, it was not without extreme Difficulty that 
they could now and then give ſome Aſſiſtance to the Be. 
ſiged. Upon theſe fix great Redoubts the General ere: 
Batteries which thundered againſt the Walls. But as th: 
Oy was not then brought to the Perſect ion it is in 

eſent, it mult not be imagined that the Cannons did 
55 Execution they do in our Time. 

It would be too long to relate all the Particulars of this 
Siege, the Attacks, Sallies, and daily Skirmiſhes eitherto 
get in or drive back the Convoys. One may eaſily judgs 
that one of the ſtrongeſt Places of France, defended by 

numerous Garriſon, under the Conduct of ſome of th: 
1 and moſt experienced general Officers then in Frau, 
and aſſaulted by Exgliſbmen, who were deemed the moſ 
undaunted Warriors in the World, furniſhed the Beſic ches 
and Beſieged with frequent Occaſions to exerciſe thi 
Valour. 

Charles plainly ſaw that the taking of Orleans would dt. 
pr rive him of the Advantage he had hitherto had of kee- 
ing up the War in the N. Artnern Provinces of the Kinz: 
dom. But as he found himielf without Men and Money, 
he was in no Condition to raiſe the Siege. However, b. 
drew near it and came to Chinon, where he convencd th: 
chief Men, and obtained an Aid of Money. Whillt h: 
was in this Place, the Conſtable Richmond made him an 
offer of his Service. But in what Diſtreſs ſoever he mig}! 
be, and how great Need ſoever he ſtood in of a ſpeedy Al 
ſiſtance, he could not bring himſelf to pardon him. 

Mean while, the Siege was carried on with a great de 

The Bulwark of Tournelles * being ve 
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10 
having thought proper to ſer it on fire, the Exgliſb extin- 1428. 
guiſhed the Flames, and lodged themſelves in that Poſt. 
At the ſame time they became Maſters of the Tower on the 22 
Bridge, from whence they could overlook the whole City. **007 12 
The taking this Tower proved fatal to the Earl of Sali/- N 
bury. One Day, as he was looking out of a Window, T;, 7,1 gf 
a Cannot ſhot from the City hit him as it paſſed on the right a 
Side of his Head, carried off his Cheek, and ſtruck out /f*## 
one of his Eyes. He died a few Days after at Melun, 
whither he had been removed *. This Lois, though very 
great to the Exgliſh, interrupted not the Siege a Moment. 
The Earl of Suffolk having taken the Command of the 
Army, continued the Attacks as vigoroully as before, aſ- 
ſiſted by Talbot one of the braveſt and moſt expericnced 
Captains of his Age. 

There was nothing every Day but Aſſzults, Sallies, 7he Car, 
continual Skirmiſhes ; wherein the Beſieged behaved with / Ar- 
equal Bravery and Conduct. In ſpite of the Precautions "ery _ 
the Enziiſh had uſed to prevent Succouisfrom being throv n 55 n ors 
into the City, Troops and Convoys got in however from 5% 
time to time, though it wasalways by dint of Sword. Thrs 
the Garriſon which at firſt conſiſted but of Twelve Hun- 
dred Men, was become Three Thouſand ſtrong by the lat- 
ter End of December. On the other Hard, the Army of 
the Beſiegers was increaſed to Three and Twenty Thou— 
ſand by the Supplies the Regent never ceaſcd ſending. So 
that the Siege daily grew more important and difficult. 

The Engliſh hed now been four Months before Orleans, 129. 
and no one was yet able to judge what the Iſſue would be. *”* Bar 
The Regent, who began to be uncafy at the length of the?“ 
Siege, was confirmed more and more in his Opinion that they 
had undertaken it too raſhly. However, to omit nothing 
that lay in his Power, be ſent from Paris a Convoy of Salt- 

Filh, the Lent-Seaſon of the Year 1429 being come, He 


left 


16 . 


IFThomas Montatute Earl of Salisbury, died November 3 with- 
out Iſſue-Male, leaving only one Davghter, who was married to 
Richard Ae vil, Son of che Karlo 446 Here £21, WO upon! lor: 
cute s Death was flited Varl of Salisbriry, His Me WAs married 


à tei wars to the Earlof %%, e. Dag le. 
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left the Conduct of it to Falſtaff, one of the braveſt and 
moſt able Generals the Exg/iſh then had, and gave him: 
Guard of Seventeen Hundred Men. Charles having no- 
tice of the Day the Convoy was to ſet out from Paris, re- 
ſolved to way-lay it. He commiſſioned the Earl of Cley. 
mont to this Purpoſe, who at the Headof Three Thou ſand 
Men attacked the Convoy on the Road to Orleans, Febru- 
ary the 12th, at Seven a-Clock in the Morning. Fal. 
ſtaſf having had Intelligence of the Approach of the French, 
had made an Intrenchment with his Carriages, behind 
which he had taken ſhelter in order to withſtand their firſt 
Charge, which was indeed very vigorous ; but the Exgliſ) 
bore it with fuch Reſolution, that far from being broken 
by the firſt Shock, they put their Enemies into extreme 
Diſorder by the great Slaughter they made of them. As 
ſoon as Falſtaff faw the Conſuſion they were in, he orde- 
red the Carriges to be removed which ſurrounded his Peo- 
ple; and falling upon the French Troops already diſheart- 
ned, he entirely routed them with great Slaughter. Six- 
{core Lords or Officers of Note fellthat Day, beſides abun- 
dince of Common Soldiers. The Baſtard of Orleans, who 
had ſallied out to aſſiſt the Earl of Clermont in deſcating 
the Convoy, having preſerved a Prelence of Mind in thi; 
Rout, found Means to re-enter the City with four 
Hundred Men. This Action was called The Batile of 
Herrings. 
King Charles was extremely caſt down upon News of 


ſurrendriog this Defeat. He ſaw him ſelf upon the Point of loſing Or- 
Orleans to Jeans, and was ſenſible of the Conſequences of the Loſs, 


2255 ga? of The Thoughts of ſceing the Engliſh ravage the Province 
EU gUnGY. be 
: On 


yond the Loire, and by that Mcans diſable him from con- 
tinuing the War, could not but trouble him exceedingly. 
This Misfortune would infallibly follow upon their being 
Maſters of Orleans. In this Diſtteſs he bethought himſelt 
of an Expedient, which he imagined would rob them of 
this Advantage, not queſtioning but they would be fo blind 
as not to ſee through his Artifice. This was to lend to 
the commanding Othcer a Power to deliver the Place into 
the Hands of the Duke of Buargandy, for him to keep 1 
| | ou 
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Truſt till the War was at an End. Auintrail es and others, 1429. 
who were appointed to treat of this Affair, being come to 4%“ 
Paris, made the Duke of Bedford the Offer, who laughed!“ 
at the Stratagem. He plainly told chem, they were very 

much miſtakenif they took him ſor a Man to beat the Buſh 

for another to run away with the Game. Some lay, the 

Duke of Burgundy was extremely nettled at this Reply, and 

even withdrew his Troops from the Siege. But this is a 

mere Invention. The Duke of Burgund) had no reaſon to 

complain that the Regent ſhould refuſe to deliver a Place of 
that Importance to him, on purpoſe to humour his Ene- 
mies. Beſides, we ſhall ſee preſently, that the Regent 
was all along very well ſatisfied with the Duke of Burgundy 
both during the Siege and after. 

Charles not being able to ſucceed in his Project, and ſee- Charles 
ing no other way to ſave Orleans, began to think of re- #475 of 
| tiring into Dauphin, when a very extraordinary Accident Pen. 

gavea ſudden Turn to the Affairs of the two contending phins. 
Nations. We are about to ſee the ſtrangeſt and moſt un- 
expected Revolution that ever was mentioned in Hiſtory. 

The French from vanquiſhed, are going to be on a ſudden Aberange 
victorious; and the Ezgliſh, who had been hitherto deemed .acciders | 
invincible, are going to be every where worlted, and at 2 
length driven out of the Kingdom. And what is more e 
ſurprizing in this Turn, is the Inſtrument by which it was 

brought about. But before I enter upon Particulars, I 

muſt warn the Reader, that in what I am going to relate 
concerning this ſtrange Event, I follow the French Au- 

taors, without however warranting the Truth of every 

Thing they have advanced. 

About the End of February 1429, a Country Girl, 4 Ae- 
called Joan of Arc, a Village in Danremy in Lorraine, count of 
came to Robert de Baudricourt, Governour of Vaucouleurs, 1 wee | 
and told him ſhe had received expreſs Orders from God — 
to go and raiſe the Siege of Orleans, and to crown King 
Charles at Rheims. Baudricourt thought the Girl at firſt 
was mad; but finding that the ralked very ſenſibly in other 
Caſes, he thought. fit to {end her to the King, who was 
ſtill at Chinon, Charles being informed that Joan of Arc 
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was coming to him, declared that one Maria d' Avignon a 
Nun, had formerly told him, that Heaven would arm one 
of her Sex in Defence of France. He added, that perhaps 
the Gul which was coming was the Perſon Heaven had 
made choice of. This was enough to ſatisfy the Court 
before-hand, that Joan of Arc's Calling was miraculous, 
This ſupernatural Aiſſion ſquared alſo exactly with the Sen- 
timents of the Queen, of Agnes Sorrel the King's Miſtreſs, 
and of the principal Courticrs, who laboured all they could 
to divert the King from his Purpoſe to retire into Dau- 
phine. So that nothing could be more proper to caulz 
him to alter his Mind than the Proſpect of a lucky Turn, 
However, thus prepolleſſed, they expected the coming of 
Joan of Arc. The firſt Time ſhe appeared at Court, ſhe 
addreſſed her ſelf directly to the King, finding him out 
amidſt a Crowd of Courtiers, though ſhe had never ſeen 
him, and though he had taken care to have nothing about 
him that might diſtinguiſh him from the reſt : However, 
he ſeemed at firſt to make no great Account of her. But as 
ſhe earneſtly preſſed him to give Credit to her Words, 
which werethe lame ſhe had ſaid to Baudricourt, he reſolved 
to have her examined. The Doctors in Divinity, who were 
her Examiners, declared, upon what Ground I know not, 
that her Aiſſion was divine. Then the was ſent to the 
Parliament of Poictiers, who were of the ſame Opinion. 
Laſtly, to confirm this Belief, the King gave out that ſhe 

had told him Secrets which no mortal knew but himſelf. 
Every body being thus prepoſſeſſed that Joan of Arc, 
commonly called Ia Pucelle | or the Maid | was ſent from 
God to fave France, ſhe was looked upon by all with Eyes 
of Admiration. All her Actions, Words and Geſtures 
were conſtrued to her Advantage. They perceived in her 
a fine Genius, ſolid Judgment, Greatneſs of Soul, and a 
Knowledge very unuſual in one of her Sex and Condition. 
This was the common Effect of Prejudice. Thus far there 
is nothing that ſhould ſeem very ſtrange. It is eaſy to 
conceive, that it might be a Contrivance to give new Life 
to the French, and perhaps to the King himſelf, diſmayed 
at ſo many Loſſes, and beholding the Kingdom juſt going 
(0 
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to fall under the Dominion of Foreigners. But that this 1429. 
Trick, if it be one, ſhould ſucceed according to the De- 

ſign of the Authors, 1s what may indeed be jult Ground of 
Admiration, and afford ample Matter for Moral and Poli- 

tical Reflections. 

Mean while, the Siege of Orleans going on vigorouſly, joan mar- 
Charles reſolved to try to throw a Convoy into the City. The ch with 
Maid having defired to be one of the Company, and to have * 74? 
Arms and a Man's Habit, eaſily obtained her Requeſt. To TP 
render herſelf more remarkable, the would have a certain 
Sword which ſhe ſent for from the Tomb of a Knight buri- 
ed in the Church of St. Catharine's of Fierbois. The Con- 
voy deſigned for Orleans ſat out April the 25th. Several 
French Writers affirm, that the Maid commanded the 
Guard, and that it was ſhe that conducted the Convoy into 
the City: but Monſtrelet, a cotemporary Author, ſays 
the contrary. The Convoy being arrived on the 29th in 
the Morning, near the Burgundian Gate, the Baſtard of 
Orleans made a Sally to favour their Paſſage. A fierce and 
bloody Engagement enſued, wherein after a long Reſiſtance 
the Engliſh were worſted, and forced to let the Convoy go 
in. Joan made her Entry into Orleans, {urrounded with Joan en 
the Generals, and amidſt the Acclamations of the People, “. Or- 
who aſcribed to her the good Succeis of that Day. ne = 
On the 4th of May, the Maid at the Head of a De- $4, 1455 
tachment of the Garriſon, attacked Sword in Hand the four fte 
Fort of St. Loup, one of the fix largeſt Redoubts before- e 
mentioned. After a Conflict of four Hours, the Fort was?““ 
carried, and of the Twelve Hundred Engliſh who defend- 
ed it, Four Hundred were killed on the Spot. Two Days 
alter, ſhe aſſaulted likewiſe the Fort of Sr. John; but as 
the Engliſh had almoſt quitted it, ſhe met but with little 
Reſiſtance, Preſently after, without giving her Troops 
any Reſpite, ſhe led them againſt the Fort called London, 
the moſt conſiderable of the Six, built upon the Ruins of 
the Church of the Auguſtines. The gallant Reſiſtance of 
the Expliſh hindered not this alſo from being taken, with 
great Loſs on their Side. The Maid's Troops thought of 
reſting themſelves after ſo hard Duty; but immediately ſhe 
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1429. marched them up to the Fort of the Toxrnelles. But as 
ſhe could not attack it that Evening, for want of Day. 


The En- 
lith raiſe 
3:,e Siege. 
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light, ſhe kept it inveſted all the Night. In the Morn. 
ing at Break of Day the Aſſault began, and held fourteen 
Hours without Intermiſſion. 
four ſeveral Times, and as often did they renew the Charge, 
the Maid animating them by her Words and Actions, 
though ſhe was wounded with an Arrow between the 
Neck and Shoulders. At length, about eight a Clock x 
Night, the Fort was carried like the reſt, and ſix Hundred 
Engliſh cut in Pieces. In all theſe Actions the Mai 
ſhowed a Valour and Reſolution very uncommon in Per. 
ſons of her Sex. 

One may eaſily gueſs what a Conſternation the Exgliſ 
were in, after the ill Succeſs of that Day. The Lols 0 
four of their largeſt Forts not permitting them to carry on 


the Siege any longer, they marched off Aay the 12th, 


aſter having ſat down before the Place ſeven whole Months, 

Here is a Fragment of a Letter from the Duke of Bea 
ford to the King his Nephew, after the raiſing of the Siege 
of Orleans, which plainly ſhows how much the Engliſh and 


the Duke of Bedford himſelf were diſheart ned at this ur- 


expected Event. 
Every Thing was proſperous here on your Side till the Sittt 
of Orleans, undertaken by God knows what Connſels. Aftir 


the Death of my Conſin of Salisbury, God reſt his Soul, wh 


it ſeems is cut off by the Hand of God, your Troops who we! 
very numerous at this Siege, have received a terrible Blow, 
This has happened partly, as we verily believe, b the 
Confidence the Enemies have placed in a Hell-boru Woman, 


a Limb of Satan, called, la Pucelle, who has made uſe 


Inchant ments aud Witchcraft. This Defeat has not only ai 


miniſned your Troops, but wit hal has bereaved the reſt i 


Courage in an aſtoniſhing manner. Moreover ſbe has er. 
couraged your Enemies 10 draw together without Deli i 
great Numbers — (a) 


Ca) This Fragment, which is without Date, is placed wrorg h 
the Collection of the Publick As, among the Recotds of the V 
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I be raiſing of the Siege of Orleans uſhered in the de- 1429. 
cline of the Affairs of the Engliſh. From that time the 4 ee 
French and Engliſh ſeemed to have changed Tempers and ,; „N 
Characters. The Engliſh were ſeized with a Spirit of Fear French and 

and Amazement, whilſt the French were filled with Cou- Englich. 
rage, which they had almoſt quite loſt ſince the Battles of | 
Axincourt and Verneuil. Though after the raiſing of the TheEnglih 
Siege, the French Army exceeded not ſix Thouſand, yet Diſorder, 
were they not afraid to purſue and puſh briskly the El- 
gliſh, who notwithſtanding they were ſtill ſuperior in 
Number, retreated in a ſtrange Diſorder. Their Conſter- 
nation was ſo great, that they knew not as one may ſay, 
what they did. Inſtead of keeping together in order to 
make head againſt their Enemies, they minded nothing but 
throwing numerous Garri ſons into the Places they had con- 
quered before the Siege, about the Loire. By that means 
they weakned their Army to ſuch a Degree, that they 

ere no longer in a Condition to ſtand before their Ene- 
mies who were cloſe at their Heels. As they dreaded a Bat- 
tle, as much as they were wont to deſire it, they retired 
at a good Diſtance, and gave the French Time to retake 
theſe Places one after another. The Earl of Suffolk was made ge 
Priſoner in Gergeau, where he had ſhut himſelt up, with Suffolk: 
four Hundred Men only, through an Indiſcretion which 74% Frs. 
could only proceed from his Conſternation at the Defeat of? 
his Troops. Oft all the Places in thoſe Parts Baugenci held 
out the longeſt ; but could not help undergoing the ſame 
Fate with the reſt. In ſhort, Diſorder and Confuſion had Char'es 5+. 
taken ſuch hold of the Enpliſſ9, that Charles by the Advice ſolves to be 
of the Maid, reſolved to go and be crowned at Rheims. de at 
Mean time this City was ſtill in the Hands of the Eng/iſh. 
Belides, there was a neceſſity of traverſing above one 
Hundred and Twenty Miles of the Enemies Country, and 
af taking ſeveral Places, which at any other Time he would 
not have ventured to approach. Strange Effect ofthe Ter- 
Tor which a Woman had inſpired the Engliſh with, and of Y 
the Boldneſs the had given their Enemies. 
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The Conſtable Richmond ſeeing the flouriſhing Conditi. 
on of the King's Affairs, began to abate of his Haughti. 
neſs. Hitherto he had imagined they ſtood in need oi him, 
But what had lately happened made him perceive that he 
might be entirely laid aſide, and ſhould loſe his ſhare of th; 
Glory the King in all likellhood was going to acquire. In 
this Belicf, he drew together all his Friends, and having 
formed a Body of twelve Hundred Horſe, and twelve 
Thouſand Foot, he ſet out in order to go and join the King 
who was be fore Baugenci. The Duke of Bretagne no doubt 
winked at the raiſing theſe Troops in his Country, the 
Turn which had lately happened, cauſing him to alter hi 
Meaſures a little. Whilſt the Conſtable was upon his March, 
La Trimouille, who did not defire his Company at Court, 
found Means to perſwade the King that he was coming with 
a numerous Army, on purpoſe to have his Perſon in tis 
Power. This made ſuch an Impreſſion on the King's Mind, 
that he was juſt going to quit the Siege of Baugenci in order 
to give the Conſtable Battle. But having been better m. 
formed, he was pleaſed to receive him with the Succours b: 
brought. It was however upon very mortiſying Terms 
a Prince of his Temper. It was required of him, that |: 

ſhould not pretend to govern the King, nor be prelent it 
the Coronation where La Trimouille did not care to be 
out ſhone. 

Baugenci being taken, the King had Intelligence that ite 


eee Engliſh were drawing together in Beauce. W hereupn 
Fiel ** Charles having called a Council of War, it was unahimoul! 
8 


reſolved to go and give them Battle. Indeed there wasn! 
likelihood of undertaking to march to Rheims, with ther 
Enemies in their Rear. Charles's Army was then ten T hov- 
land ſtrong *, including the Bretons which the Con tab 
had brought. But of the Twenty-two Thouſand Engiiſ 
which had been before Orleans, there were left but {13 
Thouſand with Talbot, who had taken the Command Fo the 

Arm): 


Here muſt be ſome Miſtake either in the Author or the Print? 
ſince Rape ſays above, the Fretens alone were thirteen T 101181 
two Hundred. 
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Army, upon the Earl of Suffolk's being made Priſoner. 1429. 


| Thro' the prodigious Amazement the Expliſh were under 


ſince the Affair of Orleans, they ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſurprized near Patay by the French Army, which appeared 
in Sight before they knew any Thing of the Matter. They 
had ſcarce time to draw up in Order of Battle. Which 
was done in ſuch Hurry and Confuſion that they made but 
a very faint Reſiſtance, Talbot alone maintained the Fight Talbot 
ſor ſome time by his Valour and Conduct. But at length / 277 
the General being taken Priſoner, the Evgliſh Army was "ues 
put to Flight with the Loſs of two T houſand five Hundred 
Men. Faiſtaff ſuffered himſelf to be hurried along with the 
Run-a- ways, ſeized by one of thoſe ſudden Fits of Terror, 
which for the Time deprive a man of the uſe of his Reaſon, 
and which may happen to perſons of the greateſt Courage. 
If the railing of the Siege of Orleans had given a great The Duke of 
Check to the Affairs of the Exgliſh, the Deſeat at Patay „edler 


: L (huts him- 
was a no leſs ſtunning and fatal Blow to them, The Regent % -, 


Ef: himſelf forced to keep within the Walls of Paris, being Patis; 
unable to appear in the Field in order to oppoſe the Progrets 


of his Enemies. Mean while Charles improved theſe Ad- 

vantages. Lewis III Duke of Anjou and King of Sicily The King of 
his Brother-in-law, being returned from Naples where he Aciα 101 
had made a long ſtay, brought him juſt after the Battle of Rags. 
Patay a Supply of ſeveral brave Othcers who had attended 

him into Italy, and were come back with him to France. 

As King Charles's Party encreaſed, in proportion a. his Af- Chatles 
lars became more proſperous, he took at Gien a Review of Fee 
his Troops, and found they were augmented to 15000 Men, . 
He gave the Command of Part of them to the Conſtable, to 
go and make a Diverſion in Normand;, or rather on pu; - 
poſe to ſend him at a Diſtance under that honourable Pre- 
tence, that he might nor aſſiſt at the Coronation according 
to Apreement. The Earl of Perdriac had another Part with 


Ser eral 


Detachments made together buth ve Thouſand Men. With Tou ne fur- 
the remaining ten Thouland, Charles took the Road to 23 10 
Rheims, well knowing there was no Army in the Field to “““ 
Hinder him. In going through Barandh he ſummencd 

Auxerre 


He enters 
Rheims, 
and 1s 

crowned, 


The Duke of 
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Auxerre to ſurrender, which Place promiſed to follow the 
Example the principal Towns of Champagne ſhould ſet her. 
Troye and Chalon ſurrendered upon the firſt Summons, 4 
few Days after, the Inhabitants of Rheims drove the Ex. 
liſh Garriſon out of the City, and ſent Depuries to the 
King to preſent him with the Keys of their Gates. Thus 


every Thing ſucceeded according to his With. Char 
entered Rheims in Triumph, and was crowned preſent! 
after. The Ceremony being over, the Maid would hay: 
retired, afhirming, ſhe had nothing more to do, atter 
having executed what God had commanded. But the 
King preſſed her ſo earneſtly, that at length he prevailed 
with her to ſtay. | 
It is time now to ſee what was doing in England, during 


GlouCeller the fatal Revolution which had juſt happened in Franc, 


mortifies 
the Cardi- 


The Quarrel was {till kept alive between the Duke of Gli. 


nal of Win- ceſter and Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was come back to 


cheſter. 


AR, Pub. 
X. 414. 


The Cardi- ore | 
nal is wed appointing him his Legare for Germany, and General of 2 
Generat of 
4 Cruſado. 


London. As the Prelate's new Dignity rendered him more 
haughty than ever, the Duke of Glouceſter made this ſam: 
Dignity a Handle to give him a fad Mortification. &. 
George's Day, Patron of the moſt noble Order of the Gar- 
ter, being at hand, the Cardinal was toofficiate as Biſhop d 
Wincheſter. But the Duke of Glauceſter and his Friends op- 
poſed it, affirming, that he could not hold the Biſhoprick ct 
IViucheſter with a Cardinalſhip, without the King's expres 
Licenſe, This Affair being brought before the Council, i 
was refolved, that for this time the Cardinal ſhould not ad 
as Biſhop of Wincheſter, and two Lords were ſent to gi: 


him notice of it. Next Day he came himſelf to the Baar | 
and demanded upon what Ground they deprived him « 


his Right. He was told, that it was for fear of prejudicing 


the Perogatives of the Crown, and the Council perſiſt 


in the Reſolve of the Day before. Hence the Cardiz 
{aw that his Adverſary's Intereſt was ſtill much great! 
than his. 

Shortly after, the Prelate received a Bull from the Pop!, 


Cruſado againſt rhe Hereticks of Bohemia. The Pope; 


the 
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the Huſſues *. Nay it is very likely, that as he was 4 


, 


great Friend to King Charles, his Deſign was to weaken 
England, by draining the Kingdom of Men and Money 


289 


1429, 


under Colour of the Cruſado. However, the Cardi- H periti- 
nal having received the Ball in the Beginning of June on to pubs 
this Year, though it was dated March the 18th, 1427-8, 4% bh 


preſented to the King and Council a Petition, deſiring Leave 
to publiſh the Craſado. He prayed I-kewiſe, that he might 
have Power to levy in England Five Hundred Lances, and 
Five Thouſand Archers, and to appoint the Generals and 


Cruſado. 
Act Pub. 
X. 419. 


Officers of this Army. His Petition having been examined p. 420. 


in Council, it was reſolved to grant it in Part under the 
following Reſtrictions : 


That no Perſon ſhould be obliged to contribute any 
Money towards a Cruſado, but that every one ſhould give 
what they pleaſed. That the Sums thus voluntarily ture 
niſhed, thould be put into ſuch Hands as the Council ſhould 
nominate. That the Gold or Silver ſhould not be export- 
ed beyond Sea, but ſhould be expended in the Kingdom. 

That the Cardinal ſhould be impowered to levy only 


Two Hundred and Fifty Lances, and Two Thouſand 


Five Hundred Archers. T hat even this ſhould not be 
granted but on Condition that the Pope ſhould have 
lome Regard for the King and Kingdom, and not im- 


pole any Tax either on the Laity or Clergy, 


That none of the Soldiers ſerving in France ſhould be 


liſted or received among the Troops of the Cruſade. 


That the Cardinal ſhould give the Council ſufficient Se- 
curity for the Return of theſe Troops. 
That he ſhould effectually ule his Intereſt, to induce 
the King of Scotland to leave England in quiet, and keep 
the Truce. 
That in publiſhing the Craſado, it ſhould expreſlly be 
fad that it was with the King's Conſent. | 


There will be a large Account of theſe People in the Hiſtory 
of the Council of Baſil in the State of the Church, at the End of. 


the ſixth Volume. 
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900 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
1429. That the Cardinal ſhould nominate the Officers of the 
Troops, but that the King ſhould commiſſion them, 

That it ſhould be the ſame with regard to the Conſtab]; 
or Commander in chief of the Army, 

That if the Craſado did not take Place, the Money fur- 
niſhed by private Perſons ſhould not be laid out without 
the King's Approbation. 

New le- One may ſee by theſe Reſtrictions how careful the Coy 

wies for cil was to hinder the Pope from exerciſing in the Kingdom 

France. an Authority which his Predeceſſors had but too muck 
abuſed. 4 

TheCardi- Mean while, the News of the Battle of Patay being 


nal is te brought to England, cauſed a great Conſternation, and 
ſerance et] made it eaſily conjectured, that the Regent ſtood in net 
December of ſudden and powerful Aid. And therefore, without 
July. loſing a Moment, the Council decreed new Levies, ik 
Act. Pub. Command of which was deſigned for Sir Fohn Ratciift 
X.422- But as in the preſent Poſture of Affairs in France, it woll 
have been very imprudent to ſend Troops to Bohemia, th 
Council reſolved to make fome Alterations in what be 
been granted the Cardinal of FAarcheſter. Upon this pie. 


ſing Occaſion they came to a new Agreement with hin, 


whereby he engaged to ſerve in France, under the Duke 


Bedford, till the End of December, with the Troops ct tl 


Cruſado, provided they were not employed in any Sig 
„ke A few Days after arrived from France, Garter Rin e 
Bedford Arms *, with Inſtructions from the Regent to inform th 


The Duke 


Inſtruftions 


| 
to Gatter. Count 
Act. Pub. | | 
X. 433. * There are three Xing at Arms in England. namely, Garter,ci 


rencieux, and Norroy. Garter is the principal, inftituted by Henry \ 
His Buſineſs is to attend Knights of 1he Garter at their Solemnity 
Clar encieus Vi 

created by Edward IV, who upon attaining theDukedom ofClariſ 
by the Death ot his Brother, made the Herald belonging to the ) 
of Clarencea King at Arms, and called him Clarentius His proper 
fice is to marſhal the Funerals of the leſſer Nobility or Gentry, ond 
South Side of the Trent. Norroy*sO flice is the ſame on the North d 
of Trent, as appears by his Name, The Northern King. The Bult 

of the Herald. is likewiſe ro denounce War, to proclaim Peace,0'' 

be employed in the King's Martial Meſſages. They are Judges“! 
F 


to marſhal the Funerals of the Greater Nobil:ty. 
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Council how Matters ſtood in that Kingdom. The Sub- 
ſtance of his Inſtrattio!s was as follows: 


I. That it was neceſſary to haſten the Departure of Rat- 
diffe's and the Cardinal's Troops, and to ſend the Regent 
notice of the preciſe Time of their Imbarkation. 

II. That the Dauphin (for ſo the Regent called the 
King of France) was Maſter of Troye, Chalon, and ſeve- 
ral other Places, ſome of which had voluntarily ſurrendred. 
That he was to enter on that very Day, July the 16th, 
the City of Rheims, where he had a mind to be crowned ; 
and that afterwards his Intent was to exert his utmoſt in or- 
der to become Maſter of Paris, but that he ſhould find it 
2 more difficult Task than he imagined. 

III. That the Duke of Bretagne had fully done his 
Duty, and that the City of Paris would have been loft 
before now had it not been for him. That he was ſet out 
that very Day for Artois, in order to haſten his Troops 
and join them with the Engliſh Army. 

IV. That the Regent was to ſet out within two Days 
for Normandy and Picardy, where he would draw the Gar- 
riſons together, and expect the Troops that were to come 
from England. 

V. Laſtly, The Council of France moſt heartily be- 
ſought the King to come and be crowned at Paris. 


Upon this laſt Article it was reſolved, that the young 
King, now about eight Yezrs old, ſhould go over into 


France, and be crowned, but that firſt he ſhould be 
crowned in England. 


of Gentlemens Arms, marſhal all the Solemnities at the Coronation 


of Princes, cc. Veſtegan derives the Word Herald from Here an Army, 
and Healra Champion, as much as to fay, he Champion of the Army. 


Beſides the three Kings, there are fix other properly called Heralds, 


as they were created to attend Dukes, exc. Viz. York, Lancaſter, So- 
merſet, Richmond, Cheſter and Windſor. There are Four more 
called Marſhals or Purſuivants at Arms, who commonly ſucceed 


in the Place of Herald, namely, Blue- Mantle, Rouge Croſs, Rouge- 
Dragon, and Port Cullis. 
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He In purſuance of this Reſolution, the Ceremony of the 
xt 9! Coronation was performed on the 6th of November. Six 


London Days after the Parliament, which was then aſſembled, or- 
The Pro- dered that the Dignity of Proteſtor and Defender of the 


rettorſhiÞ Church ſhould be ſuppreſſed, but that the Duke of Glou- 
15 ſuppreſ- 


724 ceſter ſhould keep that of firſt Counſellor to the King. This 


was a very great Mortification to that Prince, who little ex- 
pected any tuch Thing. Indeed, as the King's Coronation 
added nothing to his Capacity, the Kingdom ſeemed to re- 
quire a Protector as much as ever. But it was pretended 
that the Protector ſhip was inconſiſtent with the Dignity cf 
a crown'd Head. e ſhall ſee hereafter that this Rule was 
not always obſerved. The Duke however acquieſced With 
a good Grace to the Ordinance as far as it concerned him, 
ſaving to the Duke of Bedford his Brother his Rights. 
Charles Whilſt they were taken up in England with preparing 
continues for the Coronation, Charles had carried on his Conqueſs 
bis Cen with great Rapidity. And yet his own Coronation had 
queſts. Lone hi g 
pt him eleven Days at Rheims. If the Regent had then 
had an Army in the Field, he might eaſily have cooped him 
up in that Corner of France, where he had but fe Places 
ſurrounded with the Enemy's Garriſons. But the Duke 
was then in Picardy with a ſew Troops, expecting thott 
that were to come from England. Charles therefore m- 
proved the Advantage which the Diſtance of his EHE 
gave him. The Inhabitants of the Engliſh Towns being 
for the moſt Part well- affected to him, nothing hindered 
them from ſhowing him Marks of their Inclinations, Ihe 
reaſon is, becauſe the Duke of Bedſord had been conſt: ainid 
to weaken his Garriſons exceedingly, in order to compol: 
Several an Army. This was the Cauſe that in a very ſhort Space 
Place ſur- Charles became Maſter of Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau Thi: 
3 K Crepi, and ſome other Places, which did not fo much 
accord, As ſtay to be attacked, the Engliſh Garriſons not being ſtrorg 
mind. 


The Regent Mean time, the Duke of Bedford having at length received 


marthes 


enough to prevent the Burghers ſrom doing as they hada Þ 


"art, the Succours he expected, began to march in order to go 
tim. and ſtop the Progreſs of his Enemy, At Crepi, Chet 
10 
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had advice that the Duke was coming to give him Battle. 1429. 

A few Days after the two Armies were very near one ano- e : 
1 . - CT 49! Yr 

ther on a large Plain, where nothing hindered them from re: 
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1 Rear 
coming to Blows. The Number of Troops on both one ano- 


Sides was pretty equal. But as the King had more Horſe, ther. 
the Regent did not care to attack him. Beſides, the Poſture 

of his Affairs required that he ſhould not fight but with 

odds. Upon which account, he ordered his Camp to be 

frongly intrenched. He was in hopes that the impetuous 
Humour of the French would cauſe them to commit the 

ſame Fault they had fallen into at Verneuil, and on ſeveral 

other Occaſions; and that they would endeavour to force 

his Intrenchments, in which caſe he promiled himſelf cer- 

tain Victory. But he was deceived in his Expectations 

this time. Charles, grown wife by ſo many formerInſtances, 

was content with facing him, and trying to draw him out 

of his Lines, without hazarding an Attack, the Succeſs 
whereof appeared too doubtful, Ar length, finding the 45d pare 
Engliſo kept their Station, he marched of? in order to puſh withour 
his Conqueſts, well knowing that moſt of the Towns were Ying. 
ready to receive him. The Regent followed him cloſe. 

But as he would run no Hazard without an apparent Ad- 9 
vantage, he had the Mortification to ſee him enter Senlis, Toy nsſur- 
Beauvais, Campiegne, Creil, Pont St. Mai xanc:, Lagny, render to 
Bray, Gournay. Melun, Sens. All thele Places opened Charles. 
their Gates to the King, being no longer over-aw'd by the 
Garriſons which the Regent had been forced to draw our. 

On the other Hand, the Conſtable Richmond who was Ty, Regent 
in Normandy, having found Means to augment his Troops marches co 
tothe Number of Eight Thouſand Men, had taken E- the Relief 
vreux, and threatned the whole Province. The Duke of of _ 
Bedford ſearing he would make a greater Progreſs, haſtened * 
thither immediately, not being able to bear the Thoughts 
of loſing a Country from whence he had in a preat 
Meaſure his Subſiſtance. 

Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was employed in Normandy, Charles 
Charles, Maſter of the Field in the Je of France, ap- makes an 
proached Paris, and went and encamped at Moutmartre. Attempt 


Hie forthwith publiſhed a general Pardon for the Parifians, #97 Faris. 
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imagining that diſheartned at his Conqueſts, they would 
take up Arms, and drive the Exgliſh out of the City. But 
the Regent had ordered Matters ſo well there, that not a 
Soul ſtirred. At length, finding he could expect nothing 
from the Citizens, he attacked the Suburbs of St. Honorius; 
but his Troops were beat back with great Loſs. The 


The Maid Maid, who had expoled herſelf very much in this Al. 


ed. 


Lao and 
SB. Len 
79 


x14 


is wound. fault, was wounded, and tumbled into the Ditch. Every 


one thought her dead ; but being drawn out in the Night, 
ſhe recovered of her Wounds. 

The Seaſon not permitting the two Armies to keep th: 
Field any longer, Charles retired, and went and paſſed the 
Winter at Bourges. The Regent likewiſe marched back 


— Ei to Paris, after he had drove the Conſtable out of Norman, 


Diſpoſition 


During the Winter, he carried by Storm St. Dennis and 
Lagni, which Places very much annoyed the Pariſiaus. 
Before we cloſe the Occurrences of this Year, we muſt 


of the Ditke not omit to ſhow how the Duke of Burgundy ſtood d- 


of Burgun- 
dy ſince 
the Turn 


Affairs. 


fected, ſiuce the great Turn of the Expliſh Affairs. In 


how flouriſhing a Condition ſoever Charles might be, |: 


was very ſenſible that all would not do, unleſs he could gun 
ſo potent an Enemy as the Duke of Burgundy. The Tru: 
is, if that Prince had thought fit to aſſiſt the Engliſh wit! 
all his Forces, there is no queſtion but he would have pic 
vented this fatal Revolution. If even after the raiſing ot 
the Siege of Orleans, he could have been brought to 11d 
them in proportion to his Ability, he would ſtill have ruin 
the Scale on their Side. But he was taking other Meaſute, 
His Pollicy ſuggeſted to him, that by roo powerfully ailili 
ing the Exg/iſn, he ſhould have very troubleſome Maicer; 
as he had already experienced in the Buſineſs of Hainaul. 
And therefore, ſince he was to have a Sovereign, he cho!t 
much rather to ſee a Prince of his Blood on the Throne 0! 


France than a Foreigner. But he carefully concealed bs 


Sentiments, leaſt both Parties ſhould take the Advantage © 


them againſt him. It was manifeſt, that in openly thos- 


ing his [nclination to abandon the Emgliſh, he would do him 


ſelf great Prejudice. King Charles would grow leſs age | 
be the 


to come to an Agreement with him, and it may 


| Dube 
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Duke of Bedford would have endeavoured to be before- 
hand with him, and ſtrike up a ſeparate Peace with the 
French excluſive of him. This at leaſt was what the Duke 
of Burgundy had reaſon to fear, conſidering the Poſture of 
the Affairs of the Engliſb, ſince the Battle of Partay. He 
reſolved then to keep on aſſiſting the Engliſh, bur in ſuch a 
Manner as ſhould give Charles ſome hopes he had abated of 
his Reſentment. He judged rightly, that in raking this 
Courſe he ſhould ſell his Friendſhip at a dearer Rate, or at 
worſt, he ſhould be able to remain as he was, till tuch 
Terms as he wanted ſhould be offered him. Charles having 
had ſome Intimation of the Diſpoſition th Duke of Burgun- 
dy was in with regard to him, diſpatched ſecret Agents to 
treat with him. But the Duke thought it not a proper 
Time yet to diſcover his Mind. He was apprehenſiwe, 
that in caſe the Duke of Bedford ſhovid come to k nos 
he would without him agree with King Charics ; whereas 
his Intent was to make his own Peace at the Expence of 
the Engliſh. The Sequel manifeſtly ſhowed that this was 
his Deſign. Moſt certain it is, that he had alrcady deter- 
mined what to do, though he did not think fit to ſet the 
Negotiation ſo ſoon on Foot. A remarkable Inſtance how 
little the ſtrongeſt Alliances are to be depended upon. The 
ſod Effect of Infincerity,too common among Men, and from 
which Princes in particular are not free. As they cannot, 
notwithſtanding their Treaties, truſt one another, they 
live in continual Fear of being over - reached by their Al- 
lies. And therefore, taking it for granted that they may 
be abandoned, they endeavour to be before-hand, and wehe 
no ſcruple to break through their Engagements, upon the 
Proſpect of any conſiderable Advantage. Let a Men run 
over all Hiſtories as well Antient +; Modern, and he will 
find ſcarce any one con ſiderable Alliance but what was vio- 
lated by ſome notorious Piece of Fraud. 

It would be a difficult Matter to deſcribe the Concern, 
Trouble, Complaints, and Murmurings in England, upon 
the Turn of Affairs in France. Some blamed the Generals 
for not having done their Duty. Others perceiving no 

natural "Cauſe of ſo wonderſuba Change, affirmed that ic 
| mu 
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muſt needs have happened by the Malice of the Devil, whg 
had made uſe of the AMaid for his Inſtrument, and openiy 
maintained that ſhe was a Hitch. In ſhort, fome thy? 
were that threw all the Blame on the Council and the Dus 
of Glouceſter. They juſtly taxed them with having vey 
unſeaſonably undertaken the Affair of Hainault, at 1 
Time when, if all the Forces of England had been united 
againſt France, they would have infallibly finiſhed the Con- 
queſt of that Kingdom. Nothing but Complaints were 
heard from all Hands. Every one ſeeking in the Miſms- 
nagements of thoſe that were at the Head of Affairs, for 1 
Several Cauſe of this fatal Turn. Among all the Reflections cal 
And fault on the Government, the Council gave the greateſt Heed to 
8 what thoſe ſaid, who affirmed, that the keeping ſo long the 
Priſoners French Princes, end particularly the Dukes of Orlean 
had nos and Bourbon Priſoners in England, was a very great Ove- 
lien re- ſight. That no body could be ignorant what great Ad- 
teaſed. vantages the late King had reaped by the Diſſentions of the 
French. That conſequently the Priloners ſhould have 
been ſent back to their own Country, where in all likel- 
hood they would have renewed their old Quarrels : Where 
as, the detaining them had been a Means to procure France 
a Tranquillity very deſtructive to England. That at leaſt, 
if the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had been in Fram: 
with King Charles, the Engliſh would have had more con- 
ſiderable Succours from the Duke of Bargundy than what 
he had furniſhed hitherto. In ſhort, that it was not too 
late yet to releaſe theſe two Princes; and as England had been 
drained by the Continuance of ſo tedious a War, their 
Ranſoms might ſerve to put Things upon a better Foot. 
Thele Reaſonings ſeemed very plauſible. But on the o- 
ther Hand, the late King's Orders about the Priſoners, 
were to the Duke of Glouceſter and the Council a Law which 
tney durſt not attempt to violate. 
1 However, as to the Duke of Bourbon in particular, 
for relea- there were Reaſons which might induce the Council to 
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ing the overlook the late King's Orders. In 1421, that Prince 
Duke e, had made a Treaty with Henry V, whereby be was ob- | 
Bourbon. 


Act pub. liged to {wear to the Peage of Troye, to pay ſuch a Sum 
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for his Ranſom, and deliver up two of his Sons and his 1430. 
fortified Towns in Hoſtage, till he had fully performed 

his Oath. Henry V dying before the Treaty was finiſh'd, 

it was renewed with iome Alteration in 1428, and young 

Henry bad recciv'd as King of France, the Duke's Homage, 

There was nothing wanting but the Ratification, which had 2. 432. 

been put off only tor fear the People would not be pleaſed 

with the Proceeding. In fine, this Year 1430 all Diffi- 

culties were got over, and the Treaty was ratified. But 

{ome Obſtacles were ſtarted in the Execution, which hin- 

| dred the Duke from being ſet at Liberty. He died after ,,, 1;,, 
all in Exgland in 143 3, after an eighteen Years Captivity. p. 452. 

Another Reaſon which had induced the Council to treat 
with the Duke of Bourbon, was the Hopes that his Ran- 
ſom would ſerve to defray the Charges of the King's Jour- 
ney, who was ready to ſet out for France. But this Means 9. 467. 
having failed, there was 2 Neceſſity of having recourſe to 
Loans, Which plainly ſhowed how low the Treaſury was, 
and with what Difficulty Funds ſufhcient for carrying on 
the War were raiſed. 

Henry ſat out at length on the 24th of April, attended Henry ge- 
by great Numbers of the Nobility, and particularly the!“ France, 
Cardinal of Wincheſter, who had been appointed Chief Coum- 52. 
| ſellor of the King with a large Salary, This honourable Pre- 
tence had been made uſe of to keep him out of the King- 
dom, leaſt in the Abſence of the King, and under the Re- 
pency of the Duke of Glouceſter who was made Guardian 
of the Realm, their Diſſention might breed Diſturbances, 

Henry being arrived at Calais, made but a ſhort Stay there. „ 41 
He went on immediately for Roan, where he ſpent almoſt ,,,..." 
all the reſt of the Year, whilſt they were making at Paris ar Paris. 
| Preparations for his Coronation, which could not be got 

ready till the Month of December. About the Middle of 

the Month he came to the Metropolis, where he was crown- 

ed * on the 17th with all the Solemnity the Circumſtances 

of the Time would admit of. 


By the Cardinal of Wincheſter. | 
Vol, V. Pp Whilſt 
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1439 Whilſt the King was at Roan, the Duke of Bedford omit. 


4 I ted nothing that couid help to put his Affairs upon a better 
4 ſecures he Foot. He had forci:en the Detigns of the Duke of Bur- 
Duke of 


gundy, and as he was very ſenſible of the Conſequences, he 
Burgundy ſeft no Stone unturned to prevent them. It coſt him 


to England. Champagne and Brie, or at leaſt, the Places he ſtill had in 
thoſe Provinces, which he was obliged to give him up, to 
keep him firm to the Alliance of England. But at the 
ſame Time, he was enabled by this Means to ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of Charles, who had carried on his Conqueſts with 

a wonderful Rapidity. 
The Duke Another Thing conduced to the retaining ſome Time 
of Burgun longer the Duke of Brganay in the Intereſt of the Eng- 
dy h iſop: And that was his third Marriage with Iſabella of 
arcades al Portugal, near Relation to the King of England, and who 
had not the ſame Afiini'y with King Charles as Bonne of 
The Regent Aytois his former Wife. The Duke of Beaford therefore 
Lea having received Succours fromthe Duke of Burgundy, took 
7%" the Field and became Maſter in the //le of France of ſeve- 
ral Places, which though of little Conſequence in them- 


ſelves, were of gicat Importance, as they were troubleſome 
to Paris. 
The Duke Shortly after the Duke of Burgundy entered France in Per- 
of Burgun- fon, at the Head of a powerful Army. He retook firſt, 
338 Tor/y and Soiſſons, and then laid Siege to Compiegne. Flavy 
piegne. commanded in that Place, with a numerous Garriſon and 
The Mai Provitions for fix Months. Upon the firſt News of this 
goes hi- Siege, The Maid of Orleans and Xantrailles had thrown 
sher. themiclves into the Town, to the Governor's great Vexa- 
tion, Who cafily ſaw they were come to rob him of the 
Honour of the Detcnl:. 
On the 25th of Map the Maid made a Sally, and 
fought with a great deal of Conduct and Reſolution. Ar 


She makes 
a Sally, 
and istał 


em. leogth ſeeing her le conſtrained to retreat, ſhe put herſclf 
| in the Rear, and every now and then ſtood her Ground, in 
order to ſtop the Enemies who preſſed her hard. In this 
manner, the got off all her Men ſafe. But when ſhe would 
have entered the Town, ſhe found the Gate ſhut and the 
Draw- Bridge up. It is faid this was done by the Gover- 


nour's 
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nour's Order, who was very glad to ruin her, pretending 1439. 
he did not know but ſhe was come in. But this Circum- 

ſtance is not well proved. However the Maid finding 

there was no way to eſcape her Purlutrs, ſurrendered her- 

ſelf Priſoner to the Baitard of Yendome, who Immediately 

delivered her to the Earl of 7.794 the Duke of Burgundy's 

General. The Duke of Bedford overjoyed that this Prey She is deli- 
was fallen into the Hinds of his Allies, demanded her of vered zo 
the Earl of Ligui with fo much earneſtneſs, that the Earl the e 
could not deny him. He required however a Reward FOO 
ſuitable ro the [mportanc ce of ſuch a Priſoner. Some Time 
after the Town was relieved by the Earl of Vudome, who 
got in Troops and Ammunition juſt as the Place was re- 
duced to E xtremity. W hereupon the Earl of Ligni Com- 
mander in Chief, ſeeing no likelihood of ſucceeding, raiſed 
the Siege, and the Duke of Burgundy who had ſtaid all the 
while at Noyon retired into Artois. 

[ paſs over in ſilence numberleſs Attempts on both Sides, nyc 
and divers Skirmiſhes which contributed but little to the ant Xain- 
Deciſion of the main Affair. It will however be proper to frailies de- 
oblerve, that the pretended Inſpiration of the Maid had Shy ws 
made fo d:ep an Impreſſion in the Minds of the French, TO 
that Marſhal Box//ac and Naintrail/es ſuffered chenlelves 
to be ger upon by a Device, which doubtleſs would 
not have proc Inced its Effet, had it not heen backed by 
this Prepoſſeſſion. A Shepherd living near Roan, came to 
the Mwſhil and told him, that Heaven had revealed to him 
a certain private Way by which he would Jead him into the 
very City of Roan, Bouſſuc having forthwith imparted 
the Secret to Yuintrailles, they were both of Opinion that 
they ought not to let fo fair an Opportunity flip. Thus 7½ are 
per{iwaded as they were that they had God him ſelf for their J2/care2, 
Guide, they marched with a Body of choſen Troops af- aud Nain- 
ter the Shepherd, who led them into an Ambuſh, where prog : 
Talbot waited for them. Their Troops were all cut in —_ = 
Pieces, and Xaintrailles made Priſoner. FE 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Events that happened in 
France during the Year 1430, with regard to the War, 

We muſt now turn to Exgland and (ce what paſſed there. 

Vor. V. Pp 2 In 


The Siege 
Is raiſed, 
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1430. In the Abſence of the Cardinal of Wincheſter, the Duke 


8 888 of Glouceſter brought him into Troubles which gave him 
ceives a no [mall Uncaſineſs. The Duke told the Council that the 
freſh Mor- Cardinal intended to leave the King, and return to his 
* Place at the Board, with Delign to raile Diſturbances in the 
X. 472. Kingdom; that his Intent was the more criminal as be 
meant to make uſe of the Pope's Authority to free himſelſ 
from the Obligation he was under to aſſiſt the King in 
France, which was viſibly ſubjecting the Orders and 
Regulations of the Council to a foreign Power. Upon 
theſe Complaints the Council iſſued out a Proclamation, 
prohibiting all the King's Subjects, of what Rank ſoever, 


under Pain of Impriſonment, to attend the Cardinal if he 
left the King without Leave. 


Trucewith On the 8th of November a Truce was concluded at 
pong London with the King of Caſtile tor one Year, to commence 
4 Scot» May the 1ſt, 143 r. 

land. About the Middle of December, the Embaſſadors of 

P. 482. England ſigned at Edenburgh a five Years Truce with Scot- 
land, to begin the ſame Day with that made with Caſtile. 

1431. The Maid being in the Hands of the Exgliſh, ever ſince 

8 the Siege of Compeigne, the Duke of Bedford had ordered 

reſolves ro her to be carried to Roan, where he intended to ſacrifice 

have the her to the Vengence he believed due to the Exgliſh Nation. 

Maid tried T here was without doubt a great deal of Policy in this 

2 Reſolution. All France was poſſeſſed with the Notion that 

ſhe was ſent from God, and the Engliſh Soldiers imagined 

that in fighting againſt her they had to deal with the De- 

vil. Where-ever ſhe appeared, they deemed the French 

Troops invincible. At leaſt one cannot aſcribe to any o- 

ther Cauſe the Terror that had ſeized their Souls, and the 

prodigious Alteration in them upon that Account. It was 

therefore of the utmoſt Conſequence to undeceive them. 

The taking of the Maid had already begun to pave the 

Way. It was natural enough to infer from thence, that 

had ſhe ated by God's Command, there was no likelihood 

of her ever falling into ſuch a Misfortune. But to con- 

firm this firſt Im pre ſſion, it was not improper to give the 

frighted Exgliſo to underſtand, that ſhe had done Og 

ur 
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but by way of Witchcraft and Sorcery. It may be the 11. 
Duke of Bedford was himſelf of that Opinion, as one may 
conclude from his Expteſſions in the Letter to the King 
beſore- mentioned. However, (for I do not pretend 
either to accuſe or excule the Prince, that it was done 
out of Policy or Vengeance) he managed Matters fo, that 
the King by the Advice of his Council of France, ordered 
that the Maid ſhould be tried for a Fitch. Purſuant to 5G, ;. ... 
this Order, ſhe was delivered over to Fccleſiaſtical Fudges *, a, 
who after a long Examination, condemned her as a #*(r4/0n 
Heretick, to live by way of Penance upon Bread and Wa- : 474 
ter all the Days of her Life. Some Twmeatter, under Co- 
lour of her relapſing into her former Errours, ſhe was tried 
again by the {ame Judges, who delivered her over to the 
ſecular Arm to be burat alive. This Sentence was put 
in Execution in the old Maiket-Place at Roan, on the zoth 
of May 143 1. 

Thus far the French and Eugliſh are agreed. No one Various 
can deny that ſhe performed great Exploits, and inſpired ue 
the French with Courage, and the Eugliſh with Terror.“ Pere 
But the French aſcribe what appears wonderful in her, to 
the immediate Power of God, and the Exgliſh to the Ar- 
tifices of the Devil. What ſhall one think of this Mat- 
ter ? Perhaps neither of them are in the Right, and there 
is a third Opinion which wants not plauſible Keaſons. As 
the Examinations of theſe three Opinions would Interrupt 
the Thread of the Hiſtory too long, I ſhall not ſtay to 
diſcuſs them here. They who want to be more fully in- 
formed in this Matter, may read a Diſſertation which will 
be inſerted at the End of the preſent Reign, wherein ! 
ſhall endeavour to give this Affair ell the Light it is ca- 
pable ot. 

Notwithſtanding his Advantage, King Charles ſaw The Ex- 
himſelf but little able to carry on the War. The Places hee. 
had taken were for the moſt Part ruined, and conſequently ” 1 
incapable of giving him much Aſfiſtance. Belides, as * 

| they 


dhe was tried by the Biſhop of Beauvais, in whoſe Dizce/e ſhe 
was taken, 
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1431. they had voluntarily ſurrendred, he did not care to preſs 
them, for fear they ſhould turn again to the Eg. They 
might have done ſo with the ſame cafe, ſince it was not in 
his Power to place Garri ſons ſtrong enough to keep them 
in awe, On the other fide, the Ei brought low by 16 
many Lofles, were in no better Condition to keep Armies 
in the Field. Wherefore, during the reſt of this Year, 
the War was carried on only by Parties, and by ſurprizing 
of Places, the greateſt Part whereot were but weakly 
guarded. ; 
In this manner it was that the French became Maſters of 
Chartres, by means of a Cart loaden with Wine, which 
they cauſed to be overturned juſt under the Portcullis. On 
the other Hand, the Expliſh took Montargis, by holding 
Intelligence with a young Woman, who perſuaded 3 
Barber, her Lover, to let them into the Town. 
The Fair of [ore 2 French Captain made an Inroad up to the very 
Fat) Plane Gates of Caen upon a Fair-Day, and carried off above two 
Bee Thouſand Perions, with a very great Booty. After that 
he retired to Sey, a ſmall Town in Maine, where he was 
heſieged by the Earl of Arundel. But the Duke of Alen- 
ſou ſuddenly coming to his Rehict, obliged the Engliſh to 


march oft. 


The French 
furpriæx: 
Chartres. 


Other ex- This Year Xaintraille; and Gaucour, who were ravaging 

plot: 4 e Normandy, were beaten and made Pritoners. A Party of 
* | 5 : } FI. 

| f . Engliſh took allo Villeneuve lex-ſeus from the French. This 


is all that paſſed worth noting in France between the two 
Parties. But a more important Affair happened in Lorrain, 
wherein King Charles and the Duke of Burgundy were 
concern'd, and of which therefore it will not be amiſs to 

ſay a word or two by the way. 
War of Lewis, Cardinal of Bar, and Marquifs of Pont-a- Mouſ- 
Lorrain. ſon, being the laſt Tilue- Male of the Houſe of Bar, his Ne- 
| phews, the Children of Violaute his Siſter, Queen of 4rra- 
gon, were to be his Heirs. Among theſe Children, Viol an- 
te of Arragon had married Lewis II. King of Sicily, and 
Duke of Anjou, and had by him three Sons, Lewis, Rent 
and Charles. Of theſe Princes, the Cardinal Duke of Bar 


pitched upon Kens for his Heir, and married him to Iſabel- 
| la, 
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la, third Daughter of Charles Duke of Lorrain, who had 

no Iſſue-Male. It is ſaid, that Z/abel/a's two elder Siſters 
had renounced the Succeſſion of the Duke their Father. 
Kene being Duke of Bar by the Death of the Cardinal his 
Uncle, would likewiſe have taken Poſſeſſion of Lorrain, 
upon the Deceaſe of the Duke his Father-1n-iaw. But An- 
thony Earl of Vaudemont, Son of Frederick, younger Bro- 
ther of Duke Char/es, diſputed the Succeſſion with him. 
This was the Occaſion of a War between rkele two Princes; 


wherein King Charles took the Part of Renè his Brothe: -in= 


., and the Duke of Burgund) ſided with the Earl of 
Vaudemont. On the 2d of Jah this Year, the two Com- 
peritors fought at Bulegnewville a bloody Battle, whercin 
Rene was worſted, taken Priſoner, and carried to Dijon, 
There were T welve Hundred French lain in this Action. 
This Loſs no doubt helped to hinder King Charles trons 
continuing his Progreſs. 


The Affair concerning the See of Wincheſter, which the -7- 
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Duke of Glouceſter would have deprived the Cardinal of, S * **? 


was rather ſuſpended than determined in 1429, by zu 
Order which the Council gave the Prelate to forbear for / V 


that time officiating as Biſhop on St. George's Day. The cbeſter. 


Duke willing to take Advantage of the Cardinal's Abſence, 
who was with the King at Paris, managed it fo, that a- 
bout the End of this Year the Affair was brought upon 
the Board again. On the 6th of November, the King's 
Attorney-General appearing before the Council, required 
that the Cardinal ſhould be deprived of his See, athrming, 
that by the Laws of the Land, the fame Perſon could not 
be Cardinal and Biſhop at the ſame Time in England. He 
ſupported his Aſſertion with the Examples ol Si, Lang- 
ham and Robert Kibvarby, tormerly Archbiſhops of Caa- 
terbury, who, upon their being made Cardinals, reſigned 
the Archbiſhoprick. When he had done ſpeaking, the 
Duke of Glouceſter addreſſing himſelf to the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, required him to ſay, upon his Oath of Allegi- 
ance to the King, whether it was not true, that the Cardi- 
nal had obtained of the Pope an Exemption from the Jurit- 
diction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for himſelt. for 


the 
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Conference 
abort a 
Peace. 


Act. Pub. 
X. 500. 


1432. 
Henry re- 
turns to 


England. 
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the City, and for the whole Dioceſe of Mincheſter. His 
Aim was to ſhow by this how inconvenient it was to ſuf. 
fer a Cardinal to hold a Biſhoprick in England. The 
Biſhop of Worceſter replied, after ſome Intreaty, that the 
Biſhop of Lichfield being at Rome, had ſued for and ob- 
tained this Exemption for the Cardinal, who had reimburſed 
all the Charges; and that he had this from that Prelate's 
own Mouth. This Affair having been long debated, by 
reaſon of the two Parties in the Council, it was at length 
reſolved, that before any thing ſhould be decided, the Car- 
dinal ſhould be heard, and that the Judges ſhould be con- 
ſulted upon the Matter. Thus it was not yet poſſible fot 
the Duke of Glouceſter to compaſs his Ends. 

Whilſt Henry was in France, Pope Eugenius II. Suc- 
ceſſor of Martin V. had ſent thither the Cardinal of San- 
ta Crux, to try to perſuade the two Kings to a Peace. 
This Legate had at length prevailed with them to fend their 
Ambaſſadors to Auxerre. But this Congreſs was to no 
Purpoſe. They did not ſo much as come to a Conference, 

ecauſe, if we may believe the French Authors, the Am- 
baſſadors of England refuſed to acknowledge King Charles's 
as Ambaſſadors of France. The 31ſt of March the next 
year was however fixed upon for their Meeting: bur it 
was in vain, fince there was no Place appointed for holdin 
the Congreſs. The Court of England had named for Plc- 
nipotentiaries the Biſhop of Rocheſter and ſome others. 

Henry returned to England in the Beginning of the Yer 
1432, being full Ten Years of Age. As his Journey to 
France had produced no great Effects, fo his going from 
thence made no Alteration in his Affairs. 


| managed by the Duke of Bedford in France, and by the 
Ill state of Duke of Glouceſter in England. The Government of two 


The Duke of Kingdoms was no light burden to theſe Princes, at a Time 
Bedford in 
France, 


when the King's Affairs were manifeſtly going to Ruin. 
The Duke of Bedford was obliged to be always upon his 
Guard, in order to ſtand againſt Enemies who ſome time 
ſince were grown very formidable. But this was a ſmall 
Matter in Compariſon of his Trouble occaſioned bythe per- 
petual Diſtruſt he was in with reſpect to his own tens X 

Noe 


They were ſtil} 
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thoſe who pretended to be well- affected to him. The 1432, 
Duke of Bargundy's ambiguous Proceedings juſtly made 
him uneaſy. The Duke of Bretagne was no more to be 
depended upon. In (hort, ſince the Decline of the Affairs 
of the Engliſh, the Towns which ſeemed to ſide with them 
were faithtul only in proportion to the Strength of their 
Gairiſons. The Regent had experienced the Truth of this, 
Paris 1telt, the Metropolis, on which it may be laid all 
depended, was not ſo well-diſpoſcd as that he could rely 
upon its Loyalty, or at leaſt its Attachment to the Intereſt 
of England wholly depended upon that of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Add to this the inconſiderable Aids of Men 
and Money which the Duke of Bedford receiv'd from E-7- 
land, at a Time when he ſtood moſt in need of them. 10 
complete his Misfortune, the Regent found himſelf con— 
ſtrained to bear almoſt the whole Weight of the publick 
Affairs, as well Military as Civil, upon his own Shoulders: 
thoſe who had aſſiſted him in the Beginning of his Re- 
gency being for the moſt Part either dead or Priſoners in 
the Hands of the Enemy. In this Perplexity, he reſolved Exchange 
to ſend to King Charles, and propoſe the Exchange of 7al- La bot 
bot for Xaintrailles, and his Offer was accepted. As he g 
durſt not leave Paris, and as the War was carrying on in Act. pub. 
ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, he could not well do with- X. 507. 
out luch a General as Talbot, though to procure him he 

was forced to give one as good to the Enemy. 
If the Affairs of the Erpliſh were upon an ill Foot in Continua- 
France, they were in no better Poſture in England. Sub- tion of the 
ſidies were granted by the Parliament with great ReluCtance, e, 

a m + . . E cen 
for carrying on fo deſtructive a War, of which People % Pale 
began to be tired, ſince it proſpered not as formerly. On of Glou- 
the other Hand, the Quarrel betwe:n the Duke of Glou- celter 
ceſter and the Cardinal (till continued with greater Bitterneſs me To N 
than ever, and began to turn to the Duke's Diſadvantage. ; 
In the laſt Year's Parliament the Cardinal had found means ThCard;- 
to gain the Commons to his Side, and thereby to give his »a! gains 
Adverſary a grievous Mortification. The Houſe, willing one. 
to ſhow him Marks of their Favour, had preſented to the Tay, 
King a Petition, intreating him that he would be pleaſed, 
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he had to the King's and the People's Wants. 
were accepted, and whatever had been ſeized was returned 
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in Conſideration of the great Services the Cardinal had 
done the State, to give him a full Pardon for what he might 
have done contrary to the Laws, particularly with regard 


to the Statute of Præmunire. This was a deciſive Stroke 
for the Cardinal, ſince the Commons Petition being granted, 
he was skreened from all Prolecution. However the Duke 
of Glouceſter did not give lout. He pretended, that not- 
withſtanding the Pardon, he had Evidences to produce, 
which would prove the Cardinal guilty of Nigh- Treaſon, 
a Crime which could not be ſuppoſed to be included in the 
Letters of Pardon. The Cardinal, who was then in Flay- 
ders about the King's Affairs, forthwith repaired to Lon- 
don without asking Leave, and by that Means gave 
his Enemy a Handle to order his Baggage to be leized. 
Next Day after his Arrival he went to the Houſe of Lords, 
and ſaid, he was come to clear himſelf of the Crimes they 
pretended to lay to his Charge, and to vindicate his Inno- 
cence againſt any Perſon whatever that ſhould: offer to be 
his Accuſer. The Duke of Glouceſter not thinking proper 
to ſtand by what he had ſaid, Anſwer was made the Pre- 
late, that as no body appeared to accuſe him, they acknow- 
ledged him for a loyal Subject. He returned the Horſe 
Thanks for this Declaration, and defired it might be drawn 
up in Form ; which was granted. Then ,he complained 
that upon his landing at Sandwich his Baggage had been 
ſeized, and requeſted that 1t might be reſtored. He 
maintained that the Seizure was made without juſt Cauſe, 
and offered to lend the King Six Thouſand Pounds for fix 
Years, on Condition that if in that Time the Seizure ap- 
peared to be law ful, the Money lent ſhould be forfeited to 
the King's Uſe. He offered alſo to lend him the like 
Sum, and to defer the Demand of the Thirtcen Thouſand 
Marks due to him on another Account, provided the Pay- 
ment of the whole ſhould be aſſigned out of the next Sub/idy 
ary to the King. His Aim was to ſhow what regard 


His Offers 


him. Thus the Duke of Glouceſter was ſo far from being 
"ble to hurt his Enemy, that he had the Mortification to 
g - ger” oh 
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ſee him receive the Applauſes of both Houſes. Mean while 
their Diſſentions produced very ill Effects. As the Duke 
of Glonceſter had Friends and Adherents in the Council, the 
Oppoſition generally between the two Parties could not 
but be very prejudicial to the King's Affairs. Whillt the 
Duke and Cardinal minded only their own private Con- 
cerns, the War in France was neglected, though it was 


more neceſſary than ever to cxert their utmoſt towards 
carrying it on. 
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If England had known how to improve her Advantages, Tadelence 
ſhe had a very favourable Opportunity to repair ſome of Ki. 


her Loſſes. King Charles languiſhed in the Armsof Apnes 
Sorrel his Miſtreſs, and left to his Miniſters and Generals 
the Care of his moſt important Affairs. Nothing affected 
him but his Pleaſures, It was not without extreme Re- 
luctence that he beſtowed a f:w Moments upon the War 
and Affairs of State. So impatient was he to return to his 
Pleaſures, which theſe troubleſome Matters obliged him to 
break off, thar he fought only how to commit to the Care 
of another, Whatever might give him any Diſturbance. La 
Trimonills his Favourite was generally accuſed of ſoothing 
him in this ſupine and indolent State. But the more 
clear- ſighted plainly {aw the King began to grow weary of 
him, and that he was unciſy under the Yoke he had put 
upon his own Neck, The Conſtable, though Abſent, was 
ſoon informed ho the Cafe ſtova, The Spies he kept at 
Court were too ſharp for a Thing of that Moment to be 
long a Secret to him. As be was of a proud and violent 
Soirit, he could not bear without Indignation ro ſee La 
Trimouille get the ſtart of him, and had formed a Deſign 
to ſerve him in the ſame manner as he had done Louver, De 
Giac and Beaulieu. The Moment he came to know that 
the King no longer looked upon La Trimouille with the 
ſame Eye as formerly, he immediately ſet about working his 
Ruin. Bur as he ſaw that though he removed this Favourite, 
he was not fo much in the King's good Graces as to have 
any Proſpect of being in his Place, he formed a Proj: 
ot introducing Charles of Anjou the Queen's Brother into 
that Poſt, A ſtrange Project, to attempt to take from a 

ei, . Qq 2 


Charles.“ 


Troublesin 
his Court, 


Prince 
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1432. Prince one Favourite and give him another againſt his Will, 
or at leaſt without conſulting him ! As ſoon as the Conſta- 
ble had prepared every Thing at Court, and Matters were 

La Tri- ripe for Execution, La Trimonille was ſeized in his Bed, in 


mouille 75 


5 the King's own Houſe, who was then at Chinon, and com- 
removed, 


mitted to Priſon at Montreſor. Charles was enraged at the 
News, and would immediately have gone and taken Ven- 
geance. But when he ſaw all the Princes of the Blood, and 
all the Great Mcn at Court declare againſt La Trimonille, 
he durſt not proceed any farther. He called to Mind with 
Dread the Confederacy formed againſt him when he 
would have {creened Louvet, and was afraid of the like a- 
and gain. Beſides, his Diiguſt for the Favourite, who was 
Charles F only ſo in Name, being added to this Reaſon of State, he 
_ caſt him off without much Concern. Charles of Anjou 
veurite, came to give him Comfort, and ſucceeded fo well, that ac- 
cording to the Corſtabic's Scheme, he became the Favourite, 
and La 7rimonille was forgot. 

t is caly to judge that a Prince of Charles's Character, 
who hated nothing more than War, and kept as far from it 
as poſſible, would not have been very formidable to the 
Duke of Bedford, if the Succours which the Duke received 

from England had been ſufficient to enable him to make 
ſome conſiderable Attempt. But he could no longer keep 
an Army in the Field without draining his Garritons and 
expoſing the Towns either to be taken by ſurprize, or 
tempted to follow the Example of thaſe Places that had vo- 

luntarily ſurrendered to King Charles, 
Lagni About the End of the laſt Year Foucaut had taken from 
talen by the Duke Lagzi, a Place often taken and retaken, and 
theFrench. hich the Neighbourhood of Paris render'd of great Im- 
portance. A little after tne Regent had attempted to re- 
rake it, but without Succeſs, In the Beginning of this 
Year the Marſha) de Iſle-Adam and the Earl of Arundel 
had attacked it in vain, having been obliged to give over 
The Eng- their Enterprize by a vigorous Sally from the Town. At 
lich endea- laſt in the Beginning of Auguſt, the Duke of Bedford went 
in 10 re. himſelf and beſieged it with an Army of fix Thouſand 
tate it. Men. But onthe 19th of the ſame Month the Baſtard of 


Orleans 
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Orleans got a Convoy in, maugre the Precautions and Vi- 
gilance of the Duke, afrer which he retired anc paſſed the 
Marne. His March having made the Duke appicner five 
that he held ſome Intel] gence in Paris, he {udocnly raiſed 
the Siege in order to prevent his Deſigns. Thus Lagni was 
befieged three Times in vain within the Space of leven or 
eight Months. 

On the other Side, a ſmall Body of French drawn out The French 
of the Garriſons near the Loire had ſurprized Montargis, ſurprize 
But as the Caſtle made a brave Defence, the French not be- ph pee g. 
ing able either to take it by Storm or keep the Towm, were ig x 
forced to march off. In Nor mandy twelve Hundred En- 
ſoliſh inveſted La Hire in Louviers, and after a three Months 
Blockade, conſtrained the Place to capitulate, 

Theſe were Matters of little Moment. But onthe 13th Death of 
of November there happened one of much greater Conſe- Y P 
quence; and that was the Death of Ann of Burgundy, GE Bed- 

Dutcheſs of Bedford. This Loſs affected not the Duke 
her Spouſealone, but all the Exgliſþ with him, ſince it broke 

the Bond of Friendſhip between the Dukes of Bedford and 
Burgundy, ard ſince the Coldnels which ſucceeded their 
Union, proved very fatal to England. 

The Council of Baſil had been ſitting ever ſince laſt Year, Ambaſſj to 
but England had ſent thither no Ambaſſadors. About the % Council 
End ot this Year, the Pope and Council who were quarrel- EL — 
ling about Pre- eminence, having ſent each apart Legates to X. ; 10 : 
the King, the Archbiſhop of Tork, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
the Earl of Huntington, and ſeveral others were appointed 
by the Board to go tothe Council. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1433 there happened in 1433. 
Normandy a dangerous Inſurrection, which would have /«rretts- 
been no leſs fatal to the Exgliſhthan the raiſing of the Siege dof age 
of Orleans, it by their Diligence, they had not timely 4 
prevented Part of rhe Miſchief which might have enſued, 

Sixty Thouland Peaſants of that Province having taken up 


Arms, 


1433. 


* He buried her at the Celeſtine's in Paris, within the Chanel of 
Orleans, where a noble Tomb of Black Marble, with her Effigies as 
a Princeſs placed thereon, is ſtill to be ſeen. Her Epitaph ſays, ſhe 
died November the 4th. 1432 Dugdale. | 
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1433. Arms, divided themſelves into two Bodies, one of which 
conſiſting of forty Thouſand Men, marched into V- 
in, and the other towards Caen. Had Charles's Arn; 
been near enough to ſupport them, he would without Dif- 
pute have over-run all Normandy. The Rebels ſoon be- 
came Maſters of Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, and Lillebonne, 
In all likelihood they would have made a much greater Pro- 
greſs, if the Earl of Arundel had not with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition marched againſt thoſe that were got together in 
Vexin. As theſe Men had no Perſon of Note to head 
them, they ſuffered them ſelves to be ſurprized in the Night, 
and eaſily yielded him a Victory which was more advanta- 
gious to his Maſter than glorious for him. Thoſe of Caen, 
though not ſo numerous, would have given him more 
Trouble, becauſe the Marſhal of Riexx was gone to head 
them. But terrified at the News of the Defeat of their 
Companions, they returned to their Homes, The Mat ſhil 
ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, took with him ſome of the 
molt couragious and retired to Dieppe. Mean while Arundel 
taking Advantage of their Conſternation, found Means to 
recover Caen and Lillebonne. But Dieppe and Har fleur, Places 
of great Importance, remained in the Hands of the French. 

The Dubeof This very Year another Thing helped to embroil the 
Bedford Affairs of the Evoliſh. The Duke of Bedford being a 
pate - | Widower, took to Wife in March Faquelina of Luvem- 
3 burg Daughter to James of Luxemburg Earl of St. Pol. 
burg. The Duke cf Burgundy was extremely offended that this 
The ay Marriage ſhould be made without his Knowledge. He 
i added thought the Duke of Bedford ought to have ſhown him 
with it. more Reſpect, ſince beſides their being united toge- 
ther by ſo many Ties, he married the Daughter of 
one of his Yaſſals. T here is no doubt but the Duke of 
Bedford, who was very prudent and circumſpect, had his 
Reaſons for haſtening his Marriage without imparting 
it to the Duke of Burgundy. However, as it greatly 
concerned him to keep fei with that Prince, he paid him 
ſome Compliments by the Cardinal of Wincheſter, who pro- 
cured an Interview at St. Omer, where the two Princes met 
in April, But an unhappy Diſpute about Precedency hin- 


dered 
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dered their Reconcilia: ion, and cauſed them to part extreme- 
ly incenſed with one another. Theſe two Princes had of » 
ten been together without any Conteſt upon that Score, 
But the Duke of Burgund) was under a Neceſſity of ſtart- 
ing ſome Diſpute at the I ime Iam ſpeaking of, to the end 
it might ſerve for a Cloak to the Steps he intended to 
make. He owned Henry for King of France, and the Duke 
of Bedford for Regent, and Uncle of the prelent King, 
how therefore could he pretend to take Place of him ? 


311 
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During this Year nothing of Moment happened with The De 7; 


regard to the War. Charles ſe:med to have wholly thrown Bürs 


d 


off all Care of his Affairs, in order to reliſh with the great- ons 
er Guſt the Pleaſures of Love and Eaſe. The Duke of 


Bedford was weak, and as he received no longer any Sup- 
plies from England, he thought more of keeping what he 
had than of making new Conqueſts. Mean while, though 
the Dake of Burgundy propoſed to make a ſeparate Peace 
with Charles, he believed he ſhould do it upon better 
Terms, in cafe he came not empty-handed. To that 
End, he became Maſter of St. Valery which Gaucour had 
taken by Surprize. The Town of Ham defended by the 
Baſtard of Orleans and Xaintrailles, with Laon and Provins 
were taken allo by him. On the other Side, the Earl of 
Arundel having beſieged Silley-le- Guillaume in Maine, the 
Conſtable Richmond obliged him to tai the Siege. But 


the French were ſcarce gone when the Earl marched back 
and took the Town. 


the French. 


In the mean Time, the Council of Exgland were more The Dube of 
intent upon Means how to bring about a Peace, than how Orleans e/- 


to recover what the King had loſt in France. The Duke, me- 


0 : diate A 
of Orleans, who was {till a Priſoner at London, had made peace. 


the firſt Overtures, and offered to uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
vours towards a Buſineſs on the finiſhing of which de- 
pended his Freedom. To compaſs his Ends, he had pro- 
poſed to bring to Calais, or any other Place the Council 
ſhould name, the Queen Dowager of Sicily, Charles of 


Anjou her Son, the Duke of Bretagne, with the Earls of 


Richmond and St. Giles his Brothers, the Duke of Alen/on, 
the Earls of Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, and the 
EEO Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop of Rheimz, in order to treat with the Ambaſſa- 
dors of England. He demanded likewiſe Permiſſion to be 
at the Congreſs, that he might forward to the utmoſt of 
his Power, the Concluſion of a Peace. As his Aim was to 
engage the Court of England to enter into Negotiation, he 
made appear that the Engliſh would be Gainers by the Trea- 
ty, whether it was broken off, or whether it ſucceeded, 
Theſe are the two Articles he propoſed to the Council for 
his own Part. 


Firſt, In Caſe the Peace ſhould be concluded between 
Henry and the Dauphin (tor ſo he called King Charles, he 
promiſed to do Homage to Henri, as often as he ſhould be 
required, and never to own any other King of France than 
him, or his law ful Succeſſors. 

II. He promiſed the ſame Thing for all his Vaſſals, for 
the Duke of Alenſon, for the Earls of Armagnac, Perdriac, 
Augouleme, the Dukes of Milan and Savoy. 


In another Article he ſuppoſed that the Dauphin would 
be contented with an honourable and conſiderable Appen- 
nage, which was the very Thing the Engliſh drove at in this 
Negotiation. 

But as it might happen that a Peace ſhould not be con- 
cluded; in that Caſe, the Duke bound himſelf to acknow- 
ledge enry for ſole and rightful King ot France. He pro- 
miſed morcover to give him up Blois, Orleans, and all the 
Places of his Inheritance, with Rochelle, Mont St, Michel, 
Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, Poitiers, Tournay, Beziers, and 
Loches, or what other Towns he liked inſtead of theſe, ex- 
cept Rochelle and Mont St. Michel, which were not to be 


changcd tor others. 


That if the King ſhould be pleaſed to make him a Grant 
of any Demeſus in England, he would own him as King of 
England, tor his Liege-Lord, and as {uch ſwear Fealty to 
him. 

That he would do what in him lay to put the King in 
Poſſeſſion of the Countries and Cities of France, which did 

not 
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not yet acknowledge him, and that he would ſerve him at 1433. 
his own Expence. | 

T hat in Caſe the Treaty came not to a happy Iſſue, he 
promiſed to return a Priſoner to England, till all the Arti- 
cles above were performed on his Part, on Condition that 
he ſhould afterwards be ler at Liberty without Ranſom. 

Theſe Articles, which had been before concerted between They are 
the King's Commiſſioners and the Duke, having been accepred. 
agreed to by the Council, the Duke ſigned and ſealed them 
and ſwore to obſerve them, "Then Paſ5-Porrs were got rea- 
dy for the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and all the relt men- 
tioned in the firſt Article, that they might repair to Calais 
in October. The Council appointed al:o Plenipotentiaries 
to go and treat with the French. 


When one conſiders the Engagements the Duke of Or- Reaſon; 
leans entered into by theſe Articles of Agreement, one can- #-) e 
not but be convinced that he joined with the Court of ee. of 

. * ; , . eans 

France, to impoſe upon the Court of Exgland. This evi- ,,; n 

dently appears by the Hopes he gave that Charles would be {#ncerely. 
ſatisfied with a bare Aopennage: A Thing moſt certainly 
far enough trom that Prince's Thoughts, and which was 
inſinuated purely to make the Exgliſh the more readily to 
fall into the Snare, Moreover by engaging to bring to 
Calais the Queen of Sicily and the other French Princes and 
Lords, he would have ic infinuated, that it was their In- 
tention to endeavour to make a Peace upon that Foot, which 
was however directly contrary to their Deſign, as plainly 
appeared afterwards. In the next Place, the humble man- 
ner wherein the Duke ſpoke of the King of England, call- 
ing him all along in the Articles his King and Sovereign 
Lord, is a clear Evidence that he flattered him only to de- 
ceive him. In ſhort, he promiſed Things that were be- 
yond his power: For Inſtance, to give up Places which 
belonged not to him. But this was the very Thing where- 
in the Fraud conſiſted, becauſe his Aim was to make be- 
lieve, that he was impowered to do ſo, though rhe Court 
of France did not think proper to act openly in the Matter. 
Theſe are not bare Conjectures. The Sequel of this Ne— 
Vor. V. Rr gotiation 
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Negotiation will plainly ſhow that the Duke did not act 
with Sincerity. This however is the very Duke of Or- 
leans whom the French would fain put upon us ſor a Saint, 


and upon whoſe Account The Maid pretended to have di- 
vers Revelations. 


It is very ealy to perceive that the Duke of Orleans act- 
ed in concert with the Court of France, when one con- 


ſiders that Charles was already agrecd with the Duke of 
Burgundy, who only wanted a Pretence to break with Eng- 
land. The Conſtable Richmont had put the finiſhin 

Stroke to a ſeparate Treaty, at a Conſerence he had held 
with the Duke at Nevers. He had repaired to that City 
under Colour of making up a Difference between the Duke 
ot Burgund) and the Earl of Clermont, There it was 
that all che Articles of the ſeparate Peace were agreed upon 
with the Duke. Nothing was wanting but to {furniſh him 
with en Opportunity to take this Step. And to this the 
Project ot. a Conference about a general Peace was made 
ſublervient. It was well known that the Engliſh would 
not agree tothe Terms which ſhould be propoled to them, 
and their Refuſal it was that the Duke of Burgundy was 
to uſe as a Pretence to make a ſeparate Peace. This was 
the real Motive of the Duke of Orleaxs's large Offers to 
the King of England, in caſe a Peace was not concluded. 
The Deſign was to engage Henry's Council in this Ne- 
gotistion, by putting them in hopes, that whether thc 
'Freaty ended in a Peace, or whether it came to nothing, 
England would ſtill be a great Gainer. The Duke of Bed. 
ford and the Council of Exgland, who knew nothing of 
what had paſſed between King Charles and the Duke of 
Burgund), fell into the Snare. As toon as they had con- 
ſented to the propoied Negoriaticn, the Duke of Burgun- 
dy pretending to be ſtill ſtrictly united with the Engliſh, 
ordered it ſo, that inſtead of Calais the City of Arras 


was pitched upon for the Place of Congreſs, where all the 


Cont Has 
ion Of the 
Har 1.2 
France. 


Parties concerned were to fend their Amvaſſadors, We 
(hall ite preſently what was done at this Congress. 

Mcan while, the War in France was turned into down- 
right pillaging and roboing. The two Kings being too 


. weak to keep great Armies on Foot, nothing was done on 


either 
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either Side but by ſmall Bodies and Parties. The moſt 1434 
remarkable Occurrences of this Year were theſe. The 
French having ſurprized Rze in Picardy, the Earl of Arun- 

del haſtned thither in order to endeavour to retake the 
Town. Whilſt he was upon his March, he heard that 

the French were fortitying [Jerberoy near Beaudait, and 
thought it his beſt Way to drive them from thence before 

their Works were finiſhed. He ſat down therefore before 

that Place; but upon Notice that Vn, and Xaintrailles 

were approaching with Twelve Hundred Men, he raiſed 

the Siege to go and meet them. A bloody Battle enſued, 
wherein the Earl of Arundel was mortally wounded and De2th of 


made Priſoner. He died within a few Days, to the great ow hb of 
Arundel, 


Grief of the Duke of Bedford. e 

About the ſame Time the Earlof Clermont, now Duke TETH 
of Bourbon by the Death of the Duke his Father, became 
Maſter of Corbeil and Brie-Compre- Robert, which wee ſolu 
to him by the Governors. A Scotch Othcer found like- 

Wiſe the Means to take Vincennes, but he could nor keep it, 

In the mean Time, Talbot being arrived from England Talbot ar: 
with Three or Four Thouſand Men, to whom he joined ” 004-8 
{ome other Troops drawn out of the Garriſons, was in — — 
ſuch manner Maſter of the Field that all the French vaniſh- tales ſeve- 
ed before him. So that without much Oppoſition he re- ral Places, 
took Beaumont upon Oyſe, Creii, Pont St. Maixance, and 
Clermont in Beauvaiſts. He even began the Sicge of Beau- 
vais, but the bad Weather obliged him to give it over, 

During theſe little Exploits, King Charles went and took 
2 Turn into Languedoc and Dauphine. 

The Froſt which was very ſevere about the End of this Charles 
Year and the Beginning of the next, hindered not the two e e 5 
Parties from continuing the War all the Winter by Sieges, 04,51, ye 
and Surprizings of divers Places. The French had a great 1 of the 
Advantage, in that moſt of the Engliſh Towns thought War. 
of ſurrendring to King Charles, fince the Decline of rhe 
Affairs of the Exg/iſh. But it was not from theſe Succel- 
ſes ſo inconliderable in themſelves, that Charles expected 
the Concluſion of the War. It muſt have been a long 
while before he could have taken one by one all the Places 

or, V. Kr 2 the 
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the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of in France. The Congreſs 
which was to be at Arras afforded him a much better 
Proſpect, ſince he was ſure of making a Peace there with 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

The News being ſpread over all Europe that a Peace be- 
tween France and England was going to be negotiated at 
Arras, there was ſcarce a Sovereign Prince but what had 


a mind to ſend Ambaſſadors thither. Pope Eugenius II. 


and the Council of Baſil, who were ſtill at Variance, ſent 
theirs alſo, but ſeparately. From the Pope came the Car- 
dinal of Santa Crux; and from the Council the Cardinals 
of Cyprzs and Arles. King Charles ſent Seventeen Pleni- 
potentiaries, at the Head of whom was the Conſtable Rich- 
mon. Henry appointed T wenty-feven for France and 


England, of whom the Duke of Burgundy was the Full, 


with Power to Eight of them, viz. Four Engliſh and 
Four French, (among whom were to be the Duke of Bur- 


gundy and the Archbiſhop of York) to ſign the Peace. 


Afterwards the ſame Power was given to the Cardinal of 
Winchefter. Hitherto the Duke of Bedford and Council 
of England were perſwaded of the Sincerity of the Duke 
of Burgundy, This is evident from his being entruſted 
with the Seciet of the Embally, ſince nothing could be 
It muſt be con- 
felled, that this Prince ated a baſe Part at this Congrels. 
Shortly aſter, they had private Intelligence in Fngland 
that he had deſired the Pope to abſolve him from his Oath 
to Ieury V. Whereupon the King writ to the Pope to 
know whether it was true. Eugenius ſent back word, that 
no French Prince had ever applied to him for any fuch 
Thing; that he had never granted any ſuch Diſpenſation; 
and that for the future, he would behave in that reſpcct lo 
as the King ſhould have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, We thall 
fee in the Sequel how well he performed his Promiſe. 

The Congreſs of Arras was opened on the 6th of Auguſt. 
It began with King Charles's Propoſals. His Ambaſſadots 
offered, in his Name, to the King of England, Norm anay 
and Guienne, provided he would quit the Title of King of 


| France, and do Homage for thoſe two Provinces : That is 


tO 


* 


— 


ay 
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to ſay, he offered as a Favour the two Provinces which 


the King of England was entirely poſſeſſed of, a Favour 
which he was to purchaſe with the Reſignation of the Title 
of King of France, and of a great Part of the Kingdom 
ſtill in his Hands. Tho' there was no other Proof of 
Charles's being ſure of bringing off the Duke of Burgun 

from the Side of the Engliſh, this alone would be ſufficient. 
For on what other Grounds could Charles, who for three 
Years paſt was not able to bring an Army into the Field, 
make ſuch a Propoſal * But, as it has been obſerved, his In- 
tent was not to conclude a Peace with the Exgliſh, but only 
to afford the Duke of Burgundy a Pretence to do as he had 


already reſolved. The Ambaſſadors of E gland, ſurprized The Eng- 
at an Offer ſo very wide of what the Duke of Orleans had liſh with- 


made them expect, ſuddenly broke off the Conference, and 


r4W With 
1 ndigna- 


withdrew extremely diſſatisfied, without vouchſafing to gion. 


return an Anſwer. Here it is that ſeveral French Authors 
diſplay their Eloquence, to ſhew to what Height the Eng- 
liſh had carried their Pride and Inſolænce, ſince they reject- 
td ſo reaſonable Offers. A remarkable Inſtance of the utual 
Prejudice of Hiſtorians in favour of their own Nation. 


The withdrawing of the Exgliſb ſurpriz'd neither the 15+ Dute 
Duke of Burgundy nor the French Ambaſſadors. They 9 BÞt- 


muſt needs have forefcen, that ſuch Offers would not be 
hearkened ro, One may affirm on the contrary, that in 


gunde 
macesa e- 
parate 


making fo unreaſonable a Propoſal, conſidering the Poſture Peace ut 
of Affairs, their fole Aim was to induce the Enzliſh Am- Charles 


baſſadors to do as they did. They did not fail however to 
make a great Noiſe about their abrupt Departure, and to 
repreſent it as a clear Evidence that they never intended to 
make Peace. It was this likewiſe that gave the Duke of 
Burgundy a Pretence to conclude a ſeparate Treaty with King 
Charles. He pretended, he was not obliged to follow their 
Humour, or to render the War everlaſting for their ſake. 
Upon this Foundation the Pope's Legare abſolved him from 
all the Oaths he had taken, as well to the late as the preſent 
King of England. After that a ſeparate Peace was ſoon 
concluded, the Articles being all agreed upon already. Ne- 
ver had King of France mids ſo diſhonourable a Peace. 


Charles 
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Charles was bound by this Treaty to diſown the Murder 
of Duke John, to deliver up the Murderers, or if they 
were not in his Power, to baniſh them the Realm: He 
promiſcd to found certain Chapels where the Soul of the de. 
ceaſed was to be prayed for Day and Night. He agreed 
that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate the Prieſts that 
were to ofhiciate, and that a Croſs ſhould be erected on Mon. 
zerean Bridge, for a ſtanding Monument of the Repara. 
tion of the Murder. He was bound mor:over to pay 
fifty Thouſand Crowns of Gold for Duke John's Equi- 
page which was pillaged; to yield up to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy certain Towns, to make him amends for the Charges 
of the War. Laſtly, he freed him from all Homage du— 
ring his Life. The Duke conſented on his part, that the 
King might redeem the Towns of St. Quentin, Peronue, 
Amiens, Corbie, ſituated on the Somme, tor four Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns. One may ſee by this Article that the 
Duke was not a Shave to his Conſcience, ſince he ſold to 
Frauce the very Places he held by the Bounty of the King 
of England, purſuant to the Engagements he had entered 
into with the Duke of Bedford, It wil not be amiſs to 
remerk, that the Service the Duke of Burgunch did France 


zu making a ſeparate Peace, vailly outweighed in the Opi- 


non of the French Uiſtorians all that he had ever dons 
«g3inft his Country. This has made them very careful in 
what they have ſaid of him before the Treaty of Arras, 
for fear it ſhould not agree with what they had to ſay af- 
terwards, But after this happy Peace, they have extolled 
tothe Skies his Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Probity. He was 
however the Man who for the fake of Revenge h:d ruined 
France, and found no other way to make amends for his 
F3ult, but by a notorious Piece of Treachery to England. 
What would the French not have ſaid, if he had always 
continued firm to the Exgliſ ? J am ſorry I am obliged to 
ſpeak thus of a Prince, to whom was given the Sir- name of 
Good. But it ſerves to ſhew, how it happens ſometimes, 
that the Sir-names and Encomiums beſtowed on Princes il 
-27ce With their real Characters. 
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I ſay nothing of the Diſpenſation granted to the Duke 
of Burgundy on the Score of his Oath. Every one may 
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make what Reflections upon it he pleaſes ; I ſhall only add At P lis 


that m November they publithed in England Pope Emnge- of 


nius's Letter above mentioned, atteſted by the King. 


Probably it was to let the Publick ſee the Honeſty of the 
Court of Rome. 


25 


As ſoon as the Fngliſi had loſt the A ſſiſtance of the Duke The Tre 17, 
of Burgundy, their Affairs began to decline fo viſibly, that 9 tas 


it portended their ſudden Ruin. As they had not I roops 


Somme, which they had given up to the Duke of Burgur- 
dy, being now againſt them, they found themſelves under 
a Neceſſity to have an Eye upon that Quarter, for fear they 
might be made uſe of to invade the neighbouring Provin- 
ces. Wherefore, their whole Care was confined to the De- 
fence of Normandy and Paris, it being impoſſible to guard 
all amidſt the continual Revolts of the Towns committed 
to the Care of the Inhabitants. Hindan, St. Denys, Por - 
toiſe, Melun, Pont St. Maixance, Meulant, were in the 
Number of thoſe which voluntarily furrendered to the 
French during the Congreſs at Arras, or a little before. 
The Duke of Bedford having retaken St. Denys, razed the 
Walls to the Ground. Then he ordered Meulaut to be 
inveſted; but the Baſtard of Orleans raiſed the Siege, The 
Lord of Chatillon, Governor of Epernay tor the Engliſh, 
being gone our of the Town, found the Gztes ſhut a- 


gainſt him at his Return, and the Inhabitants called in the 
French. | 


coanges the 
2 Liffarrs of 

enough to defend all the Places, they were obiiged to rely % Enolith 

upon the Loyalty of the Inhabitants, who very often ſor che 


proved falſe. On the other Hand, the Towns upon the 4¼¼e. 


[/abella, Queen Dowager of France, ſezing the flouriſhe Dore 
ing Condition of the King her Son, whom the morrally e a- 
hated, and the forlorn State of the Exgliſu, died at Paris s 


with Gricf and Vexation, twelve Days after the Conclu- 
ſion of the Treaty of Arras. She was univerially hated 
by the French, who looked upon herasthe Principal Cauſe 
of the Ruin of the Kingdom. The Evg'ih did not much 


eſteem 
| 


Vari 


Ba- 
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eſteem her; at leaſt, they ſhowed but little Regard for 
her, ſince ſhe was become of no Service to them. 

Her Deceaſe was of little Conſequence to either of the 
Parties. But the Death of the Duke of Bedford, which 
happened on the 14th of the ſame Month at Roan, was of 
infinitely greater Merit. It is very probable, that his Vex- 
ation at being thus impoſed upon by King Charles and the 
Duke of Burgundy, was a great Means of rhrowing him in- 
to the Fit of Sickneſs of which he died, four Days before 
the Concluſion of the Treaty of Arras, the fatal News 
whereof he expected to hear every Moment. He foreſaw 
with mortal Grief, that the Affairs of the King his Nephew 
were going to be reduced to a very wretched State, and 
without any Proſpect of being ever reſtored. During the 
whole Courſe of his Adminiſtration, he had behaved with 
that Wiſdom and Prudence, as juſtly made him pals for one 
of the greateſt Men of his Time. His Valour and other 
martial Virtues had ſhone with no leſs Luſtre on all Occa- 
lions, where he had commanded in Perſon. Had he been 
well aſſiſted by England, he would, in all appearance, have 
ended the War to his own Glory and the young King's Ad- 
vantage, ſince he wanted no Qualification proper to accom- 
pliſh the greateſt Enterprizes. But unfortunately for him, 
he ſaw himſelf abandoned when he ſtood moſt in need of 
Help. The only Thing they could tax him with, was his 
ſuffering himſelf to be over-reached in the Buſineſs of the 
Congreſs of Arras. Bur where is the Man that can always 
be upon his Guard againſt Treachery Nothing better 


ſhows the Eſteem the World ought to have of this illuſtri- 


ous Prince, than the Regard Lewis XI. Son of Charles VII. 
expreſſed for him, at a Time when he could have no In- 
ducement to flatter him. Lewis being one Day in the 
Church of Roa», and looking upon the Duke of Bedford's 
Tomb, a certain Lord of his Retinue adviſed him to de- 


 moliſh 


* He was buried in Notre Dare Church, under a plain Tomb of 

d'ack Marble, with an Fprrarh upon a Copper Plate, and his Arms 

arter'd betwixt two Oftrich-Feathers fixed upon a Pillar of the 
ae it, Duzdale, 
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moliſh that ſtanding Monument of the Diſhonour of the 
French, No, replied che K ing, Let the Aſhes of Prince reſt 
in Peace, who were he alive would make the boldeſt of us 
tremble. I rather wiſh they had cretted a more ſtatcly Mo- 
nument to his Hononr. 

Immediately after the Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
the Duke of Jork was appointed Regent of France. But 
Henry Duke of Somerſet who aſpired to that Dignity, ma— 
naged it ſo by his Intrigues that his Rival's Patent was de- 
ferred a good while. In all lkehhood he was in hopes he 
ſhould be able to get the Court to change in his Favour, 
This Delay proved extremely prejudicialto the King's At- 
fairs, as will be ſeen in the Relation of the next Ycar's Oc- 
currences. 

All England was exceedingly enraged at the News of the 
Duke of Burgund ys Deſection. They did not ſpare to 
give him the moſt opprobrious Names. Mean while the 
Duke being willing to ſhow (ti]] ſome regard for Henry, 
ſeat two Heralds to make his Excuſe tor concluding a le- 
parate Peace, on Pretence that his Subjects were over-bur— 
dened by the continuance of the War. This is the common 
Pretence for all Peaces, though generally when a Wer 1s 
taken in Hand, the Intereſts of the poor People are little 
regarded. The Duke offered at the fame Time his Media- 
tion to Henry, it he had a Mind to conclude a Peace with 
King Charles. This Offer was looked upon as a freth In- 
ſult. The Truth is, what could one have expected from 
the Mediation of a Prince who had juſt facr:ticed ſo open- 
ly the Intereſt of England to his own Advantage? There- 
fore they vouchſafed not to anſwer his Letters, which 
beſides were writ1a a Stile very diftecent from what he was 
wont to uſe. His Heralds were received with Indignity. 
The Law of Nations had like to have bcen violated on their 
account, and the Populace were very near tearing in Pic- 
ces all the Fleming and Burg undiaus then in England, 
ſo incenled were they againſt their Prince. But in behav- 
ing thus, they could not do him a greater Piece of Service. 
He wanted a Pretence to join his Forces with the French, 
and he did not fail to find one in the Inſults done to his He- 
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1436. ralds and Subjects. Accordingly in the Month of Aay 


The Con- 


ſtable ap- 
proaches 
Paris, 


and takes 
it. 


this very Year, he ſent to the Conſtable Richmont five 
Hundied Lances, under the Command of the Earl of La- 
lain, and by that openly declared himſelf an Enemy to the 

King of England. | 
The Conſtable having joined theſe Succours to fix or ſe- 
ven T houtand Men he had drawn together from other Pla- 
ces, approached Paris, where there was but fifteen Hundred 
Engliſh, under the Command of Sir Richard Woodville. 
Belides that this Garriſon was very weak for the Defence 
of lo large a City, the Conſtable held Intelligence with the 
Inhabitants, who being almoſt all Friends of the Duke of 
Burgundy, had ſided with England purely out of regard to 
that Prince. Whilſt he remained firm tothe King of Eng- 
land, Paris needed no other Guard bur her own Citizens : 
But upon his declaring for King Charles, they all changed 
with him. So that it was no wonder if fifteen Hundred 
Engliſh could not keep them in Awe, The Death of the 
Duke of Beaford, the Abſence of the new Regent, and the 
uttle Care that was taken to ſend Succours from England. 
diſabling the Exgliſb from keeping an Army in the Field, 
the Conſtable met with no Oppoſition in his March. He 
took ſeveral ſmall Places near Paris, and flew five Hundred 
of a Detachment which the Governour had ſent to throw 
themſelves into St. Denys, Then he went and encamped up 
to the very Gates of Paris with his little Army. Whilſt he 
lzy there, continual Parleys were held between the Bur- 
ghers and Beſiegers, without the Governour's being able to 
help it. At length, April the 13th the whole City riſe in 
Arms, whilſt the Marſhal de L' iſle Adam ſcaled the Walls. 
The Garriſon advancing to repulſe the Aſſault, found 
themſclves pelted with a Shower of Stones from the Win- 
dows, whilſt all the City reſounded with Long live the 
King and the Duke of Burgundy. The Governour perceiv- 
ing there was no ſtanding againſt ſo many Enemies, choſe 
to retire into the Baſtile with all his People. Immediately 
all the Streets were chained for fear he ſhould take it in his 
Head to return. In the mean Time L' i/le Adam entered 
the City with Eaſe, and opened the Gates to the * 
ng, T hus 
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Thus Paris was taken for King Charles by the ſame L' iſle 
Adam who had ſurprized it ſeventeen Years before for the 
Duke of Burgundy, and much after the ſame Manner. The 
Baſtile, which might have held out a long Siege, if it had 
been well ſtored with Proviſions, was fo unprovided that it 
could hold out but three Days. It was very much that the 
Governour was able to obtain an honourable Capitulation. 

As the Aſſairs of the Engliſb ſenſibly declined, the 
Council of England were extremely deſirous of a Peace. In 
continuing the War in France, the Queſtion was no longer 
about the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, as in the Reign of 
Henry V, and till the raiſing of the Siege of Orleam, but 
only about what the King of England could poſſibly 
keep. and the little they could expect to ſecure by a vigo- 
rous War coſt England immenſe Sums. This was a plau- 
ſible Reaſon enough to perſwade the Publick that it was ne- 
ceſſary to think in good earneſt of a Peace. I ſay, a plau- 
ſible Reaſon, becauſe it was not the real Motive which ſet 
the Council at work. Some time ſince the Cardinal of 
Wincheſter gained Ground upon the Duke of Glouceſter his 
Rival. The Council by Degrees was filled with his Crca- 
tures, who no more than himſelf found their own private 
Account in the Continuance of the War, becauſe it made 
them odious to the People, ſince it was attended with ill 
Succels, Coin was grown exceeding ſcarce in Exgland, 
and yet the Council was forced to be continually deviſing 
Means to raiſe Money, which could not be done without 
cauſing great Murmurings. On the other Hand, the Car- 
dinal hoped he ſhould be able to ruin his Enemy with more 
Eaſe during a Peace, becauſe the War and the unforeſeen 
Accidents of it, rendered the Perſon and Counſels of the 
Duke of Glouceſter abſolutely neceſſary. In fine, as the 
Duke was ever of Opinion that vigorous Endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to recover what had been loſt in France, this 
was an Argument for the oppoſite Party to inſiſt with the 
ſame eagerneſs upon the Neceſſity of concluding a Peace. 
The Majority of the Council being of this Mind, the 
Duke of Tork, whoſe Commiſſion to be Regent of France 
was at length ſigned, had Iaſtructions and full Power to 
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1436. treat with King Charles il he found it practicable. More- 
over upon the Proſpect that a Negotiation would be ſet on 
Foot, the Council impowered the Cardinal of Mincheſter and 
the Duke of Burgundy jointly to treat about a Marriage be- 
tween the King and one of his Adverſary's Daughters. 
He drives Shortly after the Dake of York ſet out for France, and 
; . in Normandy landed a good Body of Troops, with which 
mandy. he took a great many 1mall- Places or Caſtles which the 
French had taken ſince the Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
Feſcamp was among the Places the Regent recovered, but 
preſently after it was carried sgain by Scalado. 

Though the Duke of York was maſter of the Field in 
of Burgun. Normandy and about Paris, he was not eaſy With reſpect to 
n Picardy. He was informed from all Hands, that the Duke 
Calais, of Burgundy was drawing all his Forces together, and lay- 

ing in a prodigious Store of all Things neceſſary for a Siege. 
Such great Preparations could be deſigned againſt Calais on- 
ly, and therefore he ſent Word tothe Council of England, 
that they might provide betimes againſt the impending 
Siege. Indeed a powerful Ficer, a great Train of Artille- 
Ty, and an Army of fifty Thouſand Men, which the Duke 
of Burgundy had got ready, were clear Evidences how very 
de ſirous he was of ſucceeding in his Enterprize, and that he 
reſolved to go through with it. News of this coming to 
England, the whole Nation was alarmed, and grew more 
incenſed againſt the Duke of Burgundy. The Council in a 
Fright about Calais, the firſt Conqueſt of the Engliſh in 
Frauce, reſolved to uſe all poſſible Endeavours to ſave it. 
To that End they ordered fifteen Phouſand Men to be 
Act. pub. rai ſed, and petitioned the Duke of Glouceſter to take upon 
X. 645. him the Care of relieving that Place. Fifreen Thoufand 
The Duke Men were little enough for ſuch an Undertaking. But be- 
3 wp ſides that they reckoned the Regent would join the Duke 
70 ies Ke- Of Glouceſter with all his Forces, they knew that the Enc- 
lief. my's Army was made up almoſt entirely of the Militia of 
Henry di, Flanders, which they made no great Account of. 
ſes of W hilft they were buly in levying Troops with the ut- 
1 moſt Diligence, the King by the Advice of his Council, 
ders. reſolved to exprels his Re ſentment againſt the Duke of Bur- 
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gundy, by cauſing Letters under his Great Seal to be drawn 1436. 
up, whereby he beſtowed the Earldom of Boulogne upon the 

Lord Beaumont, and Flanders upon the Duke of Glouceſter. 

But it was eaſter to make Grants of them in Parchment, 

than to wrelt them out of the Hands of the Poſſeſſor. 

Every Thing being ready for the Departure of the Army The Duke 
deſigned for the Relief of Calais, the Duke of Gloaceſter ora 
ſer {ail and landed in Normandy the Beginning of October. 5 = 3 
The Duke of Burgundy had now been before Calais ſix fare Calais. 
Weeks with his numerous Army. He catried on the Siege 
vigorouſly, and the Beſieged made as brave a Defence. 

Mean time the Duke, who was in hopes of winning im- 

mortal Honour by taking one of the ſtrongeſt Places in 

Europe, was yet very ſhort of his Aim. Nay, he began to 

perceive that the Attempt was beyond his Power. His 

Fleet, either by the Unskilfulne ſs of the Pilots, or ſome o- 

ther Accident, coming too ntar the Town at Low-Warer, 

ran a- Ground, and the Ships were reduced to Aſhes before 

his Eyes by the Beſieged. This was a very mortifying 

Sight. But a wor'e Accident befell him quickly after. A 
Rumour being ſpread in the Army that the Duke ot Glou- 

ceſter was at Hand to relieve the Town, the Flemings, dil- 
heartened by the Hardſhips of the Siege, and terrified at 

the Approach of the Engliſh, packed up their Baggage and 

began to march off. In vain did the Duke ule all poſſi- 1% Date 
ble Endeavours to remove their Fears. The Scouts of the „% Burg un- 
Engliſh Army appearing in the mean Time, it was imprac- 458 CY 
ticadle for the Duke to ſtop his frightened Troops, who "IM 
ſought only to avoid coming to a Battle. Whereupon the 

Duke ſeeing he could do nothing with them, was forced 

to follow them in their Retreat, which was made in great 
Diſorder, though timely enough to prevent the FAI 

from taking the Advantage of it. He had the further Mor- 

tification to receive a Defiance from the Duke of Glouce/- 

ter, offering him Battle, and not to have ic in his Power to 

accept it, though his Army was much Superior to that of oo. 
his Enemy. But this was not all. Hardly was he return- oni Fan- 
ed into his own Country but the Towns of Flanders re- ders. 
volted againſt him. He was even in Danger of loling bis 


L ite 
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1436. Life at Bruges in a ſeditious Tumult of the Citizens. He 
was himſelf wounded, after ſeeing with Grief L'i/le Adam 
torn in Pieces by the mutinous Populous. Mean Time 


Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried off twelve 
Hundred Waggon- Loads of Booty, From thenceforward 
the Duke of Burgundy had ſo much upon his Hands at 
Home, that he was but of little Service to King Charles. 
Marriage, In the Month of June this Year, Lewis the Dauphin 
Lewis the Son of King Charles, had married Margaret of Scotland 
Dauphin Daughter of James I, then about twelve Years of Age. 
1437- The Beginning of the Year 1437 was remarkable for the 


Death of Neath of Joan of Navarre and Catharine of France, both 
the two 


gen Queen Dowagers of England, one Widow of Henry IV, 
Dewagers the other of Henry V. The laſt had married Owen Tudor 


ere a Welſh Gentleman deſcended, as they pretend, from the 
a A<NALine 


Haie: antient Kings of Malen. I do not know whether in thoſe 
Tudor. Days this Deſcent was much minded, or whether it was 
not after the Crown was devolved to the Family of the 
Tudors by the Acceſſion of Henry VII to the Throne, that 
they ende woured to make it out. However that be, when 
Queen Catharine married Owen Tudor, they ſeemed to be 
10 ill- matched, that all England was offended at it, eſpeci- 
ally as it was done without the Knowledge of the Duke of 
Glouceſter, who was then Protector. But the Veneration 
that Prince had for the Memory of the King his Brother, 
with-held him from giving the Queen his Siſter-in-law any 
AR. Pub. Trouble about it. As ſoon as ſhe was dead, the Council 
X. 655. had not the fame Regard for her ſecond Husband. They 


4 4 , thought it their Duty to puniſh him for his Temerity in 


Tower af- daring to eſpouſe the King's Mother, without the Conſent 


ter the of thoſe who governed the Kingdom, and ordered him to 
Queens be lent to the Tower. Some Time after Tudor made his 
ä Eſcape, but he was taken and put under cloſer Confine- 
ment. Some ſay, he found means to eſcape a ſecond 

Time, but being retaken, had his Head cut off. Others 

affirm, that he was not beheaded till 1460, upon his being 

made Priſoner of War, fighting for the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

I do not know whether it be certain that Tudor was put 

to 


the Duke of Glouceſter improving this Juncture, over-ran 


» 


is 
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to Death; but one may venture to affirm, that they who tell 1436. 


us it was in 1460, were guilty of an Error, by taking 


Owen Tudor his third Son, for Owen Tudor the Father. 

Tudor had by Queen Catharine three Sons, Fdmund, Tudor's 
Faſper and Owen. The Eldeſt was created Earl of Rich- e "7. 
mond * by Henry VI. his Half-Brother, who gave him to 2 1 3 
Wife Margaret, only Daughter of John Duke of Somer- 


ſer. From this Marriage {prung Henry Earl of Richmond, 


whom we ſhall ſee hereafter aſcend the Throne of England, 
under the Name of Henry VII, all the Male-Heirs of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter being extinct, Faſper the Second Son 
was made Earl of Pembroke . Owen the Youngelt, loſt 
his Head on the Scaffold 1n 1460. 

Faquelina of Luxemburg, Widow of the Duke of Bed- Second 
ford, followed the Example of Queen Catharine. After the Marriage 
Death of the Prince her Husband, ſhe married Sir & ichard 22 Heß 
MHoodville, who was only a Knight, and much below her. Bedford. 
This Match was hardly any better than that of Queen p. £78. 
Catharine : Beſides, it was made not only without the 
King's Licenſe, bur alſo contrary to the expreſs Oath Ja- 
quelina had taking not to marry without his Leave. So that 
both the Bride and Bridegroom would have been liable to 
the Rigour of the Law, had not the King been pleaſed to 

ardon them *2. 

Oa the 19th of February. James I. of Scotland was 1432. 
murdered in his Bed by An, ſuborned by the Earl of Peach of 
Athol his Uncle. James II. his Son, ſeven Years old, the King of 
ſucceeded him, under the Guardianſhip of Joan of So- — 
merſet his Mother, who was herſelf wounded, by endea- 
vouring to fave the King her Husband. It is time now to 
return to what was doing in France. 


Since 


Edmund of Hadham was created Earl of Richmond, 31 Henry 
VI. November 23. at Reading. Dug dale. 

Faſper of Hatfield was ereated at the ſame Time Earl of em- 
broke, and after wards 1 Henry VII, Octob. 27. Dake of Bedford. Dug, 

*2 He gave 1000 Pound Fine for that and the Livery of her 
Dowry. He was created Earl of Rivers, 26 Hen, VI. May 29. Dugd, 
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Since the Arrival of the Duke of York from England, 


TheAſfairs the Affairs of the EngliſÞ began to be upon a better Foot. 


of the Eng- 


King Charles, ever a Slave to his Pleaſures, had no conſide- 


France be- Table Body of Troops in the Field; and the Revolt of the 
gin to have Flemings hindered the Duke of Burgund) from ſending him 


fakes Pon- 


of Burgun- 


K.Charles. 


any Succours. It is true, the Towns that had voluntari] 
ſurrendered to him had ſtrengthned his Party confiderably ; 
but then his Army was much weakned by it, on account of 
the Garriſons he was obliged to keep there. As Matters 
then ſtood in France, both Kings had almoit equal Reaſon 
to fear the Diiloyalty of their Adherents, who tor the moſt 
Part were attached rather to the Fortune of him they ler- 
ved, than to his Perſon, or the Juſtice of his Cauſe. And 
therefore the keeping the Towns they were poſſeſſed of, 
entirely depended on the Strength of the Gartiſons. 

The firſt Part of this Year was ſo exceſſive cold, that 
the Generals of both Sides ſeemed to have no deſire to form 
any Enterprize till the Weather became warmer. Mean 
while Talbot, who found nothing impoſſible, knew how 
to take Advantage of the Security the French were in by 
reaſon of the Sharpneſs of the Seaſon. On Shrove-7 uefa 
at Night he ſcaled Pontoiſe, by help of the Ditches being 
7ozen over, and carried it, whilſt the Garrifon and Townl- 
men were minding only their Diverſions, The taking of 
this important Place was a great Blow to King Charles. 
Eſpecially it very much galled the Pariſians, who were ex- 
poled ta the continual Incurſions which the new Garriton 
made up to the very Gates of Paris. 

The French made themſelves ſome amends for this Loss, 
by the gaining of Drexx and Chrevreuſe, which were fold 
to them by the Governours, 

The Superiority the Engliſh had juſt recovered in France, 
made the Duke of Burgundy apprehenſive ot ſome fatal 1 um. 
He was very ſenſible that without his Aid King Charles 
would never be able to put an endto the War; and lince 
he had openly declared againſt the Exgliſh, it was for his Iu- 
rereit that they ſhould be drove quite out of the Kingdom: 
Mean time, he thought it a ſad Thing to act alone for the 
Benefit of a Prince, whoſe Indolence kept him at a . | 

rom 
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from all Enterprizes, wherein he ſhould have been the fore- 1437. 
| moſt, The Duke, deſigning therefore to rouze him from 
his Lethargy, repreſented to him, that his Honour and 
Intereſt called upon him to draw together all his Forces, put 
„ himſelf at their Had, and approach Paris, in order to 

drive the Enemy out of the Heart of the Kingdom. At 
the ſame time he offered to make a powerful Divertion in 
| Picardy to favour his Undertaking, 
| Never was Prince leſs inclined to War than Charles IT, Cha les 
| and yet never did Nog of France make greater Conqueſts #45 
than be, fince he may be ſaid to conquer his whole King- . 
| dom. But it was chiefly 0w1ng to his Generals, who tor 
the moſt Part were Men of eminent Merit. The Duke ot 
Burguna {1's Remonſtrances and Offers having row led 
him from his Sloth, he drew all his Forces together, in or- 
der to approach Paris, where he was very much . 
By the way he attacked Moutercau-Faut- Tonne, Whereth 
late Duke of Hurgundy was murdered, whillt tor his part 
the Duke of Burgundy Dr cheged Crot % A ſtrong Place in 


| Picaray. 
It was about the End of Auguſt that the Duke of Bur- Crotoyin- 


guady inveſted Crotoy with 2 ftrong Army, Whilſt four fees. by 
French Ships blocked up the Place by Sea, The Duke of 5 
Pork being recall'd to Englaud by he Intriguss of theDuke * e 
of Coop erſet his Encm Ys was about to C part, mg Waite Act. Pub, 
ed only for the Arriv al of the Ez] of Varwich, who N. 074 
was to ſucceed him in the Kegency. This was the Res- 
lon, that not being able to take upon bim to relieve Crozoy 
in Peron, | he commillioned the brave Talbot for that put— 
Fo poie, whole Name alone was ſufficient to ſtrike Terrour in- 
| to the Enemies of the E Ex iſh. Ta Hot, at the Head of five Tathot 
Thoufand Mien, boldly advanced towards Crotoy, in or- goes te re- 
der to rcheve it, though the River Somme Was betwixt lese it. 
him and the Duke of Burgundy incamped round the Town, 
which was ſituated on the other Side. AS loon as the Duke 
Was informed of his coming, he left Part of his Troops 
at the Siege, and with the rcit went and poſted him- 
ſelf on the River-ſide, to oppoſe his Paflage, The 
1 atred the Enpliſh hid conceived 2gun't that Prince was 
VOI. V. 1 10 
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ſo violent, that they thought nothing impracticable when 
the Buſineis was to be revenged upon him. Talbot, taking 
advantage of the Mind they were in, ruſhed firſt into 
the River, Sword in Hand, and by his Intrepidity inſpired 
his Troops with ſuch Courage, that they inſtantly followed 
him. The more bold or rather raſh this Action was, the 
more it wrought upon the Minds of the Burgundians, 
who imagining they had to deal with Devils rather than 
Men, took to their Heels without ſtaying their coming. 
Ther Terror having infected the reſt that were left be- 
hind at the Siege, the whole Army ran away, and it was 
not in the Duke of Burgunay's Power to rally them. At 
the ſame Time the Duke of York appeared with ſeven Men 
of War in light ot the four French Ships, and gave them 
chaſe fo briskly, that it was with great Dithculty that they 
eſcaped to St. Valery. Talbot entered the Town in Tri- 
umph ; and having ordered the 'Frenches of the Beſiegers 
to be levelled, marched back to Normandy. In his Return 
lie conquered five or fix ſmall Places in Picaray; and after 
retaking once more Taucarville in Normandy, he came again 
loaded with Honour to Roar. 

The Siege of Moutereau had not fo happy an Iſſue, but 
however the Ezpli/h came oft with Glory. Thomas Ge- 
rara Governor ot that ſorry Place; deſcended it a good while, 
maugre the vigorous Efforts of the Bcfiegers, though he 


had but Four Hundred Men. Hitherto King Charles was 


not very eminent for his Valout : but at this Siege he per- 
formed ſuch Exploits, as began to give a higher Idea of 


- his Courage. After a pretty long Siege, he carried the 


Town by Storm, having been himic]t one of the firſt to 
mount the Breach, and tight Hand to Hand with thoſe 
that deſended it. Without doubt he had been given to un- 
derſtand, that it was neceſſary to procure the Eſteem of his 
Subjects by ſome extraordinary Action. The Intrepidity 
he ſhowed upon this Occaſion turned greatly to his Ad- 
vantage. From thencetorward, his Friends as well as his 
Enemies, beneld him with a different Eye from what they 
had done before. Mean while, the Garriſon having retired 
into the Caſtile, a ſecond Siege was to be carried on. Charles 

| 7 ſatisfied 
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ſatislied with the Honour he had atchieved in the Firſt, 7. 
and it may be lick of the Hardſhips he had undergone, left 
the Management of 'This to the Dauphin his Son. Gerard, 
who was no leſs brave than experienced, held out fifteen 
1 Days longer, after which he was forced to capitulate. 
| When he came before the Dauphin, he very politely told 
him, that againit any other but him he ſhould have been 
able to make a longer Defence. This Compliment was ta- 
ken very well by the young Prince, who was pleaſed to ſce 
himſelf ſer in ſome meaſure above the King his Father. 
| But Charles, who was told of it, ſeemed to be extremly 


mortified at it. It is ſaid, he began from thenceforward to 
entertain againſt the Prince his Son a Jealouly, which 
proved very fatal to him afterwards. 
Whilſt the War was carrying on in France, the The Duke 
Duke of Orleans, Priſoner in England, was thinking of of Orleans 
Means to obtain his Liberty. Nothing but a Peace be- %%%, 
k . 6% IEG 
' tween the two Kings could poſſibly bring that avout. 2 be. 
And therefore no body was more concerned than he, to ren the 
endeavour to ſet on Foot a ficth Negotiation. In order to * Kizgs, 
this it was that he demanded Leave to go and talk in Per- 
ſon with the Duke of Bretagne at Calais, wlio was looked 
on then as the only Prince that could be employed as le- 
| diator. The Council, who were all inclined to Peace, 
would have readily granted his Demand; but it was judged 
neceſſary to ſee firſt how Charles was diſpoſcd in that re- 
ſpect. Beſides, the Duke ot Glouceſter was of Opinion, 
that a Peace ought not to be thought of till they were in 
Condition to make an advantagiou> one. 
Mean while, as the King advanced in Age, the Credit of The Cardi- 
the Dake his Uncle ſenſibly diminiſhed, and rhit of the % 24475 
„ Cardinal of Wincheſter daily increaſed. The Cardinal had py 14 


| a great Advantage upon his Adverſary, in that his Riches Date t 
| enabled him frequently to lend the King Money. The Glouceb 
Kingdom was fo exhauſted, that Aids of that kind were der. 
| conſidered as the greateſt Service a Man could then do the 
State. He had the Addreſs to make the beſt of the Temper 
| the King was in with regard to him, in order to prevent 
- any freſh Attacks from the Duke of Glouceſter, By Letters 
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under Fay Great Sealthe King granted him a general Pardon 
for all Offences whatever, from the Beginning of the World 
to the 28th of June 1437. By this Means he diſarmed 
his Eaemy of all Pretence to attack him. 

The Year 1438 abounded with few remarkable Events. 
A terrible Famine, which ravaged at the ſame Time France 
and England, and was followed by a Plague, prevented the 
Generals on both Sides from forming any great Underta- 
kings. Attempts there were however, fome whereof ſuc- 
cecded not, end others were of little Moment. I ſhall 
therefore take notice of the moſt remarkable only. Suri- 
enne, Governor of Montargis for the Engliſh, finding. him- 
ſelt ſurrounded with the Enemy's Towns, and receiving 
ro Succours from England, ſutrendred that Place to the 
Freue tor Ven Thouſand Salntes of Gold (a). In the 
picient Polare of the Affairs of the Engliſh, Montargis was 
O hitth imp portance to them, Grice they could not poſſibly 
carry the War from that Quarter. Shortly after, Fdmund 
Eat of Alortagne, Brother of the Duke of Somerſet, 
having brought fome Troops frem Fngland and joined Tal- 
bot, they made foine inconſiderable Conqueſis in Nor- 


, 
©231774Þy 
7 &, 


The Difgrace which the Duke of Burgund) had received 
at Calais far hard upon his Mind, and he wanted to retrieve 
hi Honour by taking that Place. But as this could not eaſily 
be done by a Siege in Form, he went another way to work. 
le had been told, that by digging through a certain Bank 
the Town would be infailibly overflowed; and by ſtanding 
ready at Hand with a good Body of Troops, it would be 
an caly matter ta enter the Place, amidſt the Confternation 
the Garriſon and Inhabitants would be in. The Project 
was put in Execution. But the Seca being lower than the 
Town, all the Water ran out. The Duke having miſ- 
ted his Aim, icfolved to attempt the Siege of Guiſues. 
But the Earl of Huntin gon, Who came very ſeaſon- 
ably from England with a Supply of Troops, conſtrained 


him 


4) A Piece of Money worth about 25 Pence Torn01, (See Note 
2 tae Lf Ee of Henry V. P. 196 5 
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him to retire.» The Troubles in Flanders which broke out 1435. 
afreſh ſoon after, found him ſo much Work for ſome Years, 
that he had no leiſure to form any new Deligns againſt 
the Engliſh. | | 
The Dauphin's Marriage had raiſed ſuch a Jealouſy in rute re- 
the Engliſh, that after ſeveral Inſults on both Sides, Eng- newed with 
and and Scotland were come at length to an open Ruptwe, Scand. 
Mean while the Minority of James II, and the favourable 
Diſpoſition of the Queen- Mother towards the Engliſh her 
Countrymen, procuredanine Years I ruce from the 11t of 
May this Year. ä 
Fohn and Thomas Beaufort, Brothers of the Duke of The Duke of 
Somerſet, having been along Time Priſoners in France , 2 
ſeveral Eſſays had been made to get them exchanged for o- , ,.. 
thers of the French ; but there was always ſome Obſtacle :a»7ed for 
in the way. By Articles of Agrecmecnt made in 1430 e 
with the Duke of Bourbon, that Prince had engaged to pro- Ea. 
cure them to be releaſed without Ranſom. But as theſe Ar- 
ticles had been never executed, they ſtill remained Priſoners, 
do not know what became of Thomas who bore the Title 
of Earl of Perth. It may be he died during his Captivity. 
Bur this Year Join was exchanged for the Earl of EA of go 
the Houſe of Artois, who was Priſoner in England lince X. 6: 
the Battle of Axincout. He was afterwards created Duke 
of Somerſet, upon the Death of Heury his elder Brother. 
There was allo a fourth Brother named Edmund who {uc- 
cteded them, and of whom I ſhall have a great deal to ſay 
ia he Sequel of this Reign. : 
Ihe Famine and Plague ceafing in England and France, 1439 
both Sides took up Arms again. In the Month of March ie Conjlr- 
1439, the Conſtable Richmount putting himſelf at the Head oy W 
of a pretty numerous Army, went and lud Siege to Meaux, en, on 
one of the ſtrongeſt Places in France, which had formerly Meaux and 
held out ſeven Months againſt Heary V. The Battard of #4 - 
Ilan, an Officer of diſtinquiſhed Valour, who was Go- 7 
vernour, made fo brave a Defence as aſtoniſhed the Conſt 
vile, However, after a Three Weeks Siege the City was 
taken 
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taken by Storm. But the Work was but half done, ſeeing 
the Garriſon was retired into the March: [or Market] ſo 
that Part of the City is called which is ſeparated from the o- 
ther Part by the Marne.) The Engliſh having broke down 
the Bridge of Communication, the Conſtable ſaw himſelt 
forced to begin on the other Side of the River aſecond Siege 
much more difficult than the firſt. The ſame Thing hap- 
pened to Henry V when he inveſted that Place. Mean Time 
the Conſtable having taken the Governour Priſoner in the 
Aſſault, cut off his Head becauſe he was a Frenchman. 
This is what King Charles's Generals had not yet ventured 
to do, by Reaſon of the great Number of Priſoners in the 
Hands of the Exgliſh. But as ſoon as they found them- 
{elves ſtrongeſt, they overlooked that Conſideration, be- 
ing no longer afraid of Reprifals, 

The Siege of the Alarchè of Aleaux growing every Day 
more difficult, the Conſt able drew round his Camp Lines 
with Redoubts to prevent all Succours, and the King came 
himſelt to the Army, that he might animate the Troops by 
his Preſence, Mean while Talbot, who did not queſtion 
but the Beſieged would make a long Reſiſtance, had alrea- 
dy prepared Succours, How difficult ſoever this Under- 
taking appeared, he attempted it however. The Obſtacles 
which he foreſaw ſerved only to ſpur him on the more. 
With a good Body of choſen Troops he boldly advanced 
towards the Bulicgers Lines, and having attacked Sword in 
Hand and carried on? of the Redoubts which obſtructed 
his Paſtage, he entered the Place with a Convoy. On the 
Morrow he got out again whilſt the Beſiegers were ſtill d1i- 
mayed at the Action of the Day before, and went to pre- 
pace fceſu Succours. But the Conſtable vexed at receiving 
tuch a Difgrace from a Handful of Men, pleſſed the Place 
ſo vigorouſly that he put the Garriſon under a Neceſſity 

of capitulating before the Succours could be ready. 

The Siege of Avranche which the Conſtable undertoo!: 


the Siege of alter that of Mieaux, did not end fo well for him. Having 
Avranche, 


ſat down three Weeks before that Place, Talbot with th: 
Troops he had prepared tor the Relicfof Afrany, attacked 
| and 


fairs of the Exgliſh began to be reſlored, and drea 
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and forced the Lines of the Beſi iegers, and ſupplied the 12 
Town with Proviſions. f 

After this Exploit, 7 a!bot finding that the French were ung. 
diſmayed, and their Troops fo much weakened that they 4% beser 
were not able to withſtand tim, he went and appeared be- artecur. 
fore Harfleur. As his Army was not flrong enough to 
form a Siege, he choſe to block up the Town, To that 
End, he intrenched himſelf in an dvantaꝑious Poſt, 
ſuch a manner that an Army of itity ! *houland Men was 
not capable of forcing his Trenches, In the mean Tims. 
the Duke of Some y [et kept the | lac Cc mene d up by SC, 
The Earl of Ex. larel ciy arrived from E“ Where he | 
been long a Priſoner, approached with b. Gi n to attack the 
Intrenchments of the Engliſh But perccivi ing it imprac- 
tic ble, he chole to retire, after a ing Fe wherein 
Gaucour was made Prilcner. At length, after a four 
Mont! bs Blockade, 7iibot became Maiter of this i importanc 
Place which had heen the firſt C. onquolt of Henry V. This 
done, be cleared Nermand) of the Garriions which the 
French ſtill kept in divers C altles: Sothat they had nothing 
leſt in that Province but the Town of Dieppe only. 


The Duke ot Bur, _ beheld with Grief that the AL 
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Conſequences. Kin Charles waged War in a very careleſs 9 Burgun- 
manner, It was wit 8 much ado that they could prevail 
with him to head his Army. Beides, France was ſo ruin- 


ed, that he could draw but pes Succours from the Provine 
ces he was poſſeſſed of. On the other Hand, the Warin 


Flanders which wholly took up the Duke of Burgundy, 
gave but little Proſpect of any Aid from thence. If the 2 
Engliſh had then exerted themſelves to any Degree, in a 
a great deal of 
Ground. Bur either ont of Blindneſs or Inability, they 

did Things by Halves, contenting themſelves with {ending 
from Time to Time mconÞeerab!e UCC, ours which were 
uncapable of making them regain what th ey kid loſt. Thus 
on both Sides it was eg ſily {en har the War would be with 
out End, if it was to os (+ £41) ons of ths wo hing had Toft, 
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ſideration was of ſuch weight with the Duke 15 Burgundy, 
that he took a Relolution either to procure a Peace, if poſ- 
ſible, between the rwo Kings, or to ſecure himſelt dy ſtand- 
ing Neuter. A Deſigu ot this Nature was to be managed 
with a great deal of Prudence and Caution, for fear both 
Parties fnould ſtrike up a Peace to his Diſadv antage, Or the 
Fngliſh ſhould ſtand more upon the Reſerve if they knew 
his Intention. 

W hilſt the Dake of Burgundy was taken up with theſe 
Thoughts, the Pope exhorted the two Kings, by the Car- 
dinal of Santa Cruz, to puta ſtop tothe FE tFulion of Chri- 
ſtian Blood pilt in their Quatrel. At the ſame Time he 
writ to the Dake of Bretagne, deliring him to be Mediator 
of Peace. The Duke having lent to both Kings, found 

them equally inclined to enter into T reaty, and the Duke 
of Burgund) received the Propoſal with Joy. The Duke 
of Orleans took this Opportunity to offer his Mediation to 
the King of Exgland, jointly with the Duke of Bretague, 
and to tizat End he renewed his Inſtances for Leave to g0 
and conter with the Duke at Calais. This was granted him, 
though the Duke of Glor.ceſter oppoſed it with all his Might, 
becaule he plainly ſaw that Prince could not be an impartial 
Mediator. But tor ſome Time paſt the Duke of Gloce/- 
ter had loſt his Intereſt in the Council, where they even aſ- 
fected upon all Occations to proceed contrary to his Opt- 
nion. Belides, the Counlellors were ſo deſifous of Peace, 
that they forgot, or elſe had a mind to forget, that the falſe 
Step which was made in ſending Ambaſſadors to Arras was 
entirely owing to the vain Hopes the Duke of Orleans had 
given. So che Captive Prince was looked upon as 
2 diſiatereſted Mediator, though it was eaiy to perceive 
he was entirely biaflcd in Favour of King Charles, The 
Duke of Burguudy faw with Picafure that a Conference 
was 99! ing for wo FR which would eitherend in a Peace, be- 
tween the two Kings, or afford him a Handle to conclude 
a ſeparare Truce with Eugland. The two Courts being thus 
dilpoled, Commiſſioners were appointed on both Sides 

to ſettle the Preliminary Articles of rhe Congrels. Thelc 

Commiſhoncrs being met, judged that in order to bring 
| the 
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the Treaty to a good Iſſue, a Truce was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. Whereupon Henry impowered His to agree to one. 
But ſome Obſtacles occurred which hindered it from being 
concluded. What has been ſaid concerning a Peace was 
tranſacted in the foregoing Year 1438. Bur I thought fir 
to defer ſpeaking of it till now, that I might not be obliged 
to break off the Recital of what relates to this Affair. 

In the Month of January 1439, 1ſabella of Portugal 
Dutcheſs of Burgund), and the Cardinal of Wincheſter con- 
ſerred together between Calais and Graveline, The Reſult 
of their Conference was, that the two Kings ſhould appoint 
a proper Place to treat about a Peace, with the Mediation 
of the Dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, and that they thould 
ſend their Plenipotentiaries thither. Purſuant to chis A- 
greement, the very Place where the Dutcheſs and Cardinal 
met, was pitched upon, and Ambaſſadors were nominated on 
both Sides. They were all choſen out of the Princes and 
greateſt Lords of the two Kingdoms. But before we pro- 
ceed to the Iſſue of this Congreſs, it will not be amis to 
ſee how the Council of Expland ſtood diſpoſed in tegard to a 
Peace. Now this evidently appears by the Ambaſſidors Ju- 


ſtruttions extant in the Collection of the Publick Acts. Hence 


we ſhall be able to judge which ot the two Parties is to be 
blamed for breaking off the Conference, and likewiſe to 
rectify ſeveral Miſtakes which Hiſtorians are guilty of in 
this Matter. 


In the firſt Place, the Ambaſſadors were ordered to de- 
mand, that the King's Adverſary ſhould leave him in peace- 
able Poſſeſſion of the whole Realin of France. They were 


to back this Demand with (ſeveral Reaſons mentioned in the 


Inſtructions, too long to be inſerted here. Beſides the Rea- 
der is well enough acquainted with the Grounds the Kings 
of England built their Pretenſions upon. 

II. If the French ſhould exclaim againſt this Demand, 
and think it unreaſonable, the Ambaſſadors after a previous 
Proteſtation were to offer Charles the Provinces beyond 
the Loire, which were of the King's Demeſas, but on 
condition of Homag e. | 
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III. If the Adverſaries rejected this Offer, the Cardinal 
of Wincheſter, as a Clergyman, was to lay before their 
Eyes ſuch Conſiderations as were proper to perſwade the 
two Nations to Peace. Thele Conſiderations being very 
many and long, I ſhall content my ſelf with relating the 
ſubltance of the three Principal ones. The firſt was, that the 
War which had been taken in Hand for the Title of King of 
France, which each of the two Kings laid Claim to, had 
deſtroyed more Men then were left at that preſent Time in 
both Kingdoms. The ſecond was, that the two Princes 
ought ſeriouſly to conſider that God made not the People 
jor the Sovereign, but the Sovereign for the People ; that 
is to lay, to govern them with Juſtice and Peace, to the 
end the Subjects may be the better able to ſerve him. The 
Third was, that Fraxce had not always been governed by 
one ſingle Monarch, but that before and after Charlemain, 
there were often two, ſometimes three, nay four Kings at 
the ſame Time. 

IV. This third Conſideration was in order to make 
way for another Offer which the Ambaſſadors had Power 
to propoſe, namely, that Henry would give up to Charles 
all the Provinces beyond the Loire in full Sovereignty. He 
excepted however in expreſs Terms Guienne, Poictou, and 
all that his Anceſtors had held in France before they came 
to the Crown of England. 

V. If this Offer was rejected, the Ambaſſadors had 
Power to offer from the King their Maſter, that he would 
be ſatisfied with what his Anceſtors had enjoyed in France 
by right of Inheritance, provided they would throw in 
Calais, Guiſues, and the adjacent arches, the whole in 


full Sovereignty without any Dependence upon the Crown 


of France, or any Perſon whatſoever but God alone, 

VI. If the French inſiſted that Normandy ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Charles in the State it was in before the Conqueſt 
of it by Henry V, that is, notwithſtanding the Grants of 
teveral Lordſhips made to private Perſons, as well by the 
late as the preſent King, rather than break off the Con- 
ference the Ambaſſadors were to allow this Article. 


VII. If 
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VII. If Matters were brought to that Point, that 
Charles wouid be contented with this Offer, provided 
Henry would quit the Title of King of France; in that 
Caſe the Inſtructious furniſhed the Plenipotentiaries with 
abundance of Reaſons and Arguments, to be alledged a- 
gainſt that Proviſo. But in ſhort, they had Orders to 
leave this Matter to-the Cardinal of Wincheſter, to whom 
the King had made known his Pleaſure, 

It is manifeſt the Council had reſolved to ſubmit to that, 
if the Peace could not be made otherwiſe. For if Heur 


had abſolutely been unwilling to quit the Title of King of 


France, there was no need of private Inſtructions, but the 
Ambaſladors would have had expreſs Orders to reject the 
Condition. 

The VIIIth Article was about a Propoſal of a Match 
between the King and one of Charles's Daughters. 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe Offers, and made any 
Propoſals on their Part, the Ambaſſadors, without agree- 


ing to or rejecting them, were to reply, that they had no 


Inſtructions to treat of a Peace upon thoſe Grounds, but 
would acquaint their Maſter with them. 
X. Mean while they were to get the Dutcheſs of Bur- 


gundy or the Duke of Orleans to propoſe a fifty Years 


Truce, with a free Communication between the two Na— 
tions. They had likewiſe Power to reduce the Truce to 
Forty, Thirty, or Twenty Years. And rather than fail 
they might limit it to three Years, provided it was to be 
without Communication, and to carry it even to eight up- 
on the ſame Condition. 

XI. In Caſe the Truce was accepted, they were to re- 
preſent that in order to the better Obſervance of it, it would 
be proper to make an Exchange of ſome Places. To that 
End, they were ordered to offer Mecaux, Creil, St. Ger- 
main in Laye, which were in the Hands of the Exgliſb when 
theſe Iuſtructions were drawn up, in lieu of Dieppe, le Mont 
St. Michel, and Harfleur, which Falbot had not yet got 
Poſſeſſion of. 
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XII. Laſtly, The King willing to facilitate the Exchange 
of theſe Places, agreed to releaſe the Duke of Orleans for a 


| Ranſom of a Hundred Thouſand Marks, and to abate Fifty 


The Cen 
erence 


breaks up. 


Thouſand on the Score of the Exchange propoled, 


Theſe Inſtructious were drawn up May the 3 1ſt, 1439. 
If we had likewiſe thoſe of Charles's Plenipotentiaries, 
perhaps we ſhould find that the two Kings were not at ſo 
great a Diſtance from one another, as they ſeemed to be at 
the Conference. But as upon theſe Occafions, the main 
Care of the Managers is to be upon their Guard, for fear 
their ſecret Inſtructions ſhould be dived into, it often hap- 
pens that the Negotiation is broke off before they have had 
Occaſion to diſcover what they are impowered to offer, ſo 
much afraid are they of giving their Adverſaries any Ad- 
vantage. This was exactly the Caſe in the preſent Treaty. 
The Eugliſh did not think proper to go beyond the ſecond 
Article of their Iaſtructions, namely, that Charles ſhould 
have the Provinces beyond the Loire, on Condition he 
would do Homage to Henny. They expected that the 
French would give them room by their Offers to make 
ſome further Advances. For the ſame Reaſon the French 
kept to the Propoſals they had made at the Congrels of Ar- 
ras, to wit, that their Maſter remaining ſole King of 
France, would give up Guienneand Normanay to Heury on 
Condition of Homage. They extoll'd this Offer very 
much, and the Conde ſcenſion of Charles, in being pleaſed 
to ſtand to what he had offered at the Congreſs of Arras, 
though he had ſince made great Conqueſts, and was be- 
come Maſter of Paris. 

It was next to impoſſible a Peace ſhou'd be concluded upon 
the Foot it was propoſed by both Sides. Each of the Parties 
offered to reſign nothing but what was out of his Power, and 
by virtue of this pretended Ceſſion, expected the other 
ſhould deveſt himſelf of what he actually poſſeſſed. This 
was properly to defire to get by the Daſh of a Pen what 
they could not hope to obtain, but by many ſucceſsful 
Sieges and Bartles. So that, after the Ambaſſadors of the two 
Kings had long tried to dive into one another's /»ftrattions, 
| | in 
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in order to ſee how far their Adverſaries were allowed to 
go, they parted without coming to any Concluſion. Each 
Party was willing to wait till there was room given to 


make more reaſonable Propoſals. 


The Dukes of Burganay and Orleans were the only Gain- 
ers by this Congreſs. The firlt had a mind, at any rate 
to eaſè his Subjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, As and, 
who were great Sufferers by the Interrupt ion of the Com- 
merce with England. To this End he ſet his Dutcheſs 
to work, who being a near Relation of Henry, was not 
ſuſpected by the Engliſh. Under colour of doing the Of- 
fice of a Mediatrix between the two Kings, ihe hid fre- 
quent Conferences with the Cardina/ of Wincheſter, and ne- 
gotiated a Trading- Truce between England and the Low- 
Countries. This appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts. Accordingly a Truce was concluded 
preſently after. 

But the Duke of Orleans was the Man that reaped the 
moſt Benefit from the late Congreſs, ſince it procured him 
his Liberty aſter a Twenty-five Years Captivity. It has 
been frequently oblerved, that there were two Parties in the 
Court of England, namely, the Duke of Glonceſter's and 
the Cardinal of Wincheſter's, and that the latter gradually 
gained ground, ſince the King began to have ſome Know- 
ledge of his own Affairs. This Prince, having now at- 
tained to the Age ot nineteen Years, had a very narrow 
Genius, and was not at all like his Father. He eaſily ſuf- 
fered him ſelf to be governed by thoſe about him. So far was 
he from having the Preſumption very common to young 
Princes, he was ever diſtruſt ful of himſelf, and choſe ra- 
ther to follow the Counſcls of others than hisown. With 
this Infirmity he was endowed with Principles of Honour, 
Virtue and Reiigion, which indeed made him wiſh he 
could always act with Juſtice, but which ſerved for Foun- 
dation and Pretence to his Counſellors, to draw him into 
many unjuſt Things. As he wanted Penetration, he ſuf- 
tered himſelt to be carried away with Appearances. This 

was what his Miniſters knew very well how to take Ad- 
vantage of, aſſured as they were that he was uncapable of 
diſcerning 
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1440. diſcerning their Self-intereſted Counſels. During his Youth 
he had contracted a Habit of blindly following the Suggeſ- 
tions of the Duke of Gloxceſter his Uncle, who governed 
in his Name. But when he was arrived to a more advanced 
Age, the Cardinal of Wincheſter and his Party hinted to him, 
that his Uncle intended to keep him always a Minor, and 
that he had Deſigns deſtructive of his Quiet. Theſe Inſi- 
nuations frequently repeated, had at length the Effet the 
Duke's Enemies expected. By degrees the King had ſuch 
an Averſion for his Uncle, that he would no longer mind 
him. They made it their Buſineſs to mortify him upon all 
Occaſions. His moving any thing in Council was enough 
to have it ſtrongly oppoled, and the King generally coun- 
tenanced the contrary Party to the Duke, from the Appre- 
henſion he was under of giving him room to execute the 
pretended Deſign of keeping him in Subjection. Such for 
tome time paſt was the Diſpoſition of the King and Court. 

The Duke The Duke of Glouceſter had all along been againſt re- 
of Glou- Jeafing the Duke of Orleans. The late King his Brother's 
* Hill was to him an inviolable Law. Beſides, he was per- 
gainſt re I 8 
leaſing the ſuaded that the giving Orleans his Liberty, would ſerve 
Puke of only to augment the Number of the Enemies of England. 
Orleans, Bur his Oppoſition was of no great weight ; on the con- 
trary, that alone would have been ſufficient to induce his 
Enemies to favour the Duke of Orleans, tho' they ſhould 
have had no other reaſon. We have ſeen what the Duke of 
Orleans offered before the Congreſs of Arras. The Duke 
of Bedford and the Council had accepted his Offers, which 
ſeemed to be very advantagious, becauſe the Drift of them 
had not yet been diſcovered. Since the Treaty of Arras 
he had ſat ſtill, perceiving it was not a proper Time to ſol- 
licite his Liberty. But when he ſaw that they began to 
talk of a Peace, he renewed his Inſtances, and offered to 
whois become Mediator jointly with the Duke of Bretagne. He 
1 58 0 met at the Council- Board with the ſame Countenance he had 
91 ofa found there before, and in ſpite of the Duke of Glouceſter's 
Peace. Oppoſition, they reſolved to accept of his Mediation, and 
to treat with him afterwards about his Liberty. He had 
Leave therefore to repair to the Congreſs, where he ap- 
„„ e peared 
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peared very zealous to procure a Peace between the two 
Kings, and by the Help of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
found Mcans to be reconciled to the Duke her Husband. 
The Cardinal being returned to England, ſpoke very much 
to his Advantage, and repreſented to the Council, that 
ſince it was not his fault that the Peace was not concluded, 
it was unreaſonable he ſhould be a Sufferer by the Rupture. 
His Friends improved on this Occaſion the two Reaſons 
already made ule of, in order to colour the Favour which 
was deſigned to be granted him. The firſt was, that the 
Diſſention between the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy 
might kindleafreſh, and turn very much to the Advantage 
of the Engliſh. The Second, that the captive Prince might 
be obliged to pay a large Ranſom, which would help to 
carry on the War. In a word, they intimated that before 
he was releaſed he would be obliged to take the Oath to the 
King, which would be a means to tie him up from aſſiſting 
King Charles. So in ſpite of whatever the Duke of Glouceſter 
could ſay, it was re ſolved to treat with him about his Liberty. 
This Reſolution being taken, the Duke of Glouceſter 
thought himfelt bound, both in Duty and for his own Se- 
curity, to enter a Proteſtation in Form, in order to let the 
Publick ſee that he oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his Power. 
The Proteſtation contained the Reaſons why he believed that 
the Council's Reſolution might be very prejudicial to the 
King and Srare, Though it be ſomewhat long, it will be 
neceſſary to give the Subſtance of it here, becauſe it may 
be of Service in clearing ſeveral Facts. Beſides, it ſhows 
the Diſpoſition of the Members of the Council, who, to 
mortify the Duke, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the King's In- 
tereſt to their Paſſion. The Knowledge of this is the more 
requiſite, as it will appear by the Sequel, that to the fatal 
Enmity between the Duke, and the Cardinal, is to be aſ- 
cribed the unfortunate Iſſue of the War in France. The 
Sum of the Duke's Proteſtation was as follows : 


My firſt Reaſon for being againſt the Enlargement of 
ce the Duke of Orleans, is taken from the Inability of 
King Charles and the Dauphin his Son, known to all the 

| World. 
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World. Therefore, conſidering the pliant and ſubtle 
Genius of the Duke of Orleans, it is to be preſumed that 
the States of France will entruſt him with the Admini— 
{tration of the Affairs of the Kingdom. Now nothing 
can happen more hurtful to England, ſceing that Prince 
has acquired a perfect Knowledge of the ſtrong and 
weak Side of the Kingdom, during a T wenty-five Years 
abode among us. 

II. The Diſſention between King Charles and the 
Dauphin his Son, being a Secret to no body, it ought 
to be feared, as it is but too evident, that the Duke of 
Orleans when in France, will be a proper Mediator to 
wake thern Friends. 

III. Normandy being the Province which contributes 
the molt towards carrying on the War, it is to be feared 
that the Normans, ſeeing that the Succours ſo often pro- 
miſed both by Word ot Mouth and Letter are not ſent, 
and that on the other Hand, the Duke of Orleans is re- 
leafed, will imagine that we intend to abandon them as 
well as the reſt of the Conqueſts. As to its being (aid, 
that Twenty Thouſand Marks may be taken out of the 
Duke of Orleans's Ran ſom for the Defence of that Pro- 
vince, I leave it to be conſidered, whether that Sum is 
ſufficient for that Purpofe. 

IV. The King and Council are very ſenſible that the 
Duke of Orleans acknowledges King Charles for his So- 
vereign. Let it be conſidered then, Whether having ta- 
ken two oppoſite Oaths, the one to a Prince whom he 
looks upon as a Foreigner, the other to him whom he be- 
lie ves to be his lawful King, he will chuſe to keep the 
firſt rather than the laſt. This is ſo much the more 
improbable, as he will always regard the firſt as extorted 
from him, whilſt he was actually a Priſoner, and as he 
cannot moreover ſtand to it, without forfeiting his Poſ- 
ſeſſions in France. 
V. „It would be proper to ſee what Remedy may be 
had, in cafe he breaks his Oath, under colour of obeying 
the abſolure Command of his Sovereign. 


VI. « The 
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VI. « The Earl of Huntington, who commands in 
Guienne, will in all likelihood be obliged to quit his Go- 
vernment, becauſe the King ſtands not to what was pro- 
miſed him by Agreement. That Province being thus 
abandoned, and the Duke of Orleans being in Alliance 
with the Houſes of Albret and Armagnac, it ſhould at 
leaſt be conſidered how we ſhould defend that antient In- 
heritance of the King, in caſe the Duke of Orleans joins 
Forces with thoſe two Hoſes. 

VII. « The King has no Ally in all Europe but only 
the King of Portugal. Now if he has a mind to make 
Alliances with other Princes, how ſhall they be brought 
to hearken to his Propoſals, when they thall come to 
know that he had no other way to preſerve the Conqueſts 
of the King his Father, but by letting at Liberty one 
of his mortal Enemies ? 

VIII. « The Reconciliation between the Duke of Or- 
leans and Burgundy lately at Calais, ought to make 1t 
feared, that they will join their Forces to drive the Eng- 
liſh out of France, as they certainly may do unleſs God 
interpoſes, ſo far are we {from having the Proſpect of any 
Advantage by their Diſſention. If any ſtreſs is laid 
upon the Oath which the Duke of Orleans is to take 
before he leaves England, let a Man examine by the Civil 


Laws how far the Oath of a Priſoner is to be depended 


upon. 

IX. If any of the Princes or Lords who ſerve the 
King in France (hall chance to fall into the Enemies 
Hands, as it may eaſily happen, four or five might be 
exchanged for the Duke of Orleans alone. But in caſe 
that Prince is releaſed, the Emgliſh Princes and Lords 
cannot fight for the King without being liable to utter 
Ruin. | 

X. If, as it is manifeſt, the Enlargement of the Duke 
of Orleans occaſions the Loſs of Normandy, and the 
reſt of the King's Dominions in France, what will the 
King's Counſellors be able to fay for themſelves? What 
Murmurings will there not be amoog the People, when 
It ſhall be conſidered that theſe Conqueſts, purchaſed with 
Vol. V. * « rhe 
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1449. „ the Lives of the late King, the Duke of Clarence, the 
© Duke of Bedford, and an infinite Number of Princes, 
&« 1.0rds and Gentlemen, were all loſt by this fetal Counſel? 
XI. Lalily, Every one knows that the late King, 
&« wilely weighing the Danger which would ariſe from the 
Enlargement of che Duke of Cleans, forbad upon his 
Death-bed to releaſe that Prince till a Peace was con- 
« cluded. 

And as it may happen that after my Death I may be 
accu:ed of conſenting to this Reſolution, I humbly en- 
treat the King that this my Proreſtation may be recorded, 
and that I may have an authentick Copy under the 

Great Sea/, to ſerve jor my Juſtification *'. 


cc 
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The Coun. The Duke of G/ouceſter's Requeſt was granted: but his 
cl pe ſiſis Proteſtatio did not hinder the Reſolution of the Council 
23 from being put in Execution. The 2d of Faly the Arti- 
cles agreed upon for the Enlargement of the Duke of Or- 
leans were ſigned by the King and the Duke, the Copy of 
the two Originals is extant in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, | 

1 The Terms required of the Duke were much eaſier than 
with che thoſe he himſelf had offered before the Congreſs of Arras. 
Dube of He was not bound to acknowledge Henry for King of France, 
8 or to ſwear to him, much leſs to give him up any Towns 
X 5-6, in Hoſtage as he had proffered to do formerly. They were 
contented with taking his Word and Oath, for the Pay- 

ment of his Ranſom, which was ſet at a Hundred and Twent 
Thouſand Crowns. It is true indeed, that by theſe Articles 
of Agreement he was obliged to procure the Dauphin, the 
Duke of Bretagne, and ſome others to be bound for the 
Sum of Sixty Thouſind Crowns, which he was not to 
pay till after he had his Liberty. Moreover, he promiſed 
to procure the King Letters Patents ſrom King Charles, 
whereby that Prince ſhould ratify the Agreement, promiſe 
not to hinder the execution of it, and to account the 
Duke of Orleans ba'e and infamous, if he ſhould come ro 
break the Articles. Finally, the Duke having proreſted, that 
2s to the half of his Ranſom, which he was bound to pay be- 


fore 
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fore he left England, it was impoſſible for him to perform 


his Engagement without going to France, Leave was 


ranted him for a Year, 

The Council conſiſted then of Perſons who blindly fol- 
lowed their Paſſions without troubling themſelves atour 
the Intereſts of the King and State. Of this we thall 
quickly ſee very evident Proofs. The only Thing that 
gave them any Diſturbance, was that the Enlargement of 
the Duke of Orl-ans ſeemed directly contrary to the late 
King's Will. The Truth is, that Monarch had cxpreiily 
enjoined by his laſt Mill and Teſtament, that the Duke ot 
Orleans ſhould he kept Priſoner till the King his Son 
was of Age, unleſs his Liberty ſhould be a Means to 
procure a Peace; but they found an Expedient to ſcreen 
themſelves from the Murmurs of the People. The King 
declared by a Publick Act, that in relealing the Duke of 
Orleans, he intended not to proceed in Contradiction to the 
King his Father's Mill, but that what he did was purely 
with a View to attain to a ſptedier Concluſion of a Peace. 
The better to ſhow that this was the King's Intent, the 
Duke was bound by freſh Articles to uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
vours to procure a Peace berwcen the rwo Kings, and in 
caſe he ſucceeded, his Ran ſom ſhould be ſorgiven, and 
what be ſhould have paid already ſhould be reſtor:d. But 
if on the contrary his Endravours proved finideſs, he 
ſhould return to England and remain a Priſoner as tx fore; 
but the Money he ſhould have paid towards his Rantom 
ſhould be returned him. It is evident, that theſe new Ar- 
ticks were only to throw Duſt in the Peoples Eyes, ſince 


they were directly contrary to the others; and ſince they 


added a Condition which was not in the Duke's Power. In 
the next Place, this appears ſtill platner, in that the Peace 
not having been concluded, the Duke returned not to Eng- 
land, nor was ever called upon to do ſo. But he punctu- 
ally performed the firſt Agreement. 

All the French Authors have done the Duke of Eargnzay 
the Honour to ſay, that he lent the Duke of Orleans Money 
to pay his Ranſom. But we ſind by the Collection of the Pub- 


| lick Acts, that all he did in favonr of his newly reconciled 
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14409. Enemy amounted to no more than this. Ile conſented 
that his Dutcheſs ſhould promiſe in her own Name to ſend 
the King her Bond for Thirty Thouſand Crowns, which the 
Dauphin was to pay, or, in caſe of Refuſal, to become re- 
ſponſible for them. But as the Dauphin made no ſcruple 
to give his own Bond, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy's Promiſe 
became of no Effect. It is true, the Duke of Burgund 
received the Duke of Orleans in a very ſplendid Manner at 
Gravelin, where they confirmed their Reconciliation, [ 
have dwelt the longer upon the Enlargement of the Duke 
of Orleans, becauſe it ſerves to diſcover the Diſpoſition of 
the Court and Council, on which depend all the future 
Events of this Reign. Let us return now to the genera} 
Affairs. 

Conven - The Duke of Bretagne pretended all along to obſerve a 
tions be. Neutrality, though the Succours which the Conſtable his 
4 ae Brother brought from time to time to King Charles, could 
rhe Dito neither be levied in his Countiy, nor led from thence with- 
Bretagne, out his Leave or Connivance. If the Exgliſb had been in 
better Circumſſances, they would doubtleſs have ſhown their 
Reſentment. But in the preſent Poſtureof their Affairs, they 

thought themſelvts very welloff, that the Duke of Bretagne 

d. did not openly declare for their Enemies. Mean while, as the 

p. % Fug liſh and Britons moleſted one another at Sea, contrary 
to the Iotereſts of both Nations, the King and the Duke 
thought ſit to conclude à Treaty, whereby they mutually 
engage not to ſuffer any naval Armaments to be made in 
their Ports, to the Detriment of each others Subjects. 

eat of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Regent of 
che EA of France, dying inthe Beginning of the Summer, the Duke ot 
be 9 wa . York was ſent thither again in that Quality, though he had 
been recalled before to give Place to the Earl of Farwick?, 


Tt 


* He died at Roan in Normandy, April 30, 1439, (ſays Dyg dale, 
poſſeſied ot a vall Eftate, the yearly Value (as appears from the Ac 
counts of his Bailiffs in 12 Hen. 6,) amounting to 8306 Marks. !! 
Shilings and 11 Pence Half. penny, ata Time when Earle) was bu. 
4 Shillings and Two-pence a Marter, Oazs 2 Shillings and three 
a pence, Capons Three pence a piece, and hens tree Huai! 
venice, as aprears from the Accounts ot his Houiheld Oticet: 
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If the Engliſh had been ſtrong enough in France to im- 
prove the preſent Opportunity, never had fairer offered 
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1440. 
uarrels 
m:Charles's 


to repair their paſt Loſſes. The Dauphin and all the Princes Court. 


of the Blood, except the Duke of Burgundy and the Earl 
of Ex were joined in a League againſt the King. This 
League tended to no leſs than the dethroning of Charles, 
and ſetting the Crown on the Head of the Prince his Son. 
But luckily ſor him, the Confederates had engaged La Tri- 
mouille in their Party, and by ſo doing they entirely loſt 
the Conſtable. As he mortally hated thar Lord, his Hatred 
reflected upon the whole Party, and induced him to bring 
the King a powerful Aid, which enabled him to get the 
better of the Princes. This Civil War was called La Pra- 
gueria, but for what Reaſon I know not. The League 
was ſo ill managed on the Part of the Confederates, that the 
King at length compelled them to caſt themſelves upon his 
Mercy. In the mean Time, the Expliſh, who no longer 
carried on the War with vigour, made ſome Incurſions a- 
bout Paris. But the Baſtard of Orleans, who after having 
ſided firſt with the Dauphin, was come over to the King, 
ſtopped their Progrels, which was not very conſiderable by 
reaſon of their Weaknels. 8 

After Charles had put an End to this dangerous War, he 
marched back towards Paris, and in his way became Ma- 


ſter of Ja Charite by bribing the Governour. 


In the mean Time the Dutcheſs of Burgundy never cea- 
ſed her Endeavours to get the Conferences about a Peace ſer 
on Foot again. Art length after having laboured to com- 
paſs her Ends this whole Year, ſhe prevailed with the two 
Kings to appoint Plenipotentiaries to meet at St. Omer. 
The Duke of Orleans was made choice of for one of the 
Mediators. 

This new Congreſs had no better Succeſs than the former. 


1441, 


The Ambaſſadors were now all come to St. Omer. But the 4 new 
Earl of Yendome, Head of the French Embaſſy, refuſed to 2 ſi: 
treat with thoſe of England, on pretence that they ade 


were of an inferior Quality. They were however Peers 
of the Realm, namcly, the Biſhop of Rocheſter and 
the Lord Fanhope. ln ihe Reign of Henry V the French 

did 
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did not ſtand upon ſuch Punctilio's. They conferred with- 
out any Scruple with bare Doctors in Law, provided they 
were duly impowered. It is true, the Ambaſſadors nomi- 
nated for this Congrels were not of fo high a Degree as the 
former ones. But as there was no likelihood that the French 
would be more moderate in their Demands, the Council did 
not think proper to pur the King or the Princes or any of 
the higheſt Quality to a needleſs Expence. However 
Charles took occaſion from thence to revoke the Powers he 
had given his Ambaſſadors. Thusthe Congreſs was broke 
off without being ever opened. The French caſt the blame 
on the Engliſh, pretending that the Court of England had 
pitched upon Perſons of no Birth or Note, on purpoſe 
that they might not be treated with. The Truth is, both 
Parties generally aimed only at amuſing one another by 
theſe Conferences. They both gueſſed pretty well what 
their Ambaſſadors were to demand; and as they were re- 
ſolved not to grant it, they could expect no great Mat- 
ters from theſe Negotiations. They conſented to them 
however, as well to juſtify themſelves to the Publick, as to 
try to amuſe each other by the Proſpect of a Peace. 
Charles W hilit the Ambaſſadors were repairing to St. Omer, 
eaves Creil. Charles was preparing an Army with Deſign to make a 
powerful Effort, and take Advantage of the Indolence ct 
the Engliſh. As ſoon as he was ready he ordered Admiral 
de Coitivy to inveſt Creil upon Oyſe, wich a Detachment ot 
the Army. The Conſtable having joined him with the reft 
of his Troops, the Siege was regularly formed, and the 
King came thither about the End of April, to take the 
Town by Capitulation. 
He lays This was only to pave the Way to a more confiderable 


Sregefo Undertaking, namely, the Siege of Pontoiſe which Charles 
Fontolle. I, q in the Beginning of July, with an Army of twelve 
Thouſand Men. He had with him the Dauphin his Son 
and all the Generals and Officers of Note in France. This 
3 Siege was at firſt carried on very vigorouſly ; but the Be- 


urn ſiegers ſhowed no lefs Bravery. Talbot, whom the moſt 
Succours difficult Undertakings could never daunt, being ordered by 
into the the Duke of Tork to get a Convoy into the Town, attack- 


ed 


Town. 
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ith- ed one of the Enemies Quarters, and break ing through, en- 1441. 
hey tered the Place with his Convoy, This ſeatonable Supply 
mi- inſpired the Garriſon with freth Courage, who made 10 

the brave a Defence, that the Siege went on bur ſlowly. 
uch Though the Beſiegers were exceeding watchful, having to 

did do with ſo experienced a Warrior as Talbot, they could not 

of hinder him from throwing Succours into the Town three 
ver ſeveral Times. Neverth:leſs Charles was obſtinately reſolv- 

he ed to continue the Siege which he had undertaken at the In- 
ke ſtance of the Pariſians who defrayed all the Charges. But 
me at length the Duke of Lor, haviog received from England The Dues 
ad a Reinforcement which increaſed his Army to eight thouſand % 
Ye Men, approached the Town and ſent a Herald to the King“ e. 
th to offer him Battle. Charles ſent back Word, that he ſhould 
Dy ſee what he had to do, and that he intended not to regulate 
at his Time by that of his Enemies. He ſaw the Expliſh Ar- 
2 = my on the other Side of the River Oy/e, which they could 
t- not paſs but over a Bridge guarded by a Detachment of a 
m Thouſand Men. And therefore being under no Apprehen- 
to ſion of a ſudden Attack, he continued the Siege at leiſure. 
Mean while the Duke of York reſolving at any rate to relieve 

„ the Place, found Means to paſs over in the Night with 

2 five or fix Hundred Men in Boats made of boiled Skins. 
1 This Detachment falling unexpectedly upon the Guard of 
y the Bridge, and cutting them in Pieces, opened a way for 
f the Duke, who immediately came over to the cther Side 
5 with his Whole Army. Charles was ſo aſtoniſhed at this 
0 Action, which he little expected, that he ſuddenly raiſed 


the Siege and retired under the Cannon of Poiſi. The Duke 
of York followed him and offered him Battle to no Purpoſe. 
At laſt, having braved him for ſome Time, and plundered 
before his Face the Abby of Poiſſi, he retired, not thinks 
ing proper to attack him in that Poſt. 


The haſty Retreat of King Charles before an Enemy Chutles 
much weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious to his ſuffers in 
Reputation. All the French loudly murmured at it, but woof 
the Pariſians more than all the reſt. The King's beſt Friends i 
were dilmayed at it, and openly thowed the Fears they were 
under, that ſo general 2 Dilcontent would prove fatal ta 


him. 


1 

9 

* 
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1441. him. In ſhort, thoſe neareſt his Perſon having made him 
ſenſible how much he endangered his Reputation by an Ac- 
tion 10 unbecoming his Honour, he reſolved toretreive his 

* F e Credit let the Conſequence be what it would. Wherefore 
+ . %% When it was leaſt expected, he went and fat down again be- 
dN by fore Pontoiſe, and preſſed the Place ſo hard that it was car- 
Storm, ried by Storm. He ſignalized himſelf in the Aſſault in 
ſuch a manner as ſerved to wipe out all the ill Impreſſions 
which his former Conduct had made to his Diladvantage. 
He was ſeen onthe Breach, Sword in Hand, fighting with 
an undaunted Courage, and expoſing his Perſon like a com- 
mon Soldier. By this vigorous Exploit, he plainly diſco- 
vercd that if he delighted not in War, it was not ſo much 
for want of Courage, as from a too great Attachment to 
his Pleaſures. Some Time after the Town of Evreux was 
taken from the Engliſh by the help of a Fiſherman, who 
found Means to lec in the French. 

TheDutch- Whilſt theſe Things were doing in France, a very ſtrangc 
ejs of Glou-· Incident happened in England. I have frequently obſerv- 
Wer: 4 ed, that the Duke of Glouceſter's Credit ſenſibly declined, 

cuſed of a ; 
iiechera/t Or rather was entirely funk. We have ſeen a glaring Proof 
and Ireu- of this in the Courſe of the preſent Year. This Prince 
fon. was unblameable in his Conduct with regard to the King. 
Notwithſtanding all the Spies which his Enemies had about 
him, they could diſcover nothing that might ſerve for 
Cloak to the leaſt Charge againſt his Perſon. But at length 
by narrowly prying into what paſſed in his Family, they 
came to know that his Dutchels had frequent Conferences 
with [one Sir Roger Bolinbroke | a Prieſt who was reckoned 
a Negromancer, and a certain Woman * who was counted 
a Witch, This was enough whereon to ground an Im- 
peachment of High-Treaſon againſt her, She was charged 
with making, together with theſe two Perſons, the Figurc 
of the King in Wax, and that by placing it before a gent! 
Fire, ſhe intended that the King's Strength ſhould waſte in- 
ſenſibly as the Wax melted, and that his Life ſhould be at 


an 


* JAarſery Gurdemain of Eye near Wincheſter, who was hurnt ii; 
Smith/reld. Thomas Southwel! and Sir John Hume Prieſts were accu: 
{cd1ixewiſe ot being concerned with the Dutcheſs. 
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an end when the Image was all diſſolved. By this Indict- 
ment, their Aim was to make appear that the Dutcheſs's In- 
tent was to deſtroy the King, to the end the Crown might 
fall ro the Duke her Husband. At the ſame Time they 
would have raiſed in the King and People ſuſpicions againlt 
the Duke himfelf. When the Parties acculed were examin— 
ed, the Prieſt denied all; but che Dutcheſs confeſſed that 
ſhe had deſired the Woman to make her a Philter, to fix 
the Love of her Spouſe, which ſomerimes wandered afrcr 
other Objects. Though this Confclhon did not make her 
guilty of the Crime ſhe was accuſed of, yet the Duke's 
Enemies had taken ſuch Meaſures, that the Prieſt was con- 
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demned to be hanged, and the Woman to be burnt. - As She is con- 


guilty, if the Thing had been well proved, they were con- 
rented under colour of the Regard they had for the Duke 


for the Dutcheis, though ſhe would have been the moſt demned zo 
do Penance, 


nd to le 
ienpriſoned 


her Husband, with putting her to ſolemn Penance in St. ſor Life. 


Paul's Church beſore all the People, and condemning her 
to perpetual Impriſonment Xx. This was a terrible Morti— 
ficat ion to the firſt Prince of the Blood, who had been Pro- 
rector of the Realm, and all along ſhown an ardent Zeal for 
the Intereſt and Honour of the King. But his Enemies 
were ſo powerful that he found himſelf conſtrained to be 
quiet, for fear of giving them a Handle to fall directly up- 
on him. 


Charles had ſcarce taken Breath after the Siege of Pontoiſe, Neu 
before he jaw him ſelf in a very great Streight. All the Prin- 1eague a- 
ces of his Houſe were in a freſh League againſt him, with 84. Ciag 


the Duke of Orleans at their Head. This Prince was high- 


ly offended at the cold Reception the King had given him, 
after a Twenty-five Years Captivity which he had under- 
gone for the Intereſt of France, and even during which 
he had done him very ſignal Services. In all tkehhood this 
League would have given a deadly Blow to the King's Af- 
fairs, if purſuant to a lucky Piece of Advice, he had not 


* Her Judges were the Carls of Huntington, Stafford, Suffolb, 
and Northumberland, with ſome other Lords. She was kept Pri- 
loner in Chefter-Caltle, under the Cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stanly. 


Voi. V. Yy gained 


Charles. 
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1441. pained the Head by conſiderable Favours. The De- 
tection of the Duke of Orleans having broken all the Con- 
federates Meaſures, they were fain to have recourle to the 
King's Ckmency. Thus ended the League, and thus end 
generally all Leagues of Subjects againſt their Sovereigns, 
when the Sovereigns are wiſe enough to find Means to 
content the Ring- Leaders. 

Tartas . The Rebellion of the Princes was not the only Thing 
ſieged by that made King Charles uneaſy. His Honour as well as his 
the Eng. Intereſt called upon him to relieve Tartas a Town of Gui- 
_ enne be ſieged by the Engliſh, This Place belonged to the 
Houſe of Albret, which tor a good while had done great Ser- 
vice to France by the Diverſions they gave the Engliſh in 
Guieune. It greatly concerned the King therefore to ſuc- 
cour this Houſe which was in Danger of loſing the moſt 
confiderable Place in their Poſſeſſion. Otherwile it was to 
be feared that all the Lords of Guienne who were of his 
Party, would leave him and turn to the King of England. 
Mean Time the League of the Princes having hindered him 
from thinking ſooner of relieving Tartas, it was not till No- 
The Town vember that he began his march to Guienne. The Town ſtill 
capitulates held out, and it was Januar) firſt before the Garriſon ca- 
4 ſurren pitulated upon a Condition which afforded the King more 
#1, 7 Time than he had occaſion for to prepare for its Relief. 
ſix Month. The Capitulation ran, that the Town ſhould be committed 
to the Cuſtody of the Lords Cognac and Saint Par, to be 
ſurrendered to the Exgliſh, if on the 24th of June next 
there appeared not a French Army ſtrong enough to give 
Battle. But if it was relieved on the Day prefixed, it 
ſhould be reſtored to the Lord D' Albret. 

1442. Charles having all the Leiſure neceſſary to get ready, 
Charles ſpent the Winter in Poictou, where he drew a very conli- 
advances derable Army together, conſiſting of four Hundred Lances, 
8 eight Thouſand Croſo-Bow-Men, and as many Archers. All 

the Lords of the Kingdom having repaired to him, he count- 
ed one Hundred and Sixty Banners in his Army. In the 
mean Time England made no Effort to defend Grienne, 
or give the Enemy a Diverſion elſewhere. The Council 
ES ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have loſt their Senſes, ſince the Duke of Glau- 
ceſter had no longer any Credit at the Board. 

With the Forces Charles had drawn together in Poifton, 
he humbled ſome Lords of that Country, who carried it 
there with too high a Hand. From thence he came to 
Limoges, where he made ſome ſtay. Then he went and 


-& 5 
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aſſed ſome Time at Montaubon. There it was that he loſt Death of 
the brave La Hire or Vignoles one of his beſt Generals, La Hire. 


The Relief of Tartas was not the only Motive of his Jour- 
ney. There was another which touched him more nearly; 
and that was to become Maſter of the Earldom of Coming e, 
to which he laid claim by Virtue of an Intail upon him. 
As this Affair has ſome Relation to thoſe of England, it 


vill be neceſſaty to ſhow the Ground of his Pretenſione. 


Margaret Heireſs of Cominge had two Daughters by 
her firſt Husband 7% III Ea of Armagnac who died 


Charles's 
Claim to 
the Earl- 


in 1391, and the two Daughters died like wiſe ſoon after. 4,,z Co- 
The Counteſs was married afterwards to Fohn d Armag- minge. 


nac Earl of Fexenſaquet. But by an Outrage upon the 
Laws unheard of in France, the divorced her ſecond Hu!- 
band, who died with Grief in 1403. Then ſhe eſpouſed 
Aatthew de Grail ey Brother of John Earlof Foix, and had 
Iſſue a Daughter, but of lo weak a Conſtitution that Mat- 
thew her Father was afraid the Death of the Mother and 
Daughter would deprive him of the Earldom of Cominge, of 
which he was in Poſſeſſion. For this Reaton he preſſæd his 
Counteſs, who was much older than himiclf, to make a Will, 
and intail it upon him after their Daughter. But the Coun» 
teſs refuſed to do it. Margarei's perſiſting in her Reſoluti- 
on occaſioned ſuch a Quarrel between her and her Husband, 
that he reſolved to diſpoſſeſs her, with the Help of the Earl 
of Armagnac, who was very ready to join in the Project, 
on Condition of going ſhares with him. Whereupon the 
Earl of Armagnac attacked the Counteſs, vanquithed her, 
took her Priſoner, and with her Husband's Conſent ſhut 
her up in a Caſtle, where the was confined Twenty-two 
Years. This rigorous Ulage ſerved only to exaſperate the 
old Counteſs the more. At length in 1435 ſhe found 
Means to make in her Confiaement a Vll, whereby ſhe no- 

Vo I. V. 1 minated 
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144. nominated her Daughter Jane for her Heir, and after her 
intailed the Earldom upon King Charles VII. Fane dying 
ſome Time after, Charles was informed of this Intail, and 
as the Coumteis was [till living, he formed a Detign to 
free her from Impriſonment, "ud get her to confi m her 

TheFarls of Mill. After he had made ſome ſtay at Montaubon he came 
Armagnac to Toulouſe, and ordered the Earls of Armapnac and Co- 
ono mingeto be ſummoned before the Parliament of that Cit 
ed | * The Two Earls made their Appearance, not daring to ſtand 
the Parlia- out againſt a Prince backed with an Army who had it in 
ment of his Power to compel them. Beſides, ſeeing the Earl of 
Toulouſe, Armagnac's Anceſtors had voluntarily owned the Kings of 
France for their Sovercign=- Lords, there was no room to de- 
Cominge cline the ſuriſdiction of their Parliaments. He was forced 


2 thereſore to bring the od Counteſs, now fourſcore Years of 
Age, to Toulouſe, where the Parliament decteed the [ntai! 
made upon the King good and valid. Purſuant to this De- 
cree the King took "Poſſe (oa of the Earldom of Cominge. 
But for the lake of Gaſton Earl of Foix, who had ſuccted- 

ed John his Father in 1437, he was pleaſed to conſent, 

that Alatt he his Uncle Qiould enjoy his Part of the Earl- 
dom during his Life. The Earl of Armagnac was treated 
more rigorouſly. The King not only diſpoſſeſſed him ot 
the Part he had uſurped, bur morcover ſtripped him of the 

Privilege of the Kegale * in his Territories, and forbad hir 

to tile himlſelf, John by the Grace of God, Harl of Armag- 


nac, as he had done hitherto, and as his Anc:ſtors had äl- 
ways done before him. 


The Farlof The Earl of Armagnac did not think he had deſerved 
We 705 ac ſuch Uſage, after all the Services his Houſe had done the 
3 Kings of Fance. If in order toe ſpouſe their Intereſts, his 
Anceſtors had not caſt off the Dominion of the Kings ct 
England, he would not have bien liable to appear before the 
Parliament of Toulouſe, nor have loft the Privileges which 
the Kings of F nglaud, Dukes of Guicune, had never di- 
puted with his Predeceſſors. Therefore he beheld with ex- 


tremec 


* The Right of which the Kings of France have of diſpoſing of 
Benefices during the Vacancy of an Fpiſcopal Sie. 
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treme Vexation the Zeal of his Anceſtors for the Intereſt 1442. 
of France become the Ground of his Oppreſſion. He 
burned with Deſire to throw off his Yoke and be revenged. 
But as he was well aware that his Forces alone were not ca- 

able to procure him that Satisfaction, he teſolved to caſt 
himſelf into the Arms of the King of England. Shortly He offers 
after he ſent to demand his Protection, with an Offer of bi Dangh- 
one of his Daughters in Marriage. The Propofal being 8 N Hen- 
laid before the Council, it was judged that in the preſent Ar 
Poſture of the King's Affairs in France, the Alliance pro- XI. 6. 
poſed by the Earl of Armagnac could not but be very ad- 
vantagious. So without Loſs of Time, Ambaſſadors were yz, Offer is 
diſpatched to the Earl of Armagnac, tofſcttle the Marriage- accepted. 
Articles, and to eſpouſe one of his Daughters in the King's 

Name. | 

Mean while, Charles having appeared beſore Tartas on Charles re- 
the 24thof June, and no Enemy offering to give him Bat- lie ves Tar- 
tle, the Place was reſtored to the Lord d Albret, according cos and 
to the Capitulation. They were not ignorant in England W 0p 
of the Preparations of the French, and yer they had taken ix Gui- 
no Meaſures for the Defence of Gaienne, which was going enne. 
to be invaded. Charles taking Advantage of their Care- 
leſſneſs, became Maſter of St. Sever. Then he went and 
hid Siege to Aces, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in thoſe Parts, 
which held out ſeven Weeks. La Keole was carried b 
Storm; and Marmande fell likewiſe into the Hands of the 
French. During the Winter following, which was exceed- 
ing ſharp, Accs and St. Sever opened their Gates to the 
Engliſh: but the Earl of Foix retook St. Sever. Charles 
paſled the whole Winter at Towlowſe. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at one End of the Talbot 
Kingdom, the Engliſh were thinking of making a Diver- 5 
ſion at the other. They ſhould have thought of it ſooner, bury, nd 
that they might have diverted Charles from marching in- the Baſtard 
to Guienne. By that Means they would have infallibly „ Orleans 
preſerved the Places they had juſt loſt. But however, 5.5 
Orders being given to raiſe five Thouland Men in England, ; 
the Command of them was conferred on Talbot, w hom the 


King had lately created Earl of Shrewsbary. Talbot landing 
| in 
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in Normandy, ſoon made the Baſtard of Orleans quit the 
Field, who had likewiſe a new Title as well as he, being 
made Earl of Danois, He preſently laid Siege to the 
Caſtle of Conches, and to make a Diverſion, the French Ge- 
neral inveſted Galardon. Talbot having carried the Caſtle 
in a few Days, the Earl of Dunois did not think fit to ſtay 
his coming, who was marching directly to give him Battle. 
Then the Earl of Shrewsbury advanced towards Dieppe, a 
Place of great Importance, which the French ſtill held in 
Normandy. He made ſuch ſpeed, that Eftouteville, who 
was marching with the utmoſt Expedition, in order to 
throw in a Supply of Troops, could not arrive ſoon enough. 
Upon his coming before the Place, he formed the Siege, 
though with an Army little proportionable to ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, and eſpecially in the Month of November. The 
Truth is, he did not expect to be Miſter of it during the 
Winter, and without more Forces. But his deſign was to 
take the Fort of Charles-Meſuil, ſituated on Mount Polet, 
which hindered him from approaching the Town. Aſter 
that he was in hopes to block it up fo cloſely, that it ſhould 
be forced to ſurrender. Having thus taken his Meaſures, 
he attacked the Fort Sword in Hand and carried it. And 
then ordered it to be made larger and ſtronger ; and having 
mounted his Batteries, teſt the Management of the Siege 
or rather Blockade to his Baſtard Son, and returned to 
England in order to ſollicite a Supply. 

As Matters then ſtood at Court, it was no proper Time 
for the Earl of Shrewsbary to ſucceed in obtaining the Suc- 
cours he demanded, at leaſt not ſo ſoon as was neceſſary. 
The Duke of Glouceſter perceiving the King's Affairs grew 
daily worſe and wor ſe, brought at this very time before the 
Council an Impeachment of High-Trea!lon againſt the 
Cardinal of Wincheſter. Probably, his Enmity to that 
Prelate made him look upon him as the Occaſion of all the 
Misfortunes which had befallen the Engliſh. It may be, 
he had no other Deſign but to clear himſelf to the Publick 
by accuſing his Enemy. And indeed, fo well acquainted 
as he was without doubt with the Members of the Council, 


he could not flatter himſelf with the leaſt Proſpect of ſuc- 


ceeding 
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ceeding in an Affair of that Nature. However this be, 1442. 


the Impeachment conſiſted of Fourteen Articles, the Sub- 
{tance whereof was as follows : 


T. That the Biſhop of Wincheſter hed accepted the Dig- Feads of 


nity of Cardinal, contrary to the late King's Orders and ee or 


the Rights of the Metropolitan See of Canterbury. 

II. That by the Sratute againſt Proviſors, having ſor- 
feited the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, he had procured the 
Pope's Bull to ſ:cure it, and by ſo doing had acted contrary 
to the Laws of the Realm, and particularly to the Satute 
of Premunire made for that Purpoſe. 

III. That jointly with John Kemp Archbiſhop of York, 
be had unjuſtly ſeized upon the Government of the King's 
Perſon without being authorized thereto. 

IV. That he had defrauded the King of his Jewels. 

This Article was grounded upon the Cardinal's lending the 
King Money upon Pawn. 

V. That being Chancellor of the Kingdom, he had 
ſealed an Order for the Enlargement of the King of Scor- 
land, and another to forgive that Prince part of his Ran- 
ſom, provided he would marry his Niece. 

VI. That he had deprived the King cf his Revenues, by 
applying to his own uſe the Cuſtoms on Wool at the Porc 
of Southampton. 

Probably the Cardinal ſtopped by that Means the Money 
he had lent the King. 

VII. That he had the Confidence to ſummon People be- 
fore him, contrary to the Prerogatives of the Crown, and 
the Authority Royal. 


peach 


He did this in all appearance as Legate. But he could 


ot do ſo according to Law, without the King's Licence. 
VIII. That he had procured from Rome an Exemption 
for his Dioceſe from all the King's Taxes, and thereby had 
given a very pernictous Precedent to the reſt of the Bi- 
. thops. 
IX. That he had been inſtrumental in reconciling the 
Duke of Burgundy to King Charles and the Duke of Or- 
leans, to the great Prejudice of England, 


X. That 
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442. X. That being the King's Ambaſſador and Plenipoten- 
tiary to treat about Peace, he had ſent the Archbiſhop of 
York to the King, to pertuade him to quit the Title of 
King of France, to the Dithonour of the King and his il- 
luſtrious Anceitors, 13 | 

XI. That the Enlargement of the Duke of Orleans had 
been brought about by his and the Duke of Tork's In- 
trigues contrary to the expreſs Order of the late King. 

XII. That being High Chancellor, he had himſe:t pur- 
chaled Crown- Lands initead of hindering ſuch kind of 
Alienations according to the Duty of his Office, 

XIII. That by giving Commiſſions to ſuch Officers in 
the Army only as were his Creitu:es, he had been the Caule 
of all the Loſſes ſuſtained in France. 

XIV. That he had fold Captain Commiſſizns, and by 
thit Means brought into the King's Service ſuch as we: 
incapable of doing their Duty. 


The Carli. Theſe Accuſations were read in Council. But the Board 
ral is ac- had fora good while conſiſted of none but the Cardinal 
quictes, Creatures and the Duke of Glouceſter's Enemies. And 
therefore, under colour of being unwilling to meddle with 
Act Pub. the Prerogative Royal, the Act of [ndemnity which the 
XI. 20. King had granted the Cardinal in 1437 was trumped up. 
The Duke of Glouceſter, plainly perceiving there was no 
poſſibility of getting his Enemy condemned, dropped thc 
Impeacament, and the King gave the Cardinal a freth Par- 
don. 
The Dule Certainly the Duke of Glouceſter was in a grievous 
lou, Cale, Beſides the Vexation he was under to behold 
eg thoſe who fat at the Helm ſteering a Courſe contrary to 
daily, that which the glorious Henry V. his Brother had chalked 
out, he perceived they made it their Buſineſs to mortify 
They preſu- him upon all Occations. The King his Nephew, who was 


esl ſo much beholden to him, ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by 


gain ſt bim. t he Artifices of his Enemies, not having Penetration e- 
nough to diſcern thoſe who had only their own Intereſt 
in view. They made him conſider his Uncle as a ſecret 
Enemy, that would rejoice at his Deſtruction, ſeeing be 


w 
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was his next Heir. What is more, they inſpired him with 
ſtrong duſpic. ons againſt him, by repreſenting him as aCoun- 
ſellor whoſe Intereſt it was to ingage him in wrong Cour- 
ſes, in order to draw upon him the Contempt and Hatred 
of his Subjects, and by that Means to pave his own Way to 


the Crown. It is no wonder that a young Prince of 10 


narrow a Genius as Henry, ſhould be blinged by ſuch In- 
ſinuations. He had no Boity about his Perſon that might 
help to undeceive him. He had for ſome Time ſeen none 
but his Uncle's Enemies. The Cardinal was ever watch— 


ful not to fuffer any Perſon at Court, or at the Board, but 


what was devoted to him; and this he made his chief Buſi- 
neſs. He it was that had introduced to Court the Earl of 
Suffolk, of whom the King was 1o exceeding fond, that he 
ſaw nothing but with his Eyes, and did nothing but by 
his Advice. As the new Favourite was wholly indebtcd 
to the Cardinal tor his good Fortune, he miſſed no Oppor- 
tunity to infinuate to his Maſter that of all his Subjects the 
Cardinal was the Man he could molt ſafely confide in. By 
this Means, he daily ſunk the Duke of Glouceſter's Credit, 
whole Counſels were always directly contrary to thoſe of 
his Enemy. John Kemp Archbiſhop of Tork and Cardi- 
nal (a), was allo a Counſellor wholly devoted to the Cardinal 
of Wincheſter, and an Inſtrument of his to confirm the 
King in his Suſpicions againſt the Duke of Glouceſter. Thus 
theſe three Miniſters, ſtrictly united together, ordered it ſo, 
that the King daily gave his Uncle ſome freſh Mortificati- 
on. On tue other Hand, the haughty and impatient Tem- 
per of the Duke of Glouceſter not {uffering him to brook 


Indignities without complaining and threatening the Au— 
thors, he haſtened his own Ruin by the falle Steps his Im- 
patience made him run into. 
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In September this Year the Dutcheſs of Tork was brought 357, of 
to Bed of a Prince, whom we (hall ſee hereafter mount che Edward 


Throne by the Name of Edward IV. 


(a) Promoted to the Cardinalſhip by Eugenius IV in 1431. 
Vor. V. 2 % John 
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John V Duke of Bretagne dying the 28th of Auguſt, 
Francis his eldeſt Son had ſucceeded him in the Sovereignty 
of that Dutchy. 

The Year 1443 began with a private Negotiation be- 
tween the King and the Duke of Burgundy. The Duke find- 
ing that Matters were in ſuch a Way that the Quarrel be- 
tween the two Kings was not likely to be decided, either 
by War or Peace, thought it his wiſeſt Courſe to take care 
of himſelf by making a ſeparate Truce with England. 
He was not pleaſed with King Charles upon ſeveral Ac- 
counts too tedious to be inſerted here. On the contrary, 
he had reaſon to fear that Charles was reconciled to him 
purely out of Policy, and that in Caſe his Affairs ſhould 
once come to be firmly reſtored, he might reſume his old 
Animoſity againſt him. For this Reaſon chiefly he judged 
it would be againſt his Intereſt to aſſiſt him any longer to 
finiſh a War, the proſperous Iſſue whereof might render 
him too powerful. Theſe Conſiderations induced him to 
give his Dutcheſs full Power to conclude with the King of 
England a general Truce for all their reſpective Dominions. 
That which was made before, concerned only the Trade 
between England and the Low Countries. But this whicl: 
was ſigned the 23d of April included Brgundy and all the 
Dukes Territories in general. It was to laſt till one of the 
Parties ſhould put an End to it, in which Caſe the other 
was to have notice of it three Months before-hand. 

The Blockade of Dieppe was continued all this while, in 
expectation of the Supplies which were to come from Eng- 
land in order to carry on the Siege more vigorouſly. Charles 
perceiving the Place would be in great Danger if not reliev- 


ed before the Arrival of the Exgliſh Troops, reſolved at laſt 


to ſend thither the Dauphin his Son, who preſſed him to 
commit to him the Conduct of this Affair. It was not 
however without Reluctance that he granted him this Fa- 
vour. He was not only afraid to truſt out of his Sight 
this young Prince Who had ſeveral Times already given 
Proofs of a turbulent Spirit, but moreover did not care to 
afford him Opportunities of acquiring Glory. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations however gave Place to the neceſſity of relieving 

. Dieppe, | 
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Dieppe, which was reduced to Extremities by an eight 1443. 
Months Blockade. The Dauphin ſet out from Guienne 

with a Body of four Thouſand Horſe, and marched to— 

wards Normandy. When he came within Sight of Dieppe, ewig 
he eaſily ſaw that the Fort of Charles-Meſail here the »7j/es the 
Engliſh had fortified themſelves, was impregnable on the 5t-cladeof 
Side next the Field. And therefore without heſitating, he Pieppe. 
reſolved to enter the Town, and executed his Deſign, in ſpite 

of all the Engliſh could do to binder him. Hardly was he 

in, when without giving them Time to breathe, he allied 

out with all his Troops, and ſtormed the Fort on the Side 

next the Town. He was beat back three Times, but the 

fourth he carried it Sword in Hand, The Exgliſh finding 

they were unable to continue the Blockade atter the loſs 

of their Fort, raiſed it and retired in good Order. John The Duke 
Duke of Somerſet, who had lately ſuccceded Henry his Bro- 2 ene 
ther, arrived five Days after with a Reinforcement of five 25 late. 
Thouſand Men. Had he came ſooner the Dauphin would 

not perhaps have got off with ſo much Honour. As the 

Duke found the Blockade raiſed, he could do nothing more 

than ravage Part of the Enemies Country, after having re- 

taken ſome Caſtles in Normandy. 

Since the Departure of the Dauphin, Charles had at % gar! 
length quitted Gaienne, and was come to Tours, where he H Armag- 
diverted himſelf after the Fatigues of the War. But his nac rakes 
Pleaſures were ſomewhat diſturbed by the News he received * 
that the Earl of Armagnac had taken up Arms and ſeized 8 
that Part of the Earldom of Cominge which he had been 
lately diſpoſſeſſed of. The voluptuous Life Charles led at 
Tours, was to him ſo full of Charms, that he could not re- 
ſolve to interrupt his Pleaſures ſo ſoon. He waited till the 
Dauphin was returned, and as he had behaved ſo well in the 
Affair of Dieppe, he diſpatched him immediately upon his 
Arrival, to go and chaſtiſe the Earl of Armagnac. Upon The Dau- 
the Dauphin's Approach, the Earl ſaw him elf deſerted by Phin os 
all his Friends, and the Engliſh ſtirted not in his Defence, % %% ©" 
though the King was betrothed to his Daughter. 6 
the Dauphin became Maſter without much difficulty of Ro- 
vergue, and of all in general that belonged to the Earl who 

Vor. V. ＋. 2 2 had 
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had nothing left but the little Town of Liſle en Jourdain 
about Twelve Miles from Tonlonſe. The Dauphin kept it 
beſieged a good while in vain. At length, de paring of 
putting an honourable End to the Siege, he managed it fo, 
that he got the Far] to meet him at a Contererce, upon his 
giving him a Safe- Conduct, and when he had him in his 
Power, ſent him to the King his Father, who made no 
{cruple to detain him, TWO Years after he reſtored him his 
Territories at the Inſtances of the Kings of Caſtile and Na- 
varre, Who interceeded in his behalt. 

The Earl of Armagnac Mistortune made the King and 
Council of England grow cold with reſpect to the Match, 
of which there was no further Talk. They ſcrupled not 
to put that Affront upon an unfortunate Prince, who had 
it not in his Power to be revenged. 

Since the Duke of Bzrgundy had made 2 ſeparate Truce 
with Henry, the French were not fo tager for continuing | 
the War. The Truth is, they had nv leſs need of rel“ 
than the Engliſh France was utterly ruined by this g 
War, which had laſted thirty Years without Inter-um ion 
and by the inteſtine Troubles Which the Quarte! h. 44 
the Houſes of Orleans and Burg und) bad raiſed levers 
before the Breach of the Truce. The Princes and g; 
Men were ditheartned at the Haidſhips and I. {5 ti 
ſuſtained ſo long together. The Country and o ns wh 
become delſolate. France, though genctaly Weft peoples, 
could no longer find Soldiers. Betides rhe Dt ok C- 
leans who had paſſed his Word cou cho ut mot cuueavours 
to procure a Peace, being willing to keep his Promi, ne— 
ver cealed to ſollicite King Charles upon that Score. The 
Duke of Burgunay preſſed him like wife on his Parr, and 
the whole Kingdom 1a general ardently wiſhed to ice at 
length an End put ro ſo many Calamitics. In England 
they were no leſs deſirous of Peace. All the Money chat 
was lævied there, was {wallowed up in Franc as it were 
in a bottomleſs Gulf, from whence it never returned. In 
a Word, the King was no Warrior, and his Council con- 
ſiſted for the moſt Part of Eccleſſaſtichi, hom the Cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter had brought in to ſtrengthen his Part: 

| e 
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The Council was very ſenſible that the continuance of the 
War would by no Means gain them the Affections of the 
People. As the War had long ſince been diſadvantagious to 
England, it was natural to caſt the Blame upon thoſe that 
ſat at the Helm, rather than upon the King who only ap- 
proved of what was ſuggeſted by his Miniſters. The Duke 
of Glouceſter alone was of Opinion, that they ought to do 
their utmoſt in order ro take Advantage of King Charles's 
Weakneſs, and to reap the Benefit of the Truce lately made 
with the Duke of Bargundy. But the Duke was no longer 
in vogue, neither were his Counſels regarded. 
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Theſe Conſiderations, which were very weighty on both Ii, agreed 


Sides, prevailed at length with the two Kings to hearken to 


to treat 4 
bout a 


the Inſtancesof the Duke of Burgundy, who urged them to Ice ar 
conſent to a Truce, that they might the more calmly ſet Tours. 


about making a Peace. It was agreed that rhe Negotiation 
ſhould be at 7 urs, where King Charles reſided, though it 
ſhould ſeem by that as if the Engliſh were to come and ſue 
for it. At any other Time the bare propoſing ro treat at 
Tours would have been enough to ſpoil all. But Heury's 
Council ſtood not fo much upon Punctilio's. They were 
for having a Truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diſ- 
honourable to attain that End. We ſhall even lee preſently 
that almoſt every Thing was adjuſted in private, before the 


Ambaſſadors ſet out for Tours. This Truce, which ſeemed 


ro be grounded upon the Publick Good, was properly de- 
ſigned only tor the ſupport of the Miniſtry, who had no- 
thing leſs in view than the Benefit of the Kingdom. Henry 
perceived nothing of the Matter. He ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided according to Cuſtom, by his Counſellors, who 
made him believe that they had his Intereſt at Heart, when 
in reality they were working only for themſelves. 


William de la Pole Earl of Suffolk was appointed Head of The Earl of 
the Embaſſy which was to go to France. The Earl had Suffolk 


more than one Reaſon to deſire this Office, as will be ſeen 
preſently, Mean while, as he was got ignorant how tick- 
Iiſh a Step he was going to make, and how liable to be 
ſtrictly inquired into, he preſented to the King a Petition, 


pal 
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1444. pal Members of the Council. He appeared in his Petition 
42 dude exceeding ſcrupulous with regard to the Iaſtructlons he had 
. Pub. . 8 
XI. 53. Teceived, pretending they were vaſtly beyond his Capacity, 
though in all likelihood he was himſelf the Author of 
them. Then he modeſtly begged to beeaſed of the Burden 
of the Negotiation, or at leaſt, if the King did not think 
proper to grant him that Favour, he would be pleaſed to 
ſecure him againſt all After-reckonings. Whereupon the 
King by the Advice of his Council, cauſed an authentick 
Order to be drawn, impowering him to execute fully every 
Particular contained in his Inſtractions. As in all probabili- 
ty, this Order was not to be ſhown but in Caſe of Neceſ- 
ſity, and after the Execution, the King ſaid in it, that the 
Tnſtruftions concerned not only the general Good of the 
Kingdom, but alfo his own Perton and Marriage. A clear 
Evidence that the Marriage we ſhall ſpeak of preſently, was 
alrcady refolved upon. 

ATruceiss The Ambaſſadors oſ England being come to Tours, forth- 

8 with beyan to treat with King Charles's Commiſſioners a- 

AR. Pub, bout a Peace. But after ſome Propoſals on both S1dcs, 

XI. 54. Which cemctonothing, they agreed to a Truce, which was 
ſhened the 2 8ch of May. Ir was to commence the 7th ot 
Jul) this Year, and end the firſt of April 1446. 

ibid. At the ſame Time, the Truce between England and 
p. 58: Scotland was prolonged at E dinborough tor ſeven Years, to 

begin thc 1ſt of May 1447, which was the Day the for- 
mer I ruce was to expire. 


Suffolk The Buſineſs of the Truce with France being over, the 
propoſes Earl of Sxffolk propoſed, or got to be propoſed, a Match 
a Marriage 


þ tucenihe between the King his Maſter and Margaret of Anjou 
King ad Daughter of Rene of Anjou who bore the Title of King of 
Margaret Sicily, ſince the Death of Lewis ITT his elder Brother. The 
of 4.0JOu-. Engliſh tax the Earl of Suffolk with making this Propolz! 
of his own Head, without any Authority; but we have 

teen the contrary above. Not but that in all appearance he 

was the firſt Contriver of it; but he had taken the Precau- 

His Mo- d ion to get it approved by the King. He was willing to 
tives for it. Keep the Poſt he was in, and nothing was more proper to 
thac End than the Marriage he hadin View. He was 2 

| ER ible 
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ſible that Henry was incapable of holding the Reins of the 
Government himſelf, and conſcquently it could not be o- 
therwiſe but that his Miniſters would be liable to Envy, 
and bear the blame of every Thing that ſhould not be reliſh- 
ed by the People. In this Belief he fancied the beſt way 
to lupport himſelf was to give the King a Wife, and the 
Kingdom a Governeſs at the ſame Time. To that End, 
it was neceſſary that the Princeſs which ſhould mount the 
Throne, ſhould be of great Parts, able to ſupply the De- 
{es of the King her Spoule, and of a ſteddy Reſolution. 
which might afford a Proſpect that ſhe would protect the 
Atiniſtry. It was neceſſary moreover, that he thould be 
of ſuch a Rank as not to bea Diſparagement to the King, 
but withal ſhould have no Ground naturally to aſpire to 
ſuch a Match, to the end that being entircly beholden to 
thoſe that helped her to it, ſhe might be always ready to 
ſupport them. The Earl of Ses Aim was likewile to 
be ſtrictly united with the Queen, in order to complete the 
Ruin of the Duke of Glouceſter, who was a continual Ob- 
ſtacle to the Deſigns of the Miniſiry. Alltheſe Requiſites 
were found in Margaret of Anjou, Daughter of Rene King 
of Sici y, and Niece of the Queen of France. She was a 
Princeſs of a lively, daring Spirit, of great Penetration, un- 
common Reſolution, and not to be frighted by Oppoſiti- 
on or Difficulties. On the other Hand, the Match which 
the Earl of Suffolk propoſed was ſo advantagious, that ſhe 
durſt not have had any Thoughts of it, if ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances had no: concurred in her Favour. I do not ſpeak of 
her Birth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough to give her 


a Pretenſion to this Honour. But ſhe was ſo deſtitute ot 


the Goods of Fortune, that her Parents could not give her 
any Dowry. To ſupply this Defect, the Engliſh Miniſters 
extolled to the Skies her noble Qualities, which they faid 
were more to be valued than all the Money in the World. 
Moſt eſpecially they hinted to the People, that this Princeſs 
being Niece to the Queen of France, and to King 
Charles's Favourite, would be very Inſtrumental in procut- 
ing a Peace. This was too plainly ſhowing how much 
Occaſion there was for one. Accordingly the Court of 


France, 
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1444. France, who had perfect Intelligence of all that paſſed in 
England, made their Advantage of it, by engaging the 
Earl of Suffolk to promiſe in the King's Name to deliver 
up Mans, and the whole Province of Maine to the King of 
Sicily, on Condition that he ſhould make a Preſent of them 
to Charles of Anjou his Brother. Thus inſtead of receiv- 
ing a Marriage-Portion with Margaret, Henry purchaſed a 
Wife with the Reſtitution of one of the ſtrongeſt Places in 
France, or rather with the whole Province of Maine. 
He returns The Terms being thus ſettled, the Earl of Suffolk re- 
4% Eng. turned to England, in order to lay them before the King 
land. and get his Approbation. This was no difficult Matter, 
ſince the principal Counſellors were in the Secret, and had 
The Dule of already given their Conſent. The Duke of Glouceſter, who 
Glouceſter had never heard of this Match before, ſtrongly oppoſed it 


oppoſes the for two Reaſons which ſeemed unanſwerable. The Firſt 


of the Earl of Armagnac, it would be very diſhonourable 
to break his plighted Faith, without alledging the leaſt Ex- 
cuſe. The Second was of no leſs Force, namely, that 
Maine being as it were the Bulwark of Normanay, it could 
not be given up without putting Normandy in ma nifeſt 
Danger, as ſoon as the Truce ſhould expire. But there 
was no regard had to theſe Reaſons. So by the Advice 
of the Council, the King impowered the Earl of Suffolk to 
o and eſpoule the Princeſs Margaret, in his Name. 

Divers For Joy the Marriage was concluded, the King created 

»ew Crea the Earl his Ambaſſador, Marquiſi of Suffolk, and upon 

n, Fon Holland Earl of Huntington, he conferred the Title 
of Duke of Exeter. At the lame Time he created Hum- 
phrey Earlof Stafford Duke of z ar and Henry de 
Beauchamp Son of the late Earl of Warwick Dake of Mar- 
wick K. 


T he 


* In Conſideration of his Father's great Deſcent, the King granted 
him Place in Parliament and all other Meetings, next the Duke ot 
Norfolk, and before Humphrey de Stafford Duke of Buckingham, the 
which occaſioning great Animoſities between them, by a ſpecial Act 
made in Parliament, it was eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have Prece- 
dency by Turns yearly. the Duke of Warwick to begin the firſt Year. 
But his Dea'h ſhortlyafter put an End to this Matter. Dugdals. 


was, That the King being already engaged to the Daughter 


I 
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The King's Marriage was ſolemnized by Proxy at Tours, 8 
in the Preſence of King Charles and his whole Court, in a , — þ 
{ſplendid manner, little ſuitable to the preſent Circumſtances ſelemni- 
of the two Kings, and the Indigence of the new Queen. Sed ar 

Though the Nuptials were celebrated in November, the 3 
Queen came not to England till the May following, and on per. 
the zoth of the ſame Month ſhe was ſolemnly crowned. 1445. 
She was no ſooner with the King, but perceiving his Weak= The 
neſs, ſhe got an abſolute Aſcendent over him. By that _ if 
Means the Marquiſs of S»ffolky the Cardinal of Wincheſter, i, 
and the Archbiſhop of Tork bore the ſame Sway they had crowned. 
done before the King's Marriage. They ſtood in need of 4 League 
the Queen, and ſhe for her Part could not do without them, 2 25 
ſince ſhe had yet no other Creatures but thoſe they had G oucgl. 
helped her to. For this Reaſon a very ſtrict Union was ter. 
formed between the Queen and the Miniſters, which could 
not but end in the Ruin of the Duke of Gloxceſter, whom 
they all looked upon as their common Enemy. 

The Truce having been made purely with Deſign to The Trace 
bring about a Peace, this whole Year was ſpent in ſeveral #protonged 
Negotiations about the Time and Place of a new Congreſs, © *": 2 7 
It was thought likewiſe that an Interview of the two Kings 2% ;w, 
might forward the Concluſion of a Peace. Wherefore the Rings. 
Miniſters of both Courts agreed, that the two Monarchs 
ſhould meet ſomewhere in France, and to that Purpoſe 
Henry ſhould repair to Calais, that he might be near the Place 
which ſhould be pitched upon for the Interview. But ſe- 
veral Dithculties ariſing about the choice of the Place, the 
Truce was prolonged till November the 1ſt, 1446. 

Henry Chicheley who held the See of Canterbury thirty John Staf- 
Years &, died this Year,and was ſucceeded by John Stafford, ford Arch- 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells. biſhop of 

The Duke of York having nothing more to do in France, CANOE: 
came to England, where the Court gave him a very kind * 1446. 
Reception, and thanked him for the Services he had done The Duke 


the State. The King willing to ſhow his Gratitude, grant- 7 OI 28 
zvnade Re- 
* He was Archbil » IP TS 1 cn, 

as Archbiſhop but 29 Years. He died April r2th 1443. France „ 
His Succeſſor John Stafford was a Befiard, as were in the next OY. od 
Centit-y, Tenſtall, Gardiner and Hona. five Tears 
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ed him a Patent for the Regency of France during five 
Years longer. We ſhall ſee hereafter that his Enemies 
would not ſuffer him to enjoy that Dignity ſo long. 

The Parliament which met in the Beginning of the Year 
1446, granted the King a conſiderable Subſidy tor carrying 
on the War in France with Vigour, as ſoon as the Truce 
ſhould be expired. But this pretended Delign of conti- 
nuing the War, was only a Lure to draw Money from the 
Parliament. Inſtead of making Preparations for War, Ne- 
gotiations for the Interview of the two Kings, and the 
holding a Congreſs were continued with Eagerneſs. Mean 
while, the Truce was further prolonged to April the iſt, 
1447. | his ſhows that the Council intended not to carry 
on th: War, though the Parliament was called on that Pre- 
tence, We [hall ſee prelently that the Truce was again 
prolonged, and that it was not broke but by an unexpected 
Accident, contrary tothe Intention of thoſe that ſat at the 
Helm in England. 

The Parliament might eaſily have ſeen through the Dc- 
vices made uſe of to get Money from them, if they had 
not voluntarily ſhut their own Eyes. This was one of 
thoſe Parliaments that are managed by the Intrigucs of 
the Court, as it is but too often the Caſe, This plain 
appeared by the Reſolution they took to return the . 
quits of Suffs!/k publick Thanks for the great Service he had 
done the Kingdom, in negotiating the King's Marriage. 
Mean time, no body as yet had been able to ſce any Ac- 
vantage accrue to the King or State, fium an Alliance 
with the Family of the moſt mortal Enemy to both. Net- 
ther did the Parliament ſtop there. / They addreſſed the 
King, praying him co reward the Marquiſs; and even 
granted a Subſidy on purpoſe to make him amends for the 
Expence he had been at in his Emhaſſy. 


Project 4 The Qucen, the Cardinal of Hacheſter, the Marquils 


ele 


Glouceſ- 


ICI, 


gainſt rhe Of Suffolk, and the relt of that Party finding themſelves 


firwly eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear from a Pa- 
lament ſo much at their Devotion, began to contrive 
Means to ruin the Duke of Glogceſter, who was ever for- 


midablc to then. The People, tor the molt Part, were for 


him. 
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him. Beſides, as hitherto he was the preſumptive Heir of 
the Crow, they had reaſon to fear, that in caſe he ſhould one 
Day mount the Throne, he would call them to an account. 
The firſt Step they made was to remove him from the Caun- 
cil- Board. To give {ome colour to this Act of Injuſtice, 
they ſuborned Per ſons to accuſe him of divers Crimes, the 
Principal whereof was, that being Protector of the Realm, 
he had put ſeveral People to Death by his own Authority, 
and aggravated the Condemnation of many others. Upon 
theſe Accuſations, about which a great Noiſe was made at 
firſt, he was ſummoned before the Council. But he cleared 
himſelf with ſuch Evidence from all that was laid to his 
Charge, that the Council, though entirely made up of his 
Enemies, thought not proper to puſh the Buſineſs any 
farther. It is not in Exgla d as in other Countries, where 


the Lives of the Subjects depend in ſome mealure on the 


Will of the Sovereign, who appoints ſuch Commiſſioners 
as he pleaſes, to proſecute thoſe he has a mind to deſtroy. 
To take away the Duke of Gleuceſter's Life in a legal 
Manner, thee was a Neceſſity of having him tried by his 
Peers. But his Enemies were well aware, that how great 
ſoever their Credit might be, the Body of the Nobility 
was not ſo corrupted, as that they could have any Profpect 
of getting the firſt Prince of the Blood condemned upon 
forged Crimes. Mean while, this Precedure raiſed ſuch 
an Agitation among the Londoner, that nothing was heard 
throughout the City, but Praiſes of the Duke of G/ow- 
ceſter, and Curſes againſt thoſe that governed in the King's 
Name. Theſe Clamours, which were plain Indications of 
the Peoples Affection for the Duke, convinced his F.ce- 


mies that there was no Medium between his and their Ruin. 


And therefore, without further Conſideration, they re— 
ſolved to diſparch him out of the Way. The Qucen, who 
was of a bold and enterprizing Genius, was the Perion that 
ſtirred them up to this Reſolution. This at leaſt is what 
the Hiſtorians inſinuate, if they have not ſaid it in ſo many 


Words. And indeed the Miuiſtry would never have ventured 


* 


upon fo bold a Stroke, had the y not been incouraged by her. 
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It was not practicable, as has been obſerved, to put this 
Prince to Death by the uſual Courſe of Juſtice; and it 


ſummoned Would have been too hazardous to have him openly aſſaſſina- 
ro St. Ed- ted. His Enemies were reſolved upon his Deſtruction, but 
mundsbu- they had a mind to conceal the Hand that ſhould give him 


the deadly Blow. To execute their Deſign with all the 
Secrecy poſſible, they deviſed a Means which the Queer 
countenanced, if ſhe was not herſelf the Contriver. This 
was to impeach him of ſome Crime, that they might hav: 
a Handle to put him in Priſon, where they ſhould be able 


to compaſs their Ends privately, and without Impediment. 


To that Purpoſe it was given out, that a very 1mportan! 
Affair required the ſpeedy Meeting of a Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly one was called for the Month of February next. 
In the Interim, the Queen and Miniſtry affected to load the 
Duke of Glouceſter with Honours and Careſſes, not to in- 
ſpire him with Confidence but with Suſpicions, They 
would not have been ſorry at his abſenting himſelf, or ta- 
king ſome other Step that might have given them an Ad- 
vantage againſt him. With this view it was, that by ſecret 
Emiſſaries they endeavoured to tright him, warning him to 
take care of himſelf, and hinting that a Deſign was on Foot 


to impeach him before the Parliament of ſundry Crimes, . 


and ſcveral Mifdemcanors; and that every Thing was pre- 
pared to get him condemned: That they had purpoſcly 
made choice of St. Edmandsbary to hold the Parliament 
there, as a Place more proper for their Deſigns than Longer, 
where the People were too much his Friends. All this wzs 
hinted to him, purely to induce him to withdraw, and by 
that Means give himſelf ſome Appearance of Truth to the 
Calumnies they intended to blacken him with. But as he 
knew his own Innocence, he would not, by abſenting him- 
ſelf, give any room to the World to believe him guilty. 
However, let him have done what he would, it was not in 
his Power to eſcape falling into his Enemies Snares. 

The firſt Day of the Seſſion of Parliament the Duke was 
apprehended and put into cloſe Confinement, not having 
the Liberty to keep any of his Domeſticks with him. 19 
give a plauſible Colour to this ſevere Ulage, care was taken 
ED. do 
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to ſpread abroad that he was accuſed of having a Deſign to 1447. 
kill the King in order to ſieze the Crown, and that he had 

plotted to go with an armed Force, and deliver his Dutcheſs 

out of Kenelworth-Caſtle, where ſhe was impriſoned. The 

former of theſe Charges found no Credit at all with the Peo- 

ple. On the contrary, there was preſently a Commotion in 

the City on his Account, but it was ſoon appeaſed. As 

the People thought him innocent, every one imagined that 

he would come off now as well as he had done before. But Hi, H¹ẽ, 
he was allowed neither Time nor Opportunity to make his 4e2d in his 
Defence. On the Morrow he was found dead in his Bed, £4: 
without any Signs of Violence on his Body. Neverthele!s, 

People were convinced that he was murdered. Some faid, 

he was ſmothered between two Feather-beds ; and others 

that he underwent the ſame Fate with Edward II. To re- i, Body 
move theſe Suſpicions, his Body was expoſed to the View expoſed 7: 
of the Two Horſes of Parliament, and of all others that had 47. 

a mind to ſee it. But a Man mult have been very bold pub- 

lickly to charge with the Murder thoſe that were conſidered 

as the Authors. They were no leſs than the Managers of the 

Affairs of the Kingdom, who in ſacrificing the firſt Prince 

of the Blood to their Maliceand Vengeance, plainly enough 

ſhowed what Enemies of an inferior Rank were to expect. 

Mean while, to make good in ſome Meaſure the Impeach- Eis Dome,. 
ment againſt the Deceaſed, ſeveral of his Domeſticks were 75s con- 
apprehended and accuſed of being in the Plot to kill the ee for 
King. Whereupon they were all ſentenced to die, b Yoo 

Judges appointed by virtue of the King's Commiſſion, of Act. Pub. 
whom the Marquiſs of S»ffolk was chief. But notwith- XI. 178. 
ſanding the Crime for which they were condemned was the "NY 
moſt henious, the King pardoned them all without Excep- 8 
tion x. This Act of Grace was grounded upon the Conſi- 

deration of Good- Friday, and the Aſumption of the Virgin, 

and the like pious and religious Motives. This makes it 
ſuſpected, that they had bribed theſe People to confeſs 
themſelves guilty, upon Promiſe and Aſſurance of their 


Pardon 


* Of Thitty two that were attached, Five were drawn to Tyburn, 
hanged, let down alive, ſtript naked, marked with a Knife to be 
quartered, and then a Pardon was ſhown for their Lives. Spced þ 662, 
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Pardon beforehand. However, there was no Inquiry mad: 
concerning the ſudden Death of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
Nay) it was pretended, that he was notoriouſly guilty of 
the Crime for which his Domeſticks had been condemned, 


though they had never been brought Face to Face with him. 


But as theſe Domeſticks were not of the Number of thode 
whom he molt truſted, nor even ſome of the Principal, no 


body could believe that he would have been ſo unwiſe as to 


Hatred of 
he People 
avainſi the 
Queen and 


Ainiſtry. 


make them his Inſtruments, or communicate to them a De- 


ſign of that Nature, if he had in reality intended any ſuch 


thing. 

The Outrage exerciſed upon a Prince of this Charac- 
ter, ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by the People, drew 
upon the Queen and the Ainifters almoſt an univerſal Ha- 
tred which Time could never efface. The Queen eſpecially 
was publickly charged with the Murder, and the Reipe& 
which was due to her was not capable of curbing the 
Tongue of the People. This however is the very Queen 
whom the French load with exceſſive Commendations pio- 
bably becauſe ſhe was of the Royal Family of France. It 
is true, they very ſlightly paſs over the Death of the Duk: 
of Glouceſter, and there is not one that undertakes to clear 
her from it. As to the King, it is probable enough that 
he was not conſulted in this inſamous Action. But whe- 
ther he did not fo much as ſuſpect the Authors of the 
Murder, or whether he had not the Courage to call them 
to an Account, he can in no wiſe be excuſed but on the 
Score of his natural Weakneſs, I cannot leave this Sub- 
jet, without remarking how ſhort- ſighted human Polic) 


ns. The Queen and the reſt of the Duke of Glouceſter's 


Enemies, thought his Death had placed them out of th: 


Reach of all Oppoſition. But by the juſt Judgment i 
God, the Duke's Death was the very Cauſe of the Ruin 


of the King, Queen, and all that had been concerned in it. 
Hence it was that the Duke of York ſaw himſelf at Liberty 
to aſſert his Claim to the Crown; aClaim, which occaſio- 


ned the ſpilliag of Torrents of Exgliſh Blood, and which 


he would doubtleſs never have thought of, had he had ſuch 
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e- Competitor againſt him as the Duke of Glouceſter Xx. 1447. 


, Whilſt this Tragedy was act ing in England, the Nego- hk. rf 
f tiat ions about a Peace were carrying on in France. But as Ag bub 
, great Difficultics aroſe againſt the projected Interview of xl. 151. 
the two Kings, the Truce was further prolonged to Jarn- 

c ary the 1ſt, 1448. 3 

0 Mean time, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, by virtue of The Traps 
0 the Power ſhe had received from the Duke her Husband, e 


Zurgund ? 


. had lengthned the Truce with England till 1459, on Con- 


and Kt 
h dition that if either of the two Parties had a mind to break 1 % 
it, the other ſhould have a Twelve Months notice. After {»7c7. 
. which, a new Treaty was made May the 4th, whereby the 4 Ie 
* two Princes agreed, that the Truce ſhould not be broken 
within the firſt four Years. 
y The Cardinal of Hincheſter, one of the principal Con- 1% 5.15 
* trivers of the Death of the Duke of Glouceſter, enjoyed of che Car. 
e but one Month the Satisfaction of ſceing his Enemy fallen. 4241 o/ 
a He was a Prelate much better cut out for the Z/or/d than the * 
* Church. Accordingly, he remained attached to the former wy 
b to his laſt Gaſp. It is ſaid that he died in a kind of Rage 
0 and Deſpair, that his Riches were not capable of cxempting 
Ti him from the common Fate of all Mankind, and to ſce him- 
it ſelf by that Means upon a Foot with the moſt milcrable. 
. Mean 
0 * His Body was carried to St Allaue, where a noble Monument 
. afterwards erected to his Memory, ſtill remains in the Coventuul. 
4 Church, He was called the good Dube of Glouceller, having had his 


Education in Baliol Coliege; he became a great Proficient in Learn- 
ing, and was a great Favourer of learned Men. He laid the first 


7 Foundation of the ſamous Library at Ox/:rd, ſince known by te 
's Name of Zodleian, from Sir Thomas Zodley, by whom it was won- 
ie der fully increaſed Sir Thomas Moor gives an Inſtance of thi- Duke's 
5 Sagacity. The King coming one time in Frogteis to St. Alb ans, a 
2 Begg ar born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his Sight at the Shrine of 
n St. Albans. The Miracle being noiſed about. the Duke being there 
3 with the King, deſired to ſee him: the Beggar being brought, he 
asked him whether he was born blind? be anſwered, Yes truly. 

7 And can you now ſee, ſays the Duke ? Yes, I thank God and St. 
* Alban, replies the Beggar. Tell me then, ſays the Duke, what Co- 
15 lour is my Gown 2 the Beggar readily told him the Colour. And 
h what Colour, ſays the Duke, is ſuch a one's Gown? The Beggar 
| like wiſe told him; and ſo of ſeveral others. Von _counterſeit Knave, 

4 "Wh the Duke, how came you that were born blind, and could not 


cetill now, ſo ſuddenly to know the Difference of Colours? And 
thereupon, inſtead of an Alms 0:40:44 him to be fet inthe Stocks; 
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1447. Mean while, the People perceiving that the Time ap. 


The People pointed to procure a Peace was ſpent in vain, loudly mur- 
cainſt Sulf mured againſt the Marquiſs of S-. They made no 
tolk. {cruple to ſay openly, that he had betrayed the King and 
the Stare; that the Treaty he had made with the French, 

tended only to a Truce deſtructive of England, as it af- 

forded the Enemy time to fortify himſelf ; that he had en- 

gaged to yield up Aaine to the French, in order to marry 

the King with a Princels, who had juſt given ſenſible Proofs 

of the Calamities they were to expect under her Govern- 

ment. Theſe Murmurs were ſo publick, that the Mar- 

uils could not help taking notice of them. In order 

therefore to endeavour to ſilence them, he requeſted the King 

that he would be pleaſcd to hear his Defence, that he might 

ſatisfy him of his Innocence. Whereupon the King ſet 

him a Day to come and clear himſelf, and heard him in 

his own Apartment, in the Preſence of ſeveral Lords, none 

Fre makes of whom were come there to refute him. He gave an Ac- 
his Defence count of all he had done in France, wherein he was at no 
poem * great loſs to juſtify himſelf, ſince before his ſetting out 
9 upon his Embaſſy, he had taken care to be provided with 

the King's Orders. Having finiſhed his Diſcourſe, the 

%% cis, King declared he was ſatisfied, and gave him Letters Pa- 
him an au tents under the Great Seal, whereby he acquitted him from 
rhentice all Imputation of Miſdemeanor, and enjoyned all Perſons 
W N under Pain of his Diſpleaſure, not to accuſe or ſpeak ill of 
XI i him. But this was not Capable of putting a Stop to the 
King would be ſatisſied: bur that was not thought a Rea- 

ſon ſufficient to ſatisfy the Nation. In ſpite of the Mar- 


quiſs's pretended Defence, he was looked on with Hor- 


ror, as he was believed to have the greateſt Hand in the 
Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter. Belides, the King's 
Marriage brought about by his Means, was conſidered as 
one of the ſaddeſt Calamities which could poſſibly befal 
England. This was the general Opinion of Town and 
Country. Butthe Court, where the Queen would allow 
none hut her Creatures, ſtood otherwiſe affected. The 
Aliniſters had like wiſe for Adhereats all over the Kingdom, 

| ſuch 


Murmurs of the People. No body queſtioned but the 


bo way 
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ſuch as ſound their Account in ſiding with the Court, that 1447 
is thole that held any Poſt or Office under the Miniſtry. 
All ſuch made uſe of their Authority, and took Pains to 
ſtifle the Complaints and Murmurings of the People, who 
could not bear to ſte the Adminiſtration of the publick Af- 
fairs in the Hands of a Foreigner. The Truth is, the 
King, uncapable of holding the Reins of the Government 
himſelf, did little elſe but lend his Name to the Queen, who 
made uſe of it as ſhe pleaſed. For his part, he minded 
nothing but his Devoriozs, wherein the Queen took care to 
cauſe him to ſpend his whole Time as, in the only Thing 
he was fit for, to the End ſhe might take him oft from the 
Thoughts of the Government, Some have been very de- Le. P. 


firous of making a Saint of this Prince. But it may be Orleans, 


faid, that he was one of thoſe Saints not fo much Praiſe- 
worthy for the Virtues they poſleis, as for the Vices they 
ſtand clear of, and to whom a great Weakneſs of Nlind is 
inſtead of Merit and Worth. 

It was impoſſible that the Queen and Marquils of Sπ Tees 
Folk ſhould rule the Kingdom alone without raiſing a Jea- Þ:/po/:r1972 
louſy. People had not been uſed to fee Queens take upon — wor 
them the Government. Wherefore it was with great Un- pled e 
eaſineſs that they beheld the Queen exerciſing an arbitrary 
Power in the King's Name, who had no other ſhare in At- 
fairs, but to fer his Hand without Examination to the 
Orders that were brought to him. The Queen's haughty 
Carriage, her Partiality in diſpoſing of Plices, and above 
all, the Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter, had drawn up- 
on her the Ill- will of the Nation to ſuch a Degree, that ſhe 
was every Where talked of with very little Reſpect. Her 
intimate Union with the Marquils of Si gave her Ene- 
mies a freth Handle ro ſpread Reports not much to her Ho- 
nour. The Marquiſs was no leſs hated than the Queen. 

He it was that had brought her into England, and in order 
to make the Match, had ſacrificed the Intereſts of the King- 
dom. Bur the King's Name was fo reverenced, that be- 
ſides thoſe whoſe Intereſt made them fide with the Court, 
abundance of People were of the ſame Party from a Mo- 
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tive of Duty. It was therefore no caly Matter to wreſt 


from the Queen and Favourite the Authority they enjoyed. 


The Diſpoſition moſt People were in with regard to the 
Queen and Miniſtry, inſpired the Duke of Tork with hopes 
he ſhould one Day be able to aſſert his Title to the Crown, 
He was by his Mother the only Heir of the Houſe of Mor. 
timer or arch, deſcended from Lionel, Second * Son ot 
Edward III. and elder Brother of John of Gant Duke of 
Lancaſter, whole Poſterity was in actual Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne. But in all appearance he would never have formed 
any ſuch Deſign, if the Duke of Glouceſter had been alive, 
or if the People had not been dilaffefted to the Queen and 
the Miniſtry. Mean while, as it would have been very dan- 
gerous for him to diſcover his Intentions, before he had 
ſounded the Peoples Inclinations, he took care to proceed 
in ſuch a Manner, as that it ſhould not be poſſible to con- 
vict him of having made the leaſt Step tending that way, 
He contented him{elt with making uſe of ſome ſecret Emil- 
ſaries, who induſtriouſly ſpresd among the People ſuch 
things as ſerved to turn their Thoughts to his Title to the 
Crown. It was whiſpered about, that the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter had uſurped the Throne. That indced, the Ulur- 
pation had been tolerable whilſt the Kings of that 10 
were Princes of diſtinguiſhed Worth, and had acted tor 


the Welfare and Honour of the Nation; that even, during 


the Nonage of the preſent King, there was a Profpcet of his 
treading in the Steps of his Anceſtors, and his being a wor- 
thy Follower of the King his Father; but that ſince he be- 
came of Age, nothing glorious was to be expected from 
him: That therefore the Exgliſh could have no reaſon to 
ſupport any longer the Uſurpation of the Crown for th: 
ſake of a Queen, who, being ſprung from the Blood ot 
their moſt mortal Enemy, ruled the Kingdom with an at- 
bitrary Power: That in taking a View of the Poſterity ct 
Edward III, it evidently appeared that the Houſe of March 
had been unjuſtly deprived of the Crown: That the Duke 
of Tork being the ſole Heir of that Euſe, and deſcended 
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from Edward III by his Father's Side, ought to have his 1447. 
due Right. In fine, that his noble Qualities, his known 
Virtue, and the ſignal Services he had done the Nation, 

very ſtrongly ſupported the juſt Title his Birth gave him. 

Theſe Things dextrouſly ſpread among the People, begin to 

gain the Duke of Tork a Party, But he appeared not him- 

ſelf : Every thing was done in private by his Friends. 

Mean while, the Queen, the Favourite, and all the Houſe e 
of Lancaſter, failed not to take notice of What was handed ;akes from 
about concerning the Pretenſions of the Duke of Jork. He theDuke of 
might indeed keep himſelf concealed from others, but it was York 2% 
no caly matter to deceive ſuch quick- ſighted Per lone, who ee of 
were lo nearly concerned in the Affair. As they did not and gives 
queſtion in the leaſt bur that all theſe Things were divulged ir ro the 
abroad with his Approbation, they believed it requiſite to Date f 
leſſen his Credit, by giving him ſome Mortification. Fohr Somerlet. 
Duke of Somerſet dying during theſe Tranſactions, Ed- 
mund his Brother, who iuccezacd him, ſeemed to be a very 
proper Perion to {et againſt the Duke of York, Where 
fore, withoutany manner of Pretence, the Queen and Mar- 
quiſs of Suffolk managed it ſo, that the King removed the 
Duke of Nork from the Regency of France, before his 
Time was expired, and conferred it upon the new Duke ot 
Somerſet. This laſt was of an exceeding haughty Tempe;, 
and as his Brothers had been engaged in pretty great Con- 
teſts with the Dake of Jorł, he behaved to him upon this 
Occaſion in ſuch a Manner, that he made him his implaca- 
ble Enemy. On the other Hand, the Duke of Jr very 
highly reſented this Affront. But as it was not in his Power 
to be revenged, he diſſembled his Reſentment, in hopes that 
Time would furniſh him with a fairer Opportunity to 
ſhow ir. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1448, the King, who 1418 
was entirely guided by the Directions of the Queen, crea- 1 
ted the Marquils of Saſfolł Dake of Suffolk. The Queen 4% made 
one would have thought intended ro brave the People, by Dube of 
ſhowring daily her Favours upon that Lord extremely ha- e 

ted by the whole Nation. By ſo doing ſhe gave her own 
Enemies great Advantage, who only wanted a Handle to 
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ſtir up the People againſt her. It is a falſe Step which thoſe 
at the Helm frequently make, not to regard the Complaints 
of the People. As they are always beſet with Flatterers, 
or ignorant of what paſſes any where but at Court, or 
imagine that as long as the Majority of the great Men are 
torthem, the reſt of the People are to be counted as nothing. 
Bur it often happens, that they find to their colt that the 
great Min and Kings themſclves have no more Power than 
bare private Perſons, when they are not backed by the 
*eople. This is what we ſhall have occaſion to ſee more 
particularly in the Sequel of the preſent Reign. But we 
muſt firſt return to the Affairs of France, which will afford 
us yer Matter for ſeveral Years. 

In the Treaty about the King's Marriage, it was agrecd 
that the City of Alaus, and whatever the Engliſh held in 
A7aine, ſunould be achvered up to Charles of Anjou, Unci: 
of the Queen that was to be. But the Nolte this Article had 


made in England, and the Duke of Glouceſter's Oppolition, . 


had cauſed the Reſtitution to be put off till this Year. In 
the Month oj February, Charles of Anjou, at the Head ol 
tome Troops, appeared before Mans in order to take Po!- 
iciion. The French fay he beſieged the City, and thar 
the Duke of Exeter the Governor, not daring to ſtand en 
Aſlault, ſurrendred by Capitulation. But it is certain 
that the Duke of Exeter was not at that time in the Place, 
neither was there any Appearance of a Siege. The Reſti 
tution was made by Agreement between the two Courts, 
and Henry ſent to Mans two Commiſſioners to give up th! 
City to the Prince of Anjou. Juſt as he was going to en- 
ter, the two Commiſſioners met him upon the Bridge, 
and made a formal Proteſtation before a publick Notary, de. 
claring that the King of England's ſole Intent in . 
ſtoring that Place, was to procure a final Peace be. 
tween him and Charles his Uncle, and during the Truct 
only. Moreover, he reſerved to himſelf the Sovereignty 
of the City and Province, and that in caſe any Attemp! 
ſhould be made upon the Right of this Sovereignty, | 
claimed a Power to revoke the Ceſſion without injuring 
his Honour. Charles of Anjou heard the Proreſtation with. 

| du 
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Delay, complained to the King of France ot the Breach of 
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out giving his Approbation, and took Poſſcſſion of the 1448. 
Place. | | 

After the ſurrender of Maus to the French, the Negoti- Ile Truce 
ations about a Peace, and an Interview of the two Kings w en 
were continued. But by reaſon of ſome Difficulties, they þ. 199. 
were obliged once more to prolong the Truce to April the 

1ſt 1449. It did not laſt however ſo long, an un foreſeen 
Accident put an End to it ſooner than it was expected. 

About the Middle of this Year Surienne an Arragonian Sutienne 
who had ſerved the King of Enpland twenty Years, and /#'prizes 
was Knight of the Garter, and Governour of lower Nor- Hougeres 
mandy, carried by Scalado in the Night the Town of Fox- 
geres belonging to the Duke of Bretagne, and got a great 7hepyte of 
Booty. Upon this News the Duke of Bretagne immedi- Bretagne 
ately ſent a Herald to the Dake of Somerſet who was then © omplatns 
at Roan, and demanded the Reſtitution of the Place with TE 
all that had been plundered. The Regent replied, that he promiſcssa- 
was extremely troubled at what was done, and would give tixfaction. 
the Duke of Bretagne all the Satisfaction he could rea ona- 
bly expect. 

Mean while, as it would take up ſome Time to enquire 1448: 
more particularly into this Affair, and notify it to the Court The Die of 


| 1 5 retagne 
of England, the Duke of Bretagne impatient of the leaſt r, 22 


Complaints 
the Truce wherein Bretagne was expreſſly included. Charles te 0 King 
conſidering that his Affairs were in a good Poſture, and % Fr ance, 
thoſe of England in great Diſorder, as well by reaſon of 3 
1 + „ e Thing 
the King's Inability as of the People's Diſcontent, took 20 Heart. 
Fire at this News as if the Injury had been done to himſeſf. 
And yet to lock back on the Proceedings of the late Duke 
of Bretagne, during the whole former War, Charles had 
no great Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with that Houſe. 
However, perceiving that a favourable Opportunity of- Tie King cf 
tered to renew the War, whilſt the Engliſh thought no- France de- 
thing of the Matter, he ſent a Gentleman to the Duke of 7792 * 45 
Somerſet, and two Amballadors to London to demand Satis- eos $a 
faction for this Infult. But at the ſame Time to make all faction jor 
Reparation impracticable, he inſiſted upon the Payment of % Duke of 
ſixteen Hundred Thouſand Crowns to the Duke of Bre- Bletagne. 


tagne, 
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tagne, for the Damage he had ſuſtained by the taking of 
Fougeres. This Sum was ſo exorbitant, that it muſt not be 
wondered at if the Court of England offered not to pay it 
down. Beſides it was next to impoſſible that in ſo ſhort 
a Time a juſt Calculation could be made of the Damages 
the Engliſh had done. They could not even help thinking 
it very ſtrange that Charles ſhould ſo eagerly eſpouſe the 
Duke of Bretagne's Quarrel, he not being included in the 
Truce as his Ally, but rather as a neutral Prince who had 
frequently ſerved for Mediator between the two Kings. 
Arſwer of Anſwer was returned however tothe Ambaſſadors, that the 
. of King would take care to make the Duke amends, as ſoon as 
it ſhould be known what his Loſs might amount to; and 
that if Charles would fend Ambaſſadors to Louviers, the 
King of England would do the fame, in order to ſettle al! 
Things to the common Satisfaction of the two Kings and 
the Duke of Bretagne. 
The Confe- At the Congrels held at Louviers, the Engliſb repreſent- 
"pond ed, that the taking of Foageyes was done without Orders: 
and that the Regent knew nothing of the Matter be- 
fore it was over. They exclaimed likewiſe againſt the Sun; 
demanded, as vaſtly beyond what the Duke of Bretagne 
could lawfully challenge, But the French plainly told them, 
that if they gave not the Duke the Satisfaction their Maſtc: 
demanded, he held the Truce for broken. This haughty 
and p:remptory way of treating on Charles's Part, ſcemed 
very ſtrange to the Exgliſh ; but the French reſolutely per- 
te no Pur ſiſting in their firſt Demand, the Conference broke up, and 
Peſe nothing was done. 
Charles So bent was Charles upon renew ing the War, whilſt the 
ſeeks occaſi- King of England was unprovided for his Defenſe, that 
3 in caſe the Exgliſh had reſolved to give the Satisfaction re- 
quired, he had another Pretence ready fora Rupture. He 
pretended they had violated the Truce with Scotland, and 
that he was obliged to rake in Hand the Cauſe of the Scors. 
Indeed there had been a Conflict between the Exgliſh and 
Scots, wherein the Engliſh had been worſted. Buchanan 
makes it a pitched Battle, and ſays, the Engliſb loſt three 
Thouſand Men. However this Affair does not ſeem to 
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have been of ſo great Conſequence, ſceing it was preſently 1442. 
ſtifled. This Year the two Nations renewed their Truce 
without ſetting any fixed Time to it, Only it was agreed, 

that if either of the two Kings ſhould have a Mind to 

break it, he ſhould give the other warning of it ſo long be- 
forehand. However, King James had not deſired Charles 

to take his Quarrel upon him, and conſequently it is evi- 

dent, that Charles ſought an Occaſion of breaking with the 

King of England. 

Whilſt Charles was making his Preparations, he amuſed 7449. 

the Engliſb with fruitleſs Negotiations. One cannot e- *7/7=.7 

1 0f t 

nough wonder at the Imprudence of the Court of EH C r 
at this Juncture. They knew neither how to preſerve the England. 
Truce, nor prepare for War. If they had been willing to 

avoid a Rupture, they thould at leaſt have reſtored Fox- 

geres to the Duke of Bretagne, with Promiſe of Amends 

for all Damages. But they kept that Place without uſing 

hardly any Endeavour to appcaſe the incenſed Duke. A 

Spirit of Inconſidetat ion ſecmed to have ſeized the Council, 

where greater Care was taken to thruſt in the Queen's and 

Duke of S»ffo/k's Creatures, than Perfons qualified to ma- 

nage the Publick Affairs. To lee the Indolence of the 

Queen upon this Occaſion, one would have thought that 

finding hericlt without Iſſue, ſhe was in a Plot with the 

King's Enemies, in order to diſpoſſeſs him of all he ſtill 

held in France. If ſhe and her Favourites and Ain ſters, or 

even the whole Council had ſuch a Deſigu, they ſucceeded 

but too well in it. However that be, the Faults they com- 

mitted upon this Occaſion cannot be excuſed, but by the 
Conſideration of the Haughtineſs v herewith Charles acted, 

who rendered an Accommodation impracticable. But at 

the ſame Time they ſhould have provided for their Defenſe, 

As ſoon as Charles law himſelf in Condition to renew Chaites 
the Wir, he cauſed the Caſtle of Conches, and Pont de n 
Arche in Nor mandy, and about the fame time Gervoy in A 
Beavoiſis, Cognac, end St. Maigrin in Guicn2, to be taken the Eng nh 
by Surprize in the Duke of Bretagnes Name. The Eu- 4) beg of 
g/iſh complained in their Turn of the violation of the Truce; 71/46 
but they were told that it was by way of Repriſals for Foze- = Sing 
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1449. geren. Thus the War was rekindled at a Juncture very 

diladvantagious to the Engliſh. As they had made no Pre. 

arations, the Duke of Somerſet Regent of France, was 

deſtitute of Forces when he ſtood in moſt necd of them. 

Charles had therefore the Way open to puſh his Conqueſts, 

This gives room to believe that Fowgeres were ſurprized 

without the Knowledge of the Court of England. Other. 

wiſe one cannot help thinking, either that the Miniſters hid 

loft heir Senſes, in not preparing to back their Enterprize, 

or that they had among them Traitors, who had a mind by 

that Means to re- engage the Exgliſh in War, before they 

had any Thing ready. Certainly when a Man conſider: 

that the Court acted fo remiſſly in ſatisfying the Duke 0/ 

| Bretagne, und ſo careleſſly in providing for the War, he i; 
| at a loſs what to think of ſuch Management. 

Charles Charles's chiet Aim was to recover Normandy, and to 

1 ws EW that End he had prepared four Armies. A plain Demor- 

» „nud ſtration he was not defirous that the Buſineſs of Fongere: 


with four | l | 
Armics, ſhould end in an Accommodation. Since the Congreſs c. 


| 
| Louviers, which broke up in April, he would not have had 
| Time to put fo many Forces on Foot. The firſt of the(: 
Armies he headed himſelf. The Earl of Dunois lately mad: 
Earl of Longueville and Generaliſſimo of the King's Force: 
under the Conſtable, commanded the Second. The Duke 
| of Alenſon had the Command of the Third, and the Dube 
wW of Bretagne led the Fourth, conſiſting wholly of his own 
b Troops. All the Towns in Normandy were ill provided 
with Men and Ammunition. Moſt of the Governours 
" depending upon thejTruce, were gone to England. So the 
French Armies had nothing more to do than to appear be- 
fore the Towns in order to carry them. Several Places 
did not ſtay to be attacked. Some riſe up againſt the En- 
gliſb Garriſons and drove them away. Others were ſold by 
the commanding Officers. Pont Audemer and Chateau 
Gaillard were the only Places that made a tolerable Defenſc. 
In ſhort, not to enter into the Particulars of all the Sieges, 
whether real or feigned, it will ſuffice to fay in a Word, 
that before the Campaign was over, Charles ſaw himſelf in 
Condition to go and beſiege Roan, where he had ſom: 
8 Friends. 
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Friends, Having drawn together all his Forces, which 1440. 
made a Body of fifty Thouſand Men, he ordered the Ca- OO 
pital of Normandy to he inveſted upon the 8th of October. 2 
He would not form a regular Siege, being well aſſured that 

the Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Shrewsbury, who were 

ſhut up there with three Thouſand Men only, would not 

be able to ſtand againſt the Inhabitants who had promiſed 

to riſe in his Favour. And indeed within a ew Days the 

Earl of Dunois was going to be let in at St. Hilary's Gate 

with three Hundred Men, if the Earl of Shrewsbury had 

not come juſt in the Nick of Time, and beat back that 
Detachment. 

The Inhabitants, notwithſtanding this Diſappointment, Tre Citi 
perſiſted in their Reſolution. On the 19th of October the PT 017 
whole City having taken up Arms with one Conſent, all „ 
that the Duke of Somerſet could do, was to diſtribute his French. 
Garriſon in ſome of the moſt advantagious Poſts. But the 
French being let in, quickly drove them from all their Poſts 
Sword in Hand. There was only the Palace left, where the 
Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Shrewsbary had poſted them- 
ſelves with eight Hundred Men. As they foreſaw that The Puke 
they ſhould ſoon be in want of Proviſions, the Duke de- 4 Lomer- 
ſired to ſpeak with the King in order to capitulate. His 3 
Requeſt being granted, he offered to retire upon honoura- 7erms. 
ble Terms. But the King inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at 
Diſcretion, unleſs he would treat for the reſt of Vormandy. 
Not being able to ſettle this Point, the Duke returned to 
the Palace and held out ten or twelve Days longer. At laſt 
he was fain to capitulate, on Condition of leaving behind 
all his Artillery, paying fifty Thouſand Crowns of Gold, 
and yielding up to the King Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, 
Tancarville, Montrevilliers, and Harfleur. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury was left in Hoſtage for Security of this Engage- 
ment, and the Engliſb Garriſon marched out of Roan, where 
Charles made his Entry cn the 19th of November. The gige and 
Governour of Harfieur not thinking fit to comp y with rating of 
this Capitulation, the Earl of Longueville was actas ned by Harhear. 
the King to go and beſiege that Place, which ſurrerdered in 
the Beginning of January. Though Charles night juſt— 
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1449- ly have detained the Ear! of Shrewsbary, ſince the Capitu- 
lation of Koa» had not been kept by the Exgliſb, he was 
pleaſed, as a Mark of his Eſteem to give him his Liberty 

The Har! without Ranſom, In the mean Time the Earl of Foix, 
0; Ree who commanded in Guienne for King Charles, took the 
Mautcon, Caſtle of Maulcon, ſtanding upon an inacceſſible Rock. 
Thus ended the firſt Campaign which proved lo fatal to 

the Engliſh. 
zendes the Concern which the Court of England was 
under on account of the ill Poſture of Affairs in France, 
Rebellion raiſed in Ireland at the lame Time gave the Mini- 
ftry a freſh Cauſe of Uneaſineſ:. Nevertheleſs the Queen 
and Marquils of S»folk, reaped ſome Advantage by theſe 
Commotions, as they {urniſhed them with a Pretence to 
Tie Dube tend off the Duke of York. This Prince beginning to be an 


Rebellion 
13 ireland, 


7 1 210 Eye- ſore to them, they made him Lord Licutenant of Jre- 
ther. land, under Colour that no Body could ſuppreſs the Rebcl- 


hon fo well as he. But withal they gave him but ſew Troops 
for that Purpoſe. They were in hopes that either he would 
He ſup- periſh in the Attempt, or forfeit his Reputation. The 
710 e Duke ſmelt their Deſign, and had the Addreſs to turn a- 
Velten gainſt themſclves the Devices they laid for his Ruin. 
He ordered Matters fo, that by his mild and obliging Bc- 
haviour he won the /riſh, and brought them back to then 
Duty without being obliged to uſe any Force. What 1: 
more, he found Means to make them his Friends in ſuch : 
manner that from thenceforward they were always devoted 
to the Service of himſelf and his Family, even in the midſt 
of his greateſt Misfortunes. 

1450. The univerſal Conſuſion of the Affairs of France, the 
7 Negligence ot the Court in that Reſpect, the Loſs of almoſt 
jle acainſ A Normandy in one ſingle Campaign, after the ſnedding ol 
the Dube lo much Blood in the Conqueſt of it, began at length to li 
of vols up openly the impatient Temper of the Engliſh. The whol: 
3 Kingdom rung with Complaints againſt the Duke of S,. 
folk. It was publickly ſaid, that he had betrayed the Stale, 
and that Alaine the Key of Normandy had been given up 
to the French on the Score of a Marriage, which was ad- 
vantogious to none but hiniſelf alone. He was accuſed ol 
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S being the principal Contriver of the Death of the Duke of 1450. 
Þ Glouceſter, for fear that clear-fighted Prince ſhould ſec 
y through his treaſonable Practices. People complained that 
5 there were but few Perions of Paris, and {hill fewer of Ho- 
e reſty in the Council; that on the contrary the Board was 
. filled with wicked Counſellors, without Principles of Ho- 
to nour or Religion, to the end no Conſideration might hin- 
der them from being wholly devoted to the Will and Plea- 
'G ture of the Queen and her Miniſter : Tha it was the ſame 
18 Thing with regard to thoſe in publick Poſts, in whom Ho- 
= neſty and Ability were not ſo much required, . as an At- 
” tachment to the Miniſtry. They were no lels diſſatisfied 
cle with the Queen. They complained that the ruled with in- 

bs ſupportable Pride a free Nation, which had been uſed to 
an be governed ſolely by Laws, and had never bore with a de- 
e- ipotick Power, adding that the U iurpatton of ſuch a Power 
el. was not to be ſuffered even in a King, much leſs in a fo— 
e reign Queen. They took notice likewiſe, that by Degrees 
oh ſhe had turned out of the Council all thoſe that gave her any 
be Umbrage, in order to ſubſtitute in their Room ſuch as 

wo were at her beck, without troubling herſelf whether they 
9 8 were fit for lo high an Office. 

e In this Temper were the People when the Parliament The par- 
IL met in the Beginning of the Year 1450. The Court liament 
n ſtocd in necd of a Parliament for an Aid to enable them es. 
ha to ſer Things to rights in France: Otherwiſe they faw 
ul themſclves obliged entirely to throw vp Matters there; and 
dl: by that Means give their Eacmics a further Handle againſt 


them. The Queen ſoon found that the general Diſcontent rhe Queen 
the had ſeized the very Members of Parliament. She believed ries in 
oft ſhe could carry her Point by cauſing the Parliament to be 2 
o removed to Leiceſter, here ſhe was in hopes ſhe ſhould | op 
have greater Sway than at London, of whole Inhabirants 
1k ſhe was jealous. But ſhe met with to ſtrong Oppoſition 
% from the Lords that ſhe was fain to drop her Deſign. In 
e all likelihood they were afraid of fomething like what had 


1UP been done at St, Fdmundi- bury with regard to the Duke of 


ad- Glouceſter, 
{ of 
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1450. Upon the meeting of the Parliament, the lower Hou/: 
exhibited before the Lords an Impeachment againſt the Earl 
of Suffolk, containing the following Articles. 
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Articles of I. That the Duke of Suffolk had treated with the Ba- 
0 _ ſtard of Orleans and the other French Ambaſſadors to per- 
gainſt Suf- {wade King Charles to invade England. That his End in 
folk. this, was to place his Son on the Throne, by marryin 
him with Margaret only Daughter of John Duke of So. 
. mer (et. 
4 7 . That being bribed by the French, he had ſet th: 
1% Duke of Orleans at Liberty, againſt the expreſs Orders o 
| the late King. 


III. That Normandy was invaded by his Means, and by 
his Counſels. 


IV. That being Ambaſſador in France, he had engaged 
4 to get Maine reſtored to the French, without letting th: 
reſt of the Ambaſſadors know any thing of the Mattes 
and that he had impoſed upon the King and Council, in ot. 
1 der to get them to ratify his Engagement. 

1,3 V. That he had informed the Enemies of the Weakne!: 
of the Engliſh Towns in France, and encouraged them to 
aſſault them. 


VT. That he had diſcloſed the Secrets of the Cormnci/ i: 
| the Enemies of the State. 
55 VII. That he had hindered the Concluſion of a Peace. 
| 0 by diſcovering the Weakneſs of England. 
114 VIII. That he had made his Boatts, in the Hearing 9 
"if ſeveral Lords, that his Credit at the Court of France w:i 
Wl, no leſs than at that of Erglard. 
1 IX. That he had obſtructed the ſending of Succours ti 
wit France, that the Enemies might make the greater Progich 
X. Thar he had included in the Treaty of Truce, nt 
ther the King of Arragon nor Duke of Bretagne, and b) 
that affected Omiſſion England had loſt thoſe two Allics. 
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The Dule's The Duke of Sgfolk replied to theſe Accuſations, by 
formal Denial of the greateſt Part, and demanded that tht 


E vidences they pretended to go upon, might be commun. 
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cated to him. As to the Articles which he owned, he pro- 
duced the King's expreſs Orders. But that was not ſufficient 
to juſtify him, ſince his chief Crime was the making an ill 
ule of his Credit with the King, and impoſing upon the 
Council. Hiſtorians remark, that he cleared himſelf of all Rn oz: 
but the laſt Article relating ta the Duke of Bretagne. In- the laf? ur- 
deed, it is certain that in the firſt Treaty of Truce con- -e. 
cluded at Tours, and in ſeveral ſubſequent ones made to 
prolong the Truce, the Duke of Brea ne was not included 
but on the Part of France. This is a Myltery not very cat y 
to be unravelled. We have ſeen heretofore that the Duke 
of Bedford hid obliged the Duke of Bretagne to renounce 
the Alliances of Charles, and acknowledge Henry for King 
of France. Since that Time, there had been no Rupture 
etween England and Bretagne. And yet Charles took carc 
to get the Duke of Bretagne included in the Treaty of 
Truce concluded at Tours; but the Engliſh made no mention 
of him. Was it out of Negligence, Forget fulneſs, or on 
{et Purpoſe ? The lalt is moſt likely. However, the Duke 
of Huf had in ſome meaſure repaired this Omiſſion, by 
including the Duke of Bretagne as an Ally of England, in 
the prolonging of the Truce in 1447, as appears by the 
Collet᷑tion of Publick Acts. But that was not enough it 
ſeems to ſatisfy his Enemies. 
The Queen perceiving that Matters were like to go ill 1% Kirg 
with the Duke, ordered it ſo, that the King ſent him to the ſends 142 
Tower, This was done not ſo much with Deſign to pu- Du bete ihe 
niſh him, as to give ſeme Appearance of Satisfaction to 1 
the Commons, Mean while, for fear they ſhould obſti- 75% Pari 
nately perſiſt in proſecuting him, ſhe got the Parliament ad- ament ad- 


389 
1450. 


journed to Leiceſter. Preſently after, the Duke came out de 


of the Tower, and took his old Poſt at Court. The News — a Ne 
of his Relcaſe raiſed a Sedition in Kent, headed by a Ful- is freed. 
ler x. But before the Rebels could attempt any thing con- A Sedirion 


ſiderable, the Ring- leaders were apprehended and executed, * Kent. 
and by that Means the Sedition was ſtifled in its Birth. 


The 


* Adeſ; erate Fellow, who ſtiled himſelf 5's. bear d. 
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The Parliament being met again at Leiceſter, the King and 
Queen appeared, attended by the Duke of S»folk in quali- 
ty of Prime Miniſter. The Commons were extremely ol- 
ſended at this Procedure, which they conſidered as done in 
Contempt of them. To ſhow their Reſentment, they 
went ina Body and petit ioned the King, that they who 
had been inſtrumental in giving up Normanay to the French, 
might be puniſhed according to their Demerits. The 
Quecn was alzrmed at this Perition. She found that the 
Commons were bent upon the Duke of Ss Ruin, and 
that there was no way to help it but by coming to an open 
Quarrel with the Lower-Houſe. Wherefore, to fave the 
Miniſter (ome part of the Puniſhment which in all likeli- 
hood was deſigned him, ſhe reſolved to prevent a formal 
Sentence, which could not but have been a very ſcvere one 
in the preſent J unctute. A few Days after receiving the 
Petition, the King baniſhed the Duke the Realm for five 
Years, and turned out all his Creatures. The Duke look- 
ing himſelf upon his Exile as a proper Means to ſcreen him 
from the Fury of the People, ſpeedily imbarked for France. 

But he could not eſcape his Deſtiny, He was met in his 

Paſſage by an Engliſi) Man of VVar, commanded by one 
Nicholas, who having a mind to ſearch the Ship the Duke 
was in, and finding him there, ordered his Head to bc 
chopped off without any further Ceremony *. Thus fel 
lilliam de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, who a few Days be 
2 faw himſelf the greateſt and moſt powerful Perfon in 
the Kingdom. It is uncertain whether he was guilty of all 


thc c rimes the Commons laid to his C narge ; But it can- | 


not be denied. that the Ditaſters which one in the Neck of 
another happened to the Affaifs of the Ezpiiſi in France, 


aic 


* Dug dale, from Hollingſhead, ſays, the Ship (belonging to th“ 
Puke ot Exeter, then Conſtable o the Tower) was called th Nich 
of the Tower, and not the Captain. The Duke's Body was taken vp 
and buried1n the Collegiate Church of #7zg field in Suffolk. He was 
beheaded, ſays Dagdale, May 2. He ſerved 24 Years in France, and 
17 wrhout ever returning home. He was Privy-Counſellor 15 
Years, anda Knight of the Garter 30. His Dutchels Alice, Daogb. 
ter and Heir of Charcer, died in 14 Edward 4. and was Zuried 4 
Ewelme, iu the Church of her on founding, 
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are to be imputed to his ill Conduct, ſuppoſing it true that 7450 
they are not to be conſidered as the Conſequences of a Plot 
contrived on purpoſe to make the King loſe all his Con- 

ueſts in France. 

By the Death of the Duke of Suffolk, the Duke of The Pate 
Nerk ſaw himſelf rid of a potent Enemy, who, being at- 2 
tached to the Houſe of Lancaſter, woould doubtleſs have cþe cruwms, 
ſtrongly oppoſed the Execution of his Deſigns. Thovgh 
York was in Jreland, yet his Friends effectually ſerved hun 
in England, by crying up his Merit, and repreſenting to the 
People the King's Incapacity, and the Queen's Male- Ad- 
miniſtration. Theſe Diſcourſes joined to the entire Lo!s 
of Normandy, which happened at the ſame Time, made 
deep Impreſſions on the Minds of the People, and daily 
creaſed the Number of the Duke's Adherents. He had 
perfect Information of all Matters. But, not to hazard 
himſelſ to no purpoſe, he deviſed an Expedient, which he 


thought proper to ſound the Peoples Inclinations, to the 
end he might take his Meaſures wich the greater Safety. 


By his Inſtigation, an Iriſoman, one Fach Cade, took the , 
Name of John Mortimer of the Houſe of March, who had Cage; PE: 
een executed in the Beginning of this Reign. Under this reien 

borrowed Name he repaired into Kent, where the Duke of“ Nent. 
Torꝶ had many Friends, and drew together great Numbers 
of Male-Contents, uſing for Pretence the Neceſhty there 
was of reforming the Government and eaſing the People. 
In the Temper the greateſt Part of the Nation was in 7 +- 
with regard to the Court, the Rebels increaſed to ſuch a Proaches 
Degree, that in ſew Days Cade ſaw himſelf in Condition 00det, 
to go and incamp on Black- Heath, hard by London. | 
I' he King having notice of the Approach of the Rebels, xz ere gt. 
ſent to demand the Reaſon of their appearing thus in Arms. te Petiiia 
Cade anſwered in the Name of All, that they had no ill “ 
Deſign upon the King's Perſon : Thar their Intention TOES 
was to petition the Parliament to order Matters fo, that the 
evil Aliniſters might be brought to condign Punithmen:, 
and the People live more happily than they had done tor 
ſome Years paſt. A few Days aftcr they preſented to rhe 
Parliament two Petitions, letting forth the Grievances of the 


Nation, 
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1450. Nation. Among other Things they prayed, that th; 
Duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed, as being the principi 
Author of the Loſs of Normandy. That the King's Cons. 


cil might be filled with the Princes of the Blood, and other 


prudent and judicious Perſons, and not with vicious and 
profligate Men, of ill Principles and Manners, and uncaps 
ble of managing the Affairs of the State. Theſe Petition 
being communicated to the King, the Council condemned 
The king them as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the Rebellion b) 
argen. Force of Arms. Whereupon, the King having drawn. 
gainſt gether a Body of Fifteen Thouſand Men, headed then 
Cade re- himſelf, and marched againſt the Rebels. Upon his Ap. 
tires, and proach Cade, making as if he was afraid, retreated, ani 
©4579 Pee went and lay in Ambuſh in Sævenoab- Wood, nat queltio. 
ces a De a ; 5 
jachmentof Ning but the King would follow him. But Henry im. 
tbe Kings gining the Rebels were diſperſed, returned to London, be 
Army. ing contented with ſending after them a Detachment o 
his Army commanded by the Lord Srafford *. This De 
tachment falling into the Ambuſh were cut in Pieces, anc 
the Leader him ſelt loſt his Life in the Fight. 
Cade is lee At the fame time Cade began his March towards Lo 
into Lon- don, whillt the King and bis whole Court haſtily retirc: 
don. to Kenebworth Caſtle, leaving a Garriſon in the Toer unde 
the Command of the Lord Scales. Cade's Succels again! 
Stafford increaſed his Army with prodigious Multitudss 
who ran from all Parts to join him. The City of Londin 
either out of fcar or from ſome other Motive, opened be 
Gates to the Rebels, and Cade entered as it were in Triump 
at the Head of his Troops. But he prohibited under |: 
vere Penalties the doing any Injury to the Inhabitant: 
He beheads Next Day, being informed that the Lord Say High- Tri 
re High- ſurer was In the City, he ordered him to be apprehend? 
edler, and beheaded * . Towards the Evening he retired tt 


South 


* This was Sir Humphrey Stafford Knight, a collateral Branch! 
the Fimily of Humphrey de Stafford Duke of Brichingham. 

*t James Fiener, Who by reaſon his Mother was Siſter and Cont! 
to Wil/rar de Sy, a Deſcendent of the former Baron de Say, .. 
created 25 Hen. 6. a Baron by the Title of Lord Say and Sele He 
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Morrow. 


Southwark, on the other Side of the Thames, and continu- 1450. 
ed for ſome Days, to go into the City in the Morning, and 
out again at Night, on purpoſe to take from the Citizens 
all Occaſion of Fear. 

Cade's Soldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt very Marre 
friendly together. But at length, the Soldiers having com- 4 


: 1 ; the Soldier 
mitted ſome Riot in the City, when they would have come 44 pro 


in as uſual, in the Morning they found the Bridge-Gate gn, 


ſhut againſt them. W hereupon a Battle enſued between Fig en 
them and the Citizens, which laſted all Day, and ended at“ Bde. 
the Approach of Night, by a Suſpenſion of Arms rill the 

Mean while the Archbiſhop of Canterbury aud 

the Chancellor, who had taken Refuge in the Tower, hav- 

ing obſerved by their Spies, and the Motions of the Re- 

bels, that their Hearts began to fail them, inſtantly drew 

up an Act of Indemnity, ſer the Great Seal to it, and caus'd 


it to be proclaimed in the Night in Sozrhwark, The Par- Cade i 


don produced ſo ſudden and wonderful an Effect, that be- 4:fcrres, . 
fore it was Day Cade found himſelf deſerted by his Follow- 
ers, and conſtrained to fly by himſelf in order to go and 
conceal himſelf in the County of Suſſex. But the King and /tain, 


having promiſed by Proclamation, a Thouſand Marks to 
any Perſon chat ſhould bring him dead or alive, he was (lain 


in his lurking Hole by | Alexander Eden | a Gentleman of 
Kent, who brought his Body to London *. The Pardon 
under the Great-Seal did not hinder but that abundance of 
his Accomplices were put to Death. Thus ended this dan- 


gerous Rebellion, which might have been attended with 


more fatal Conſequences, had it been conducted by a more 
experienced Leader, | 


accuſed with the Duke of Suffolk about the Affair of Maine, and there- 
upon to appeaſe the People was turned out trom being High- [rea- 


ſurer, and upon the Clamours of the Rebels was ſent to the IJouer, 
from whence they fetched him and arraigned him at Guid-Hall be- 
fore the Mayer: Then hurrying him to the Standard in Cheap,they 
Cut off his Head, and dragged his naked Body at a Horſe- Tail into 
Southwark, where it was hanged and quartered. Dugdale, 

le was ſtiled Captain Mend All. 
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Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the War conti- 
nued in Normandy. But always to the Diſadvantage of 
the Engliſh. The Queen perceiving that the People's Diſ- 
contents partly aroſe from the ill Succeſs of the Affairs of 
France, had attempted to ſend fifreen Hundred Men to the 
Duke of Somerſet, under the Command of Sir Thomas Ki- 
riel, who landed at Cherburg. His Deſign was to lead his 
Troops to Caen where the Duke of Somerſet then was, 
But as it was hazardous to march with ſo ſmall a Body of 
Troops, he was join'd upon the Road by ſeveral Detach- 
ments of the Engliſh Garriſons in thoſe Parts. The French 
Authors ſay, that altogether the Engliſh Army amounted 
to five Thouſand Men, which however is not very likely. 
Be that as it will, the Conſtable Richmond having had In- 
telligence of Kirie/'s Deſign, ſpeedily drew together a Body 
of ſeven Thoutand Men, and went and expected him at 
Fourmigni, by which Place he was to paſs. The Armies 
having joined Battle, the Expliſh, though the Odds were 
againſt them, defended themſelves ay yod while with great 
Bravery. But at length, in ſpite of their obſtinate Reſiſt- 


| ance, they were put to rout, and their General taken Pri- 


loner. Upon comparing this Battle with a certain Predic- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans, importing that the Emgliſ» 
ſhould be entirely driven out of the Kingdom, by a Defeat 
much greater than thoſe of Orleans and Patay, one is in- 
clined to believe that ſhe was not really inſpired. I he 
Truth is, in the Battle of Fourmigni, the only one that was 


| foughr ſince the Death of rhe Maid, the Engliſh, even ac- 


cording to their Enemies computation were at moſt but 
five Thouſand ſtrong, and their Loſs exceeded not fifteen 
Hundred. But yet in order to make the beſt of the Pro- 
phecy, the French Writers talk of the Battle of Fourmigui 


in a very high Strain, comparing it to the moſt famous 


_ Battles. 


Charles 
compleats 
the Con. 
queſt of 
Norman- 
oy; 


this fecond Campaign. It will ſuffice to lay in a Word, 
VVV | , as 


Kiriel's Reinforcement being defeated, the Duke of So- 
merſet could no longer make Head againſt the victorious 
Arms of the French. It would be needleſs to give a par- 
ticular Account of the Sieges carried on by the French in 
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that about the middle of Auguſt, Charles ſaw himſelf Ma- 1450. 
ſter of all Nor mandy. The City of Caen was inveſted the nr _—_ : 
4th of June, and on the 21ſt of the ſame Month, the ſet /,,,,,. 
Duke of Somerſet capitulated, againſt the Opinon of {ome ders Caen, 
of the Officers, who maintained that it was nor yet Time. 

Falaiſe, Domfront, and Cherburg were beſieged at once, 

and the Campaign ended in Normandy with the taking of 
Cherburg, which ſurrendered the 12th of Auguſt. Thus 

in two Campaigns Charles became Maſter of the whole 
Province, without ſo much as one ſingle Town remaining 

in the Hands of the Engliſh. : 

The Parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 16th of No- The par- 
vember, and about the ſame I ime the Duke of Somerſet ha- #ament 
ving nothing more to do in France, came to England. He 1%, 
was blamed for the Loſs of Normandy, and particularly of / Somer— 
Caen, where he was accuſed of not having done his Duty. ſet arrive, 
Theſe Complaints were ſo publickly made, that the Houſe ] Eng- 
of Commons could not help taking notice of them. They w_ 2 

reſented a Petition to the King accorcingly, praying him ,.. 
to ſend the Duke of Somerſet to the Tower, that his Con- er. 
duct might be inquired into. Henry not thinking proper to 
diſoblige the Commons at ſuch a Juncture, granted their 
Requeſt. The Populace of London were fo tranſported v;, pe 
with Joy upon News of the Duke being in the 7 ower, 15 plunder 
that they went out of Hand and plundered his Palace. #4: 
They would have proceeded further, if the King had not 


ſpeedily iſſued out a Proclamation to diſp:rſ2 them. 


This hindered not ſome of the moſt Audacious from conti- 

nuing the Tumult, till ſuch Time as one of che molt inſo- 

lent had his Head ſtruck off. The Parliament was no ſooner He comes 
broke up, but the Duke of Somerſet came out of his Con- ef the 
finement, and took at Court the Poſt the Duke of Suffolk lara 
had enjoy'd. | | Aiviflee. 
The Engliſb, not having been able to prevent the Loſs of Charles 
Normanay, had it ſtill leſs in their Power to defend Gui- eve. 
enne which was further of. King Charles taking Advan- „ 
tage of the prelent Juncture, had already ſent his Troops enne. 
into that Province, where this very Year his Generals took 

Bergerac, Cemſac, Mont ſerrand, Chaia's, St. Fei, which 

EV ot. V. d d. 2 made 


1450. made but a very faint Reſiſtance. The Seaſon, which was 
very far advanced, hindered them from carry ing on their 
Conqueſts. 


The Earl During the Winter, the Earl of Orval of the Hoaſe of 

7 oY = Albret, making Inroads up to the very Gates of Bourdeaux, 

Iain d. the Mayor of the City {allied out with ten Thouſand Men 

Bands of to attack him. How inferior ſoever Orval might be in 

Bourde- Numbers, he ſtood his Ground againſt theſe undiſciplined 

85 Trained- Bands, flew great Part of them, and took abun- 
dance of Priſoners. 

14% % In the Month of April 145 1, the Army of France com- 
Great Fro. manded by the Baſtard of Orleans Earl of Danois and Lon- 
2757 of n £#eville were forty Thouſand ſtrong. This General pre- 

: 18 lently became Maſter of Montguion, in Saintonge. Then 
enne. on May the roth, he beſieged Blape, and carried it on the 
21ſt. The Engliſb not only had no Army in the Field, 
but did not ſeem fo much as to have any T houghts of de. 
tending Guienne. The French General improving ſo fa. 
vourable a Juncture, divided his Army into four Bodies 
the moſt con ſiderable of which he commanded himſelf, He 
gave the Command of the other three to the Earls of Foix, 
Pontievre, and Armagnac. Allthele Generals made ſeveral 
Conqueſts apart without much Trouble. Libourn, Caſtil- 
lon, Dacs, Rioure, Bourg, ſurrendered 1n a little Time. 
Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt Place of the Province, held out but 

three Days; however the Caſtle made a brave Defenſe. 
Bourde- The Inhabitants of Gziexne ſeeing themſelves thus delctt- 
aux and ed by the King of England, thought it Time to provide tor 
aches 2b their Safety. The States of the Province being aſſemble 
treat with at Bourdeau in the Month of June, reſolved voluntary to 
Charle:. ſubmit to King Charles, in order to avoid the utter Kun 
which hung over their Heads. Purſuant to this Reſolution, 
they concluded with the Earl of Dwnois a Treaty, where 
by they obliged themſelves to ſubmit to the Dominion c 
: the King of France, in Cale before the 24th of the ſame 
Guienne Month, they were not relieved by an Army able to gie 
ſurrenders Bittle. The French G neral could grant that Condition 
„hates without avy Apprehention, ſince he was well aſſured the) 


5 were in no readineſs in England to aſſiſt Guienne. Tit 
1 7411 . 
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Army not appearing, all the Towns of the Dutchy opened 145. . 


their Gates to the French, except Bayonne, which refuſed whic 4 * 
to be included in the Treaty. This Place, the only one 3 
the Engliſh had left, was inveſted the ſixth of Auguſt. The 
Breach being large enough on the 19th of the ſame Month, 

the Beſiegers prepared to Storm; but the Inhabitants ſaved 

them the Labour by riſing in Arms and obliging the Gar- 

rilon to capitulate. The French Hiſtorians lay, that a 


white Croſs was ſeen in the Air juſt over the Town, an e- 


vident Sign ot the Protection God afforded France. 

Whillt the Court of England ſuffered Guienne to be loſt TheCourr's 
without minding it, they grew extremely uneaſy with re- . e 
gard to the Duke of York. As in the Kentiſh Rebellion, 5 2 
Jack Cade had taken the Name of Mortimer, it was ealy Duke of 
to perceive that his Aim had been to {ec how the People York, 
ſtood affected to the Houſe of March. Conſequently it 
might be inferred from thence, that he had been ſet to work 


by the Duke of Terk ſole Heir of that Family. Indeed 


the Thing was palpable, but there was no Evidence to con- 
vict the Duke, becauſe Cade was lain. Belides, in the 


Temper People were in with regard to the Court, they 


would infallibly have taken the Duke of Tork's Part, in Caſe 

be had been, by being publickly attacked, forced to ſtand 
upon his Defenſe. Mean while, as he was ſulpected of 74+ xz; 
hatching ſome Plot in Ireland, and of deſigning to bring rde 5 41s 
an Army of /riſhinto Exgland, the King ſent Orders to 2 Ad 
the Sheriff's of Wales, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, to be in 2 e oppojed, 
readineſs to hinder his Landing. This Precaution produced Arn 
ſeveral ill EZets. In the firſt Place, it let the People fee .“ cc: 
that the Court was afraid of the Duke of Jork. which it %. 


| would have been better to conceal, for fear of giving then 


Occaſion to inquire into the Reaſon. In the next Place, 
the Duke found that it was his Bulineſs to be upon his 
Guard: Whereas, if the Court had ſeigned to know no- 


thing of his Deſigns, they might have cauled him to fall 
into ſome Snare, or given him Room to make ſome falſe 
Step, Which would have afforded a Handle ag3iolt him. In 
fine, they furniſhed him with a Pretence to complain, {ince 


he was fo far from being convicted of kaving form'd any 
Project 


1451. Project againſt the King, that he had not probably done 
any Thing on which an Accuſation could be grounded. 

The Dube Wherefore he wrote to the King, complaining of this Sul. 
complains picion, which he pretended to look upon as extremely inju- 
ro the King. rious, and as a mere Pretence to ruin him. The King ſent 
pro au him a very civil Anſwer, giving him ſome ſort of Satisfac- 

; tion; however he revoked not his Orders. 

1he Dule Though Cade's Attempt had miſcarried, the Duke of 
perſiſts in York reaped the Benefit he intended in ir. The vaſt Num- 
his Deſigus bers of People that had embarked in it plainly diſcovered how 


4 U. much the Nation was diſpleaſed with the Queen and Ai. 


culties, niſtry, and that the Remembrance of the Rights of the 
Houſe of March was not entirely loſt. Wherefore, inſte:d 
of being diſcouraged, he entertained freſh Hopes. He 
judged that if the mere Shadow of one of his Family was 
capable of cauſing ſo great Multitudes to take up Arms, 
much more would they be attached to a Prince of the 
Blood-Royal, ſole Heir of the Houſe of March. Mean 
while, not to be too haſty in the Execution of a Project of 
ſuch Moment, he reſolved before he attempted any Thing, 
to conſult his Friends. The Time of his Government of 
Ireland being expired, he embarked for England. But 
when he would have landed in Wales, he found at the Port 

He returns the Militia up in Arms ready to oppoſe him. This pre- 

zoE.ngland. vented him not from going and landing at another Place, 
which was not ſo ſtrongly guarded. He did this the more 
boldly, as he had none but his own Servants wich him, and 
as they had yet no handleagainſt Him. Then he repaired 
to London, from whence the Court was gone ſome Time 
before in Progreſs to the Weſtern Counties. 

He concert: The Duke of Tork was impatiently expected at London. 


e e His Friends had frequently conferred together in his Ab- 
1. E 511 


ends, f ; 3 
ns. without him. His principal Adherents were John Mow- 


bray Duke of Norfo/k, Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury, 
Son-in-law to the G:neral of the ſame Name * who was 
| ſlain 


son- in law of Thomas de Montacute Earl of Salisbury, in right 
x ot 
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Ain before Orleans, Richard Nevil his Son who was ſhort- 
y after Earl of Warwick, by his Marriage with Anne Beau- 


HRS MEST VL: 


amp Daughter of the Earlof Warwick who died in France, 


$ 


Thomas Courtney Earlof Devonſbire, though Son-in-law of 


the Duke of Somerſet *, and Edward Brook Baron of Cob- 
bam. With thele Lords the Duke immediately after his 
Arrival concerted the Meaſures he had to take, in order to 


accompliſh his Deſigns, The Reſult of their Conſultati- 


ons was, that the Duke ſhould retire into Wales, where the 
Marc h- Family had always had great Intereſt; that he ſhould 

rivately make ſure of being able to raiſe an Army in Sea- 
Fon, by the Help of his Friends; That he ſhould then 
write to the King, warning him of the People's Diſaffecti- 
on to the Miniſtry, and particularly to the Duke of So- 
mer ſet. 


In Purſuance to this Reſolution, the Duke having re- 


3 into Wales and taken all his Meaſures, ſent the King 
Word that all the Kingdom was diſſatisfied that Traitors 
were ſcreened from Juſtice, and took the Freedom to ad- 
viſe him to prevent the ill Conſequences that this Diſcon- 
tent might be attended with: That the ſpeedieſt Means 
would be to order that the Guilty might be brought to 
their Tryal, and particularly the Duke of Somerſet, who 
having been impeached by the Houſe of Commons, had been 
reſtored to Favour without having his Conduct examined 
into. In fine, that if he would be pleaſed to give the Na- 
tion this Satisfaction, he offered to aſſiſt in the Execution 
of ſo good a Deſign. The Miniſtry eaſily perceived that 
the Duke of Dork ſought an Occaſion to quarrel. But as in 
the preſent Poſture of Affairs they durſt not carry it with 
a high Hand, it was judged proper that the King ſhould 
ſend the Duke a civil Anſwer, which would diſappoint 
him of the Pretence he wanted. Accordingly the King in 
h his 


of whoſe ſole Daughter and Heir, he had the Title of Ear! of Salis- 

bar). He was eldeſt Son by a ſecond Wife to Ralph Nevil Earl of 

Weſtmoreland. wy 

le was Son-in-law to 70hn Earl of S erſet (eldeſt Son of Fohn 

Duke of Lancaſſer, by Catharine Swinſord) and Brother-in law to 

Edmund Duke of Sommer /et, third Son of the ſaid Jobs. 
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his Letter to him told him, that he had reſolved ſome Tim 
ſincetoreform whatever might be amiſs in the Government 
that therefore his Intent was to appoint a certain Numba 
of Perſons of Virtue and Parts for his Counſellors, of whon 
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he intended him for one: That as to the Traitors ment. 


oned in his Letter, his Deſign was not to let them go un. 


puniſhed, but as the Affait was of very great Conſequence, 
It required mature Deliberation : That as to the Duke d 
Somerſet in particular, he meant not to ſcreen him from n. 
ſwering to the Accuſations that ſhould be laid to hi 
Charge, | 

Though this Anſwer took from the Duke of Tork il 
Pretence of raking up Arms, he imagined however that tht 
King's bare Refuſal to remove or puniſh the Miniſteri ht 
complained of, was a ſufficient Warrant ſo to do. He di 
not expect ſo mild an Anſwer. Mean while, as he had . 
ready taken his Meaſures to raiſe an Army, he did no! 
think proper to break them, or ſuffer himſelf to be decoy: 
ed by a Moderation which might be as well feigned as real 
And therefore having put himſelſ at the Head of his Army, 
he marched towards London. Bur he found the Queen hi 
not been ſo neglectful as he had expected. Upon Notice 
of the Dake's retiring into ales, ſhe had ordered Troop! 
to be levied in the King's Name, without making known 
What they were intended for. So that the Duke was no 
fooner upon his March, but he heard that the King was a0. 
vancing towards him in order to give him Battle. Though 
he wanted neither Courage nor Experience, he thought 
not beit to venture to join Battle with the King, without 
having a more plauſible Pretence than what he would hiv: 
covered his Deſigas with. His Aim was to win the Peo- 
ple to his Side; but to fight the King without a mort 
ipecious Reaſon, was not the Way to Compaſs his Ends 
though he could have been ſure of carrying the Day, Be 
ſides, looking upon the City of London 3s being able i 
make the Balance incline to his Side, he judged that befor 
all Things he ſhould try to make fure of the Metropol 
For this Reaſon, as ſoon as he had received News that the 
King was coming 2g2inſt him, he altered on a — by 
| ay 


n 


1 F | 
Book XII. 
7 Rout, and by ſpeedy Marches got before him, and went 


and appeared before London, where he expected to be re- 
ceived with open Arms; but he had the Mortification to 
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* find the Gates ſhut, the Inhabitants not thinking proper to 
* declare for him, whilſt the King was ſq cloſe at his Heels 
with a ſtronger Army than his. He was fain therefore to 


ſon, and keep him there as long as the Parliament had de- 


—himlelt too open, he thought beſt to run ſome Risk, ra- 


go and paſs the Thames at Kingſton, in order to encamp at 

' Burnt- Heath, twelve Miles from London. The King ſol- 

* lowing him, paſſed the River over London- Bridge, and en- 

: camped about four Miles from him. | 

I be two Armies being ſo near one another, that nothing The King 

could hinder them from engaging, the King ſent to the fas = by 
Duke two Biſhops, to know what had induced him to ap- e puke 

*pear in Arms. As the Duke ſaw himſelf diſappointed of hadraten 

gaining London to his Side, he thought it his wiſeſt Courſe / 41995 

to carry it fair with the Court, for fear of ruining his Affairs 

by too haſty Reſolutions. In this Opinion he anſwered, I Puke 

that he had never intended to forſake his Allegiance to the 2 

King, b ly t ove from his Perſon evil Counſellors, 8 

ing, but only to remove fro » Someiſet 

of whom the Duke of Somerſet was the principal: That if ent back 


the Ki | je 
the King would be pleaſed to order Somerſet again to Pri Tomes 


* 


creed, he was ready to diſmiſs his Troops. He did not ex- 

pect that his Demand would be granted, ſince the King and 
Queen were ſolely guided by the Counſels of him whoſe 
Intereſt it was to have it rejected. He was in hopes by that 

to throw all the Blame on the Court, and let the People 

Hee that the Miniſtry did not ſcruple to expoſe the Kingdom 

to a Civil War, for the fake of a Man odious to the Na- 
tion. But jor once he was out-witted by his own Policy. 

= The King took him at his Word, promiſed to fend his E- Heis rake 
nemy to the Tower, and ordered him to be apprehended — m 
Horthwith, The Duke of York was ſurprized at this Con- 


dgelcenſion. He would very willingly leve gone back from 


his Engagement. But as he could. not do it without lay ing veg com 
ES PIs 


% ; Troops, and 
ther than hazard the Loſs of the People's Gocd-Will, on Shs. 2 


hich he grounded all his Expectations. Wherefore with- accuſes rhe 


dut any delay, he disbanded his Troops and came to Court, Pte of 


domeltet. 
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1452. not deigning ſo much as to take any Precaution for his 
ww ſud. Safety. When he was come into the King's Preſence, he 
* a accuſed the Duke of Somerſet with great Warmth, and en- 
accuſes deavoured to perſwade the King that he was a Traitor, and 
him. one that had ſacrificed the Intereit of the Kingdom to his 
Ambition and Avarice. Upon theſe Words, the Duke of 

Somerſet, who was hid behind the Hangings, ſuddenly 

ſtept forth to anſwer him, and accuſed him of having con- 

ſpired to dethrone the King. The Duke of York ſeeing his 

Enemy whom he thought in Confinement ſtanding befere 

him, and in the King's Apartment, found he had been 3. 

Ihe Duke muſed, and perceived the Danger he was in. Nevertheleſs, 
of York #5 without ſhowing any Concern, he modeſtly complained that 
4%, they had broke their Word with him, by the Suggeſtions 
bol the Duke of Someſet, on whom he caſt the Bateneſs of 
this Fraud. Immediately after the King diſmiſſed the 

Duke of York, and ordered him to be apprehended as ſocn 

as he was gone out of his Preſence. | 

Reaſons If the Duke of York's Enemies had dared to gratify their 
which hin Reſentment, he would never have got out of rhe Snare 
2 N he had imprudently fallen into. But the Poſture of Affain 
from pui- and the Temper of the People, affording juſt Occaſion of 
ting him Pear, they durſt not proceed againſt him. Two other 
70 death. Reaſons helped likewiſe to ſave him. It was rumoured ut 
Court, that the young Fail of March his Son, attended 

by all the Friends of his Family, was advancing with : 

ſtrong Body of Troops to free his Father. Wherefore for 

fear the Duke's Army which was lately disbanded, ſhould 

join his.Son's Troops, the Court was obliged to take a mort 

gentle Courſe. On the other Hand, the Gaſcons had ſent 

Deputies to the King, to offer to reduce Guienne to hi, 
Obedience, if he would ſend them Supplies. At ſuch: 
Juncture it was believed, that as the Duke of York's Blood 

could not be ſpilt without occaſioning a Civil War, ther: 

- would be a Neceſſity of detaining the Troops intended for 
Guienne, and thereby a fair Opportunity loſt of recovering 

He i: ſer at that Province. Theſe Conſiderations induced the Queen 
Literily. and Duke of Somerſet to give the Duke of York his Liber- 


ty, though their own Intereſts, that of the King and th: 
| Whole 


N 
+ 
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whole Houſe of Lancaſter required that he ſhould be ſacri- 

ficed to their Safety. Perhaps all the Calamities which 
England indured afterwards, might by that Means have 

been prevented. Nevertheleſs, as the Queen and Miniſtry He takes 
were willing, as far as in them lay, to guard themſelves pres i * 
againſt his Deſigns, they obliged him to take an Oath to 
the King, whereby he ſwore to remain his faithful Subject 

till Death, and never to take up Arms againſt him. This and retires 
done, the Duke of Vork retired to his Caſtle at Wigmore, e *'8- 
and the Duke of Somerset enjoyed without a Rival the 
Authority he had acquired at Court. 

Whilſt Henry was employed at Home in oppoſing the ©warret 
Attempts of the Duke of York, Charles had no leſs an Ene- between 
my to encounter in his own Kingdom. The Dauphin his 3 
Son, a Prince of a reſtleſs Spirit, gave him great Uneaſi- Dauphin. 
neſs by his Behaviour towards him. For ſome time pait 
he had reſided in Danphine, where he acted as Sovereign, 
paying but a ſlight Regard to the King his Father's Orders, 
and executing them no farther than he thought fit. He 
had even the Raſhneſs to demand of the Duke of Savoy 
his Daughter Volante in Marriage; and the Duke had 
complied with his Requeſt, without either of them vouch- 
lafing to acquaint the King with the Matter. Provoked at 
this Proceeding, Charles put himſelf at the Head of Thirty 
Thouſand Men, and marched towards Lyons, bent upon 
chaſtiſing his Son, and puniſhing the Boldneſs of the Duke 
of Savoy, But the Revolution which happed in Guienne at 
the ſame time put him upon taking other Meaſures. 

The Gaſcons, who had been for three hundred Years to- The Gaf- 
gether under the Dominion of the Kings of England, had eons offer 


not ſubmitted to King Charles, but purely becauſe the Eng- 5 if ag a 


liſh had negleRed to ſuccour them. As foon as the French of Eng. 


Army had quitted Guienne, the Lords of the Country, in land. 
Concert with the Inhabitants of Bourdeauæ, reſolved to re- 
turn to their antient Sovereigns. To that Pupoſe they de- This Offer 
puted the Lords of Candale and! Eſparre to go and con- i acm]. 
trive the Means at London. The Troubles raiſed by the 
Duke of York had for ſome time hindered the Court from 
being able to attend that Affair. But upon their being ap- 

Vor. V. Eee 2 peaſed, 
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1452. peaſed, the Quten and Council maturely weighing the Mat- 
ter, judged that nothing ſhould be omitted in order to bring 
it about. Their ſucceeding in this Undertaking might re- 


People, which they ſtood in need of to bear themſelves up 
Talbot againſt their Enemies. Talbot, the valiant Earl of Shrew/- 
ſent into bury, who was returned from a Journey he had made to 
Guienne. Italy, was pitched upon for this Expedition. Though be 
was fourſcore Years old, he accepted without Heſitation an 
Employment which afforded him Opportunity to do his 
King and Country a ſignal Service once more before he died. 
As there was an abſolute Neceſſity of being ſpeedy, he 
forthwith embarked the Troops that were ready, conſiſting 
of Seven Hundred Men at Arms, upon Promiſe that the 
reſt which were deſigned him ſhould quickly follow. He 
ſet Sail the 18th of October, and on the 21ſt landed near 
He is let Bourdeaux. Next Day he appeared before the City; and 
into Bour- as all was prepared beforehand to receive him, he was let in 
deaut- ara Gate which the Citizens had the Guard of. The French 
Garriſon, who had heard nothing of his Arrival, ſurprized 
at this unexpected Accident, would have gone out at ano- 
ther Gate, but they were almoſt all of them ſtopped. 
He retales Te Reinforcement promiſed from England being arrived 
ſeveral a few Days after, the Earl of Shrewsbury took the Field at 
Þ/aces in the Head of Scven Thouſand Men. With this little Ar- 
Guienne. my he conquered again fore of the Towns of Guiennt, 
among others Fronſac and Caſtillon, in as thort a Space 35 
they were loſt. It Wimer had not prevented him from 
puſhing his Conqueſts farther, he would have made him: 
lelf Maſter of all Guienne. 

1453. Charles, who was then at Lyons, having heard this il 
News, thought it not beſt obſtinately to proſecute the [xc 
cution of the Deſign he had formed. The Affair of Gui 
enne ſeemed to him of greater Importance. Wherefore 2. 
tering on a ſudden his Reſolution, he permitted the Das: 
phin to marry the Princeſs of Savoy, and gave one of h 


Charles Daughters to the young Prince of Piedmont, At the fame 


ent 1c000 time, he reſolved to tend all his Troops into Grienne th! 


Clans next Spring. Mean while, he diſpatched before a Body a 


deem their Credit, and gain them an Intereit among the 
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Ten Thouſand Men, under the Command of Chabane, 1453. 
and the Earl of Pontievre. Theſe two Generals being arri- Haſtillon 
ved in Saint onge, beſieged Chalain and Caſtillon, whilſt the 2 
Earl of Clermont followed them with the reſt of the Arm 

deſigned for Guienne. Chabanes was taken up with the Siege 
of Chalain tillthe Month of June, after which he went and 
joined Pontievre before Caſtillon, which ſtill made a vigorous 
Deſence. The Dread which the Valour and Experience of 

the Earl of Shrewsbury inſpired them with, ads them uſe 

the Precaution ſeldom practiſed in thoſe Days, of making 

Lines, and defending the Avenues of their Camp with Pa- 
liſadoes. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was at Bourdeaux with Six or Talbot goes 
Seven Thouſand Men, in ſuſpence what Courſe he ſhould 474 atcacks 
take with regard to the Siege. He was very deſirous to te- e. 
lieve the Place, but was afraid he ſhould find it extremely 
difficult, as well by reaſon of the Intrenchments of the 
French, as of the Superiority of their Numbers. On the 
other Hand, being ſenſible that the Earl of Clermont was 
advancing with all ſpeed, he conſidered that there was a Ne- 
ceſſity of running this Hazard before the other Troops ar- 
rived, after which it would be too late, ſince he would have 
all the Forces of France to deal with. In fine, havine ta- 
ken this laſt Reſolution, he ſet out from Bourdeauæ with all 
his Army , and approaching the French Camp,atracked them 
immediately witha Vigour equal to that which the Exgliſh 
had ſhown at the Battle of Azincoxrr, and upon ſeveral 
other Occaſions. He ſoon defeated Four Thouſand Men 
commanded by Chabanes without the Intrenchments, drove 
them back to the Camp, and in ſpite of the Beſiegers Can- 

non, which carried off his Men by whole Files, forc'd their 
Lines, and ruſhed in Pell-mell with the Runaways. Thus 
the Engliſi relate the Matter. But the French only ſay, that 
the Lines were juſt upon the Point of being forced, when 
the Engliſh were attacked in the Rear by a Body of French 
Horſe. This abated their Eagerneſs, and obliged their Ge- 
neral to leave off attacking the Lines, in order to face thoſe 
that preſſed him behind. This Motion gave the French 

an opportunity to cauſe all their Troops to come out of the 


Camp. 
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Camp. So that the Earl of SHreusbury, who had not above 
Five Thouſand Men left, ſaw himſelf reduced to the Ne. 
ceſſity of making two Fronts, and withſtanding Ten 
Thouſand Men. At length, the Exgliſh finding them. 
ſelves overpowered by Numbers began to give Ground, At 
the ſame time, the Earl of Shrewsbury was wounded in the 
Thigh with a Muſquet-Ball, and had his Horſe kil. 
led under him. In this Condition, not being able to mount 
on Horſeback by reaſon of his Wound, be bid Sir John 
Talbot * his Son retire and fave himſelf for another Occaſion, 
wherein he might be further ſerviceable to his Country, 
But Talbot rather than baſely fly, choſe to die by the Ea 
his Father, who preſently atter reſigned his laſt Breath alſo, 
The Engliſh loſt Two Thouſand Men, but that of thiir 
General was much the greater Loſs *. 


The Fnd of After this Defeat, Caſtillon ſurrendred on the 16th of 
the War in Fuly. A few Days after the Earl of Clermont being arri- 


France, 
<rith the 


Lofs of 


Gunenne, 


ved, and the King having repaired to the Camp, the Army 
was divided into four Bodies, which beſieged at once Ca- 
dillac, Libourne, Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. Fronſac and 
Libourne held out but a few Days; but the Caſtle of Ca- 
dillac ſtood out a Siege of two Months. After the taking 
of that Place, the whole Army joined before Bourdeaux 
which capitulated the 17th of October, and the Garriſon 
had liberty to return to Exgland. Thus of ſo many Con- 
queſts the Engliſſ had made in France ſince Edward III. 
they had nothing left but Calais and Guiſues, poor Remains 
of ſo many Provinces, ſeveral whereof had belonged to their 
Kings by Hereditary Right, and others had been won by f 


many Victories, and at the Expence of fo much Blood 


W hill 


He was eldeſt Son by Margaret the Eail's ſecond Wife, Daugl: 
ter of ktchard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and created Viſcount 
L i/ie by Hen 6. The Earl's eldeſt Son by Maud his firſt Wife wa 
alſo called Fob», who ſucceeded him in his Honours. 

*. He was buried at Whitchurch in Shropſhire, where a noh 
Monument is erected for him in the St.- wall of the Chance!. Ir 
his Epitaph he is ſtiled, Earl of Shrew:bury, Lord Talbot, Lon 


Furnival, Lord Ferdon, Lord Strange of Blackmore, and Marrs 


of France. Dug. 
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Whilſt the French were carrying on the War with ſuch 14;;. 
Succeſs in Guienne, Henry was ſeized at London with a dan- Henry * 
gerous Fit of Sickneſs which held him a good while, and falls fect. 
made it often believed he would never recover. At the Birth of 
ſame time the Queen was brought to Bed on the 23d of Oc- "award 
tober of a Prince who was chriſtned Edward. This 3 5 Ning s 
Prince was born in an ill Hour, ſince it was juſt as the Exg- 

liſhloft all their Poſſeſſions in France His Birth gave rile repo, ey 7 
to ſeveral Reports which were not at all to the Queen's Ho- the Queen's 
nour. There was ſome bold enough to ſay publickly, he ”/44van- 
© was not the King's Son. Others maintained, that he was Pg 
ſuppoſititious, grounding their Aſſertion upon the Queen's 

not having any Children before, t ho' the had been married 

Nine Years. In fine, ſome there were, who, without cal- 

ling in queſtion the Honour or Honeſty of the Queen, 

took Occaſion from the Prince's Birth to hope better things 
for the future. Their Reaſon was, becauſe the Queen ha- 

ving a Son, would be more firmly attached to the Intereſt 

of England, giving to underſtand plainly enough by that, 

what they thought of her former ConduR. | 

Cardinal Kemp, who had been tranſlated from the See of Thomas 

York to that of Canterbury, dying in December this Year, Bourchier 

Thomas Bourchier, Brother of the Earl of Eſſex &, was e- 4r<#61/-0p 
lected Archbiſhop. He was a Prelate of eminent Merit, Bog 
and was made afterwards High Chancellor, and then honou- . 
red with the Dignity of Cardinal. 

The War in France, which had liſted Thirty-eight The Civil 
Years, being over, the remaining Events of this Reign con- War is re- 
{iſt only of the Quarrels between the Honſes of Lancaſter heued in 
and Tork :. The firſt of which had tor Deviſe a Red, and Engiand 
the other a White Roſe. Theſe Deviſes are famous for the 
vaſt Torrents of Engliſh Blood {pilt upon their Account. 

The Troubles raiſed by the Duke of York ſeemed to be en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed ſince his Reconciliation with the King: but 
they ſoon broke out afreſh with ſo much the greater Fury, 
as the Exgliſh were no longer taken up with a Foreign War. 


I am 
Henry Pourcſ ier Son of William, by Anne Daughter of Thomas 


of Woodſtock ( ſi xth of Faward 111) was not created Earl of Eſſex till 
June zoth, 1 Ed. 4. He was mide Viſcernt in 25 Hen. 6. Dag. 
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1453- I am going to give as brief an Account as poſſible of the 
Occurrences which happened on the Score of the Duke of 
York's Claim, and which ended at length in the Ruin of the 
King and the whole Houſè of Lancaſter. 
The Rights The Duke of Tork had renewed his Oath to the King 
of rhe but he had done it only to get out of the Danger which 
＋ 9 * he had plunged himſelf into by his Imprudence. He wa 
Lancaſter, no leſs bent upon aſſerting his Title, and taking the Advan- 
tage of the King's Incapacity, and the Peoples Diſaffectiot 
for the Queen and her Miniſters, To conſider only the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, his Title was indiſputa. 
ble. He was deſcended from the Second * Son of Edward 
III. whereas Henry was ſprung only from the Third *. Son 
of the ſame Prince. It is true indeed, it was by the Female. 
Line. But there was no ſuch Thing in England as the Sa. 
lick- Law, which ſhould exclude him upon that Account, 
On the contrary, in the Reign of Richard II. Roger Earl 
of March, his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was de. 
clared by the Parliament Preſumptive-Heir of the Crown, 
in caſe Richard died without Iſſue. And ever ſince the 
Houle of Lancaſter was in Poſſeſſion of the Throne, the 
Parliament had confirmed by a ſolemn Act the Right of the 
Females and their Deſcendents, as we have ſeen in the Reign 
Diffeultie: of Henry IV. And yet Henry VI. was no Uſurper. It 
of 5 N was now above fifty Years ſince the Houſe of Lancaſter had 
3 held the Crown by the Authority of the Parliament, who 
ſettled it upon the Family of Henry IV. So that the Duke 
of York could not pretend to the Crown, but on Suppoſiti- 
on that the Parliament had not Power to alter the Succeſſion, 
For this Reaſon he could not openly diſcover his Intention, 
without ſtriking directly at the Privileges of the Parliament, 
which the Engliſh Nation has all along been watchful of. 
Beſides, he ſtood in need of the Parliament to bring about 
his Deſigns. Bur how could he gain the Parliament to his 
Side, if he offered to queſtion the Validity of their Aci? 
On the other Hand, there was a neceſſity of doing no els 


than 


Lionel Duke of Clarence Third Son. 
A Duke of Lancaſter Fourth Son. 
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than deſtroying a Fifty- Years Poſſeſſion, confirmed by the 1453+ 


ts KEN NI VL 


unanimous Conlent of the People, and become ſtill more 
authentick by the glorious Advantages which the late King 
Henry V had procured for the Nation. 


- Theſe Obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the Duke of His 44- 
York from his Enterprize, if on the other Side the pre- vantages. 


ſent Circumſtances had not given him Encouragement to 
purſue it. Henry was a Prince unable of himſelf ro oppoſe 
the Attempts which the Duke could make againſt him. He 
was not hated by the People; but then he was but little 
eſteemed. He was looked upon only as the Shadow of a 
King, who did little elſe but lend his Name to the Queen 
and Ainiſters, Nevertheleſs the ſole Name of King would 
have been enough to keep the People in Subjection to thoſe 
that were at the Helm, had they not made an ill uſe of 
their Power, as is too commonly done by them who are in 
the like Station. But the Authority uſurped by the Queen 
and the Duke of Somerſet, was not the only Caule of the 
Diſcontent of the Engliſh. When they conſidered that all 
the Conqueſts of Henry V, and Juienne it ſelf, which had 
been for three Hundred Ycars under the Dominion of Eng- 
land, were loſt in a few Years, they could not forbear caſt- 
ing the Blame upon thoſe that governed in the King's 
Name. Normandy had been taken from England in two 
Campaigns only, in the Regency of the Duke of Somerſet, 
whilſt he was actually on the Spot to defend it. He was 
accuſed likewiſe of having been too haſty in ſurrendering 
Caen. On the other Hand, it was conſidered that during 
the Regency of the Duke of Glouceſter the Affairs of 
France were kept upon a pretty gocd Foot, and that never- 
theleſs the Queen to gratify her Paſſion had diſpatched that 
Prince out of the Way in a baſe and violent Manner, and 
thereby had been the Occaſion of all the Loſſes which had 


happened ſince. So that People looked upon the King as 
a Prince uncapable of retrieving the Honour of the Nation, 
and reſtoring the Affairs of the Kingdom to a flouriſhing. 
State; upon the Queen as a Perton too well affected to 
France, and as having no other Aim but to engroſs the 


whole Authority in EAgaα and upon the Duke of So- 
Vor. V. Fifi mer ſet 
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1453. merſet as a greedy Miniſter, who ſought only to enrich 
himſelf at the Expence of the Publick. They loudly 
complained allo, that in order to preſerve his Authority, 
the Duke filled the higheſt Poſts with his Creatures, with- 
out any Regard to their Merits and Parts. This laſt Arti- 
cle made a deep Impreſhon in the Minds of the People, 
They could not behold without Indignation, the Council- 
Board filled with ill Men, and all the Places of the Kingdom 
held by Perſons of no Principles. This gave room to ſuſ- 
pect that the Queen's and Miniſtry's Aim was to hinder 
that Religion, Honour, Virtue, Love of one's Country, 
ſhould move thoſe that were in the Publick Poſts to make 
a ſtand againſt the Abuſes and Diſorders which had as it 
were over flowed the Kingdom. This Temper of the Pco- 
ple gave the Duke of York ſuch great Advantages, that he 
thought he ſhould lay hold of them, not by acting direct- 
ly for himſcli, but under Colour of procuring the Good of 
the People, by obliging the King to make ule of other Mi- 
niſters, He knew very well that if he could once turn his 
Enemies out of the Council, and get in his Creatures, it 
would be no hard Matter t carry on farther the Execution 
of his Deſigns. 

The Farlof An Undertaking of this Nature could not be brought 
Salisbury about without the Alſiſtanct of ſome Friends, and theretore 
and Mar he engaged ſeveral Lords in his Plot, iome under Colour 
wick chief fe” : 
Friends of Of driving from Court the Duke of Somerſet, who was ge- 
the Dube nerally hated and envied, others by diſcovering to them 
of York. the moſt ſecret Purpoſes. Among theſe laſt, the two Ne- 
vil's, Father and Son, were the Principal. The Father, who 
bore the Title of Earl of Salisbury, was eminent for his 
Virtues and conſummate Prudence. The Earl of Warwick 
his Son was univerſally eſteemed for his Valour, and adored 
by the Pcople for his obliging Carriage. He knew how 
to behave in ſuch a Manner that he ſeemed to have ſolely 
in View the Welfare and Glory of the Nation *. Hither- 
to he had ſtudied to keep between the two Parties a neu- 
trality, which by gaining him the Good-Will of the Peo- 


ple, 


This is he that was commonly called, The Stout Earl of Warwiut 
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ple, had taken from the Miniſters not only all Pretence of 
ruining him, but even all Occaſion of ſuſpecting him. 
Theſe two Lords with ſome others, having conſulted with 
the Duke of Vork about the Means to accompliſh his Pro- 
ject, agreed that it was not yet a proper Sealon to diſcover with hjs 


his Intention; that on the contrary, he ſhould carry him- 
ſelf very ſubmiſſively with the King, in order to efface the 
ill Impreſſions his former Behaviour might have madeinthe 
People. The Frankneſs wherewith he had disbanded his 
Troops, and his new Oath to the King were exceeding 
proper to remove all Suſpicion of his having any ill De- 
ſign. 


411 
1453. 
The Duke 
of York 
conſults 


Friends, 


he Parliament had been ſummoned to Reading, But Advice 
by Reaſon the King had relapſed, it was adjourned to Meſt- given rhe 


minſter till February the 14th. In che Interim, ſome of 


Queen and 
Duke of 


the Duke of Tris private Friends, who pretended to be of g,meer 
the Court Party, intimated to the Queen and Duke of So- or their 
merſet, that in the preſent Tempe of the People, it was to Ruin. 


be feared the Parliament would come to Reſolves diſagree- 


able to them: That whilſt the King was in good Health, 


they could act in his Name, becauſe it was ſuppoled that 
all Orders iſſued from him ; bur that the Caſe was not the 
ſame during his Sickneſs : That their Authority being whol- 
ly grounded upon the King's Will and Plesſure, there was 
Reaſon to fear that the Royal Will no longer appcaring, 
the Parliament would nominate other Governours : That 
therefore it was proper to take into the Council the Duke of 
York, the two Nevils, and ſome other of the moſt popular 
Lords, that it might appear, that thoſe who were at the 
Helm did not ſeek to engroſs all the Power. This Advice 


was built upon ſuch plauſible Reaſons, that the Queen and 


Favourite could not help falling into rhe Snare laid for them, 
Wherefore the Duke of Tori, the two Nevils, and ſome o- 
thers of their Cabal were called to the Council before the Pare 
liament met. They were no ſooner admitted, but they 
carried all before them; inſomuch that they who ruled 
very Thing before, had no longer any Credit. 


Vor, V. Ff Ff 2 The 
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WW, 7 : The firſt notable Step of theſe Counſellors was to appre- 
ener hend the Duke of Somerſet in the Queen's own Room, 
ſet ſens and ſend him to the Tower. Mean while the Parliament 
ro the Was farther prorogued to the 15th of March, that the 
Tower. Duke of York and his Friends might have Time to concert 

1454 Meaſures with the Members. T wo Days before the Parli- 
72 8 ament ſat, the Council empowered the Duke of York to hold 
is made it in the King's Name. In the Beginning of the Seſſion 
Protettor, the Commons ſent to the Houſe of Lords an Impeachment 

againſt the Duke of Somerſet, for having ſuffered Normanay 
to be loſt during his Regency, and by his Fault. April the 
2d, the Great Seal was given to the Ear] of Salisbur). 
Next Day the Parliament appointed the Duke of York Pro- 
rector of the Realm, Defender of the Church, and firſt Conn- 
ſellor of the King, with this Reſtriction, till the youn; 


bh | , Prince Edward the King's Son ſhould be of Age to exercise 

104 that High Office. Hence it appears, firſt, that it was be- 
13 lieved the King's Indiſpoſition would laſt as long as he liv id, 
I's. | and that ir affected his Underſtanding more than his Body, 
Ines. In the next Place, by reſerving this Poſt for a Child of bv 
1 Mo-cnths old, who was to fill it when he came to Age, tbe 
| 1 j Parliament ſhowed that their Intent was to preſerve cntir: 


the Rights of rhe Houſe of Lancaſter, though they declared 
5 the Duke of Tork Protector. Generally upon theſe Occ- 
1 ſions, there is too much or too little done, which git. 


| inf 1 riſe to Civil Wars. If the Parliament had openly declare 
0 N 140 againſt the Houſe of Lancaſter, it is very likely that at fuci 
1 a uncture, the Lancaſtrians would have found but fcy 


4 5 Friends. On the other Hand, if inſtead of placing th: 
45 Duke of York fo near the Throne, Care had been taken t0 
N48 check bis Ambition, which was but too maniſcſt, doubt: 
(ff! leſs he would hive loſt many of his Adherents, and pet 
haps the Civil War which laid the Kingdom waſte, woul: 
have been avoided. But it is a very hard Matter for : 
Parliament at ſuch JunCtures to be able to act with Freed 
and to follow the Rules of Reafon and Equity. 
wdGover- The Duke of York having all the Power in his own 
nowr of Hands, removed the Duke of Somerſet, who was ſtillinth: 
Calais, Tower, from the Government of Calais, and by the King 


Letta. 
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Letters Patent placed himſelf in his Room. Every one 
* imagined that the Impeachment againſt the impriſoned 
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1454. 1 


Duke would be carried on vigorouſly. But the Buſineſs N 
was ſuffered to lye dormant all the reſt of the Vear, with- | 


out any one's ſeeming to mind it. Probably the Evi- 
' dences they had againſt him appeared inſufficient. 


it was grounded purely on the King's Inability by reaſon 


of the 
Enlargement of the Duke of Somerſet. 
February the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Hirſhire* 


In the Beginning of the Year 1455, the King finding 1455. 
himſelf ſomewhat recovered of his long Illneſs, the Autho- 7%? King 


. / 
rity conferred on the Duke of York ceaſed of courſe, ſince == has 


rity. 

of his Indiſpoſition to govern the Realm himſelt. The l 
Duke of Tork's Matters were not ripe enough to enable him 

to diſpute with the King the Right of reſuming his Autho- 

rity, though it was in effect but to put it again in the Hands 

Queen. The firſt Effect of this Change, was the The Dube 


On the 5th of „ Somer⸗ 
let is re- 


» leaſed. 


and two Knights, having offered to be bound for him, Act. Pub. 


verncur of the Tower to releaſe the Priſoner. 


their Offer was accepted, and the King ordered the Go- XI. 360. 


A Month 
after, theſe Lords were diſcharged from their Bail, without 


any Tryal intervening. As the Duke had been apprekend- 
ed by Order of Council, it was ſuppoſed he could be re- 
leaſed by the ſame Authority, But there was a great deal 
to be ſaid againſt this Suppolttion. The Impeachment of 
the Houſe of Commons intervening ſince, it could not be 


maintained that the King had Power to ſet him at Libert 


before he was legally acquitted, However, the Court had 
no Regard to that Argument, Since the King had re- 
ſumed the Government, the Duke of York and his Party 
had no longer any Credit in the Council where the Queen 
and the Duke of Somerſet bore an abſolute Sway, So 


prevalent was the King's bare Name in giving a new Turn 
to Affairs. 


Mean 


| Fame: Boteler or Butler, Son of James the fourth Duke of 
Ormond in lreland, was created Earl of Wiltſhire 2) Hen, VI, and 
Was now alſo by his Father's Death Duke of &rmond. Dugdale. 
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1455, Mean while ſome of the moſt prudent Lords dreading 
The Dube the ill Conſequences of the Quarrel between the two 


$4 wa Dukes, uſed their Endeavour to make them Friends. It 


merſet put Was the Intereſt of oth to ſhow that they acted not from 


T+1gs 10 ambitious Motives ; for their Aim was to gain the People's 
mg Affection. Wherefore they both conſented to put Mat- 
ad pub. ters to Arbitration, and to ſtand to the Deciſion of the 
XI. 263. Umpires, under Penalty for him that refuſed of paying 
to the other Twenty Thouſand Marks. But it was on 
Condition that the Sentence of the Arbitrators ſhould be 


pronounced before the zoth of June. 


The Dube Whilſt People were in Expectation of the Sentence, the 


ef Vork Duke of Somerſet reprefented to the King, that he had been 
removed removed from the Government of Calais upon a bare Im- 
Govern. Pprachment which had never been determined, and that it 
ment of Was not juſt that his Adverſary ſhould continue cloathed 
Calais. with his Spoils, ſince their Quarrel was not yet decided, 
March. Upon this Remonſtrance, the King took from the Duke of 
Tork the Government he had conferred on him for ſeven 

Years. Then under Colour of being willing to ſtand Neu- 

ter between the two contending Parties, he declared him- 

ſelf Governor of Calais, In the Act whereby the Duke 

of York was removed, it was ſaid, that the King had don: 

it at the Duke's own Requeſt. But the Duke taking this 

as a heinous Affront, withdrew from Court, Where he 

found his Affairs began to be in a very ill Way. 

Hie retires He retired into Wales, not ſo much to ſcreen himſclt 
1% Wales, from the Attempts of his Enemies, as with Deſign to levy 
and raiſes an Army, and have it in his Power to attack them. He 
4 411»): was very ſenſible that the Queen and Duke of Somerſet be- 
ing abſolute Maſters of the King's Perſon, had an Advan- 

tage of him which could not be taken from them but by 

Force. And therefore without further Conſideration he 

reſolved to take up Arms. The Court's Proceedings in 

relcafing the Duke of Somerſet out of the Tower, without 

giving the Nation any Satisfaction in that Relſpect, made 

him imagine he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported, when he 

came to uſe that Pretence. He was not deceived in his Ex- 
pectations. In a ſhort Space he faw himſelf at the Head of 
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a numerous Army, and in Condition to make Head againſt 


the King, who was likewiſe prepared on his Part, and was 


marching directly towards him in order to give him Battle. 
The two Armies met near St. Albans on a level Ground, 
where nothing hindered them from engaging. The Duke 


of Pork willing to ſhow that he had not taken up Arms 


but purely for the Good of the Publick, ſent and offered 
the King to diſmiſs his Troops, it the Duke of Somerſet 
was delivered to Juſtice, in order to be condemned if Guil- 
ty, or acquitted if Innocent. But the Court well know- 
ing that this was only a vain Pretence, and that one Time 
or other, there would be a Neceſſity of deciding the Quar- 
rel by Arms, rejected his Offer, and the Battle was tought 
on the 3 1ſt of May. 

The Earl of 


Tork's Vanguard, having expected this Anſwer, attacked 


the King's Army, whillt the Court was waiting for new 
Propoſals from the Male- Contents. This Attack, which 
Was as vigorous as ſudden, put the Royal Army in ſuch 


Diſorder, that it was not in the Duke of Somerſet's Power The King's 
Army i- 
defeated, 
0 . 8 42 1 the 
that the Enemies migbt not have Time to come to them- pale e 


ſelves. le preſſed them fo briskly, that the Royal Army Somerſer 


to repair it. At the ſame Time the Duke of 77rk improv- 
ing this Advantage, advanced likewiſe from his Quarter, 


415 
1455. 


ar wick, who commanded the Duke of De fr 
Battle of 


St. Albans, 


was defeated in a few Moments, with the Lots of five ln. 


Thouſand Men, without having made any conſiderable 
Reſiſtance. The Duke of Som erſet was killed on the 
Spot, with the Earl of Northamberlana*, the Earl of 
Stafford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Lord Clifford, and ſeveral other Lords and Officers of 
Note **, all faſt Friends of the Houſe of Lancaſter, The 
Duke of Buckingham having received a Wound, retired 
out of the Battle, which put the finiſhing Stroke to the 
Defeat of the King's Troops. 


Mean 


- * Henry Percy Son of Hotſpur, by the eldeſt Daughter of Ad- 


mund Mortimer Earl of March. he left iſſue nine Sons (of whom 


Henry then 33 Years of Age, ſucceeded him,) and two Daughters. 
Of whom Forty eight were buried in St. Albans. 
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1455. Mean time the King, who was wounded in the Neck 
Fer £172 withan Arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the Rout of his 
A e Army, retired to a little Houſe, which was preſently in- 
of the veſted. The Duke of Nork having notice of it, ran thither 
Duke of with Speed in Company with the Earl of Salisbury, and pie. 
1 1 ſenting themſelves before him on their Knees, told him, that 
with ke ſince the common Enemy was dead, he beheld none ther: 
ſpect. but ſuch as were ready to obey him in whatever he ſhoull 

be plcaſed to command them. The King upon theſe Word; 
recovering a little out of the Fright the Duke's Approach 
had put him into, intreated him, for God's ſake, to put 
an end to the Slaughter, aſſuring him for his Part he ws 
ready to give him all the Satisfaction he could reaſonably 
deſire. Whereupon the Duke ordered a Retreat to be 
ſounded, and the Army to be forbid to ſhed any mor: 
Blood. Then he conducted the King to St. Albans, from 


whence they {at out together for Loudon. 


The Par- Shortly after, Henry called a Parliament which met in th: 
1 Month of Fuly. The King being then relapſed, the Duke 


of Jork was commiſſioned to hold it in his Name. Th: 
Parliament, which at ſuch a J uncture could ſcarce be mad: 
up of any but the Adherents of the Duke of York, fortl- 
with made the following Declaration: That the Govern- 
and con- ment had been ill- managed by the Queen and Duke of &. 
mee merſet, who had abuſed the King's Goodneſs and Con!: 
So. dence: That the late Duke of Gloxcefter had been unjuſtly 
merſer's accuſed : That all the Altenations of the Crown-lands mad: 
Manage- ſince the firſt Yearof the preſent Reign, ſhould be revoked: 
8 * That the Duke of York, the Earls of Salisbury or Warwick, 
3 of or any that had liſted under their Banners, could not b: 
York, blamed for taking up Arms againſt the King, ſeeing it wa 

neceſſary in order to free his Perſon from Captivity : T hit 

on the contrary, the Blame was to be laid on the Duke o 

Somerſet and his Adherents, for having conceal'd from the 

King the Duke of York's Letter, which might have pte 
ze xing Vented the Troubles raiſed in the Kingdom. Then (|: 
2 Begin. Parliament petitioned the King to nominate a Protector by 
4 1 reafon of his Indiſpoſition, which hindered him from at- 


pines lh tending to the Affairs of the Publick. This Petition ws 


repeated 
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aſſert his Right. 
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repeated ſeveral times, but the King returned no Anſwer to 1458. 
it, Not that he had reſolved to reject it. He was no more 

at Liberty to follow his own Councils, than when he was 

under the Guardianſhip of the Queen and Duke of Somerſet. 

But the Duke of York had a mind that his Nomination 

ſhould not appear conſtrained. At length, the Parliament The Parli- 
having been prorogued to the 12th of November, the very arent is 
Day both Houſes met again, the King ſigned a Patent, where- fo 2 
in he ſaid, that having been frequently petitioned by his „ 


: i makes the 
Parliament to nominate a Protector, he made choice of the Duke of 


Parliament was prorogued to the 14th of January. 
Whilſt the Duke of Jork thus enjoyed the Advantage 1456. 
he had gained upon his Enemies, they for their Part were Pr oject a. 


not idle. The Queen, who knew very well what he was gain: bs 


driving at, was too much concerned in the Caſe, as well e 7 


upon her own as the King's Account, not to try to diſap- 
point his Deſigns. Henry Duke of Somerſet *, Son of him 
lain at St. Albans, and the Duke of Buckingham, were e- 
qually deſirous to revenge, the one his Son's, the other his 
Father's Death. In fine, all the Princes and Lords allied to 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to the Lancaſtrian Inte- 
reſt, beholding the Duke of Jork taking large Steps towards 


the Throne, were prepared to uſe their utmoſt Endeavour 


to ſtop his Progreſs. Mean while, the Duke of York lived 

ina Security and Unconcernedneſs which aſtoniſhed his very His Vacons 
Enemies. He perceived it would be too hazardous openly redneſs 

to claim a Crown which had been Fifty-ſix Years in the 7” * 
Houſe of Lancaſter. Wherefore he choſe to wait till Time fairs, 

ſhould bring along with it ſome favourable Opportuaity to 

Above all Things, he wanted to gain 

the Peoples AﬀeRions, Without which he was {5richied all 

his Endeavours would be to no Purpoſe, So that tolet the 

World fee that he was not ſwayed by Paſſion or Intereſ, he 


left the King and Queen at full Libe:y'. He imagined that 


He bore the Title of Earl of Morreirn in his Father's Lite-time | 
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1456. jt was not in their Power to deprive him of the Protector- 
ſhip, which according to his Patent he was to enjoy till the 
Parliament removed him. But he had to deal with an able 
and enterpriling Princels, who was not diſcouraged at the 
Rubs ſhe mct in her way. 

The King The King having recovered his Health, the Duke of 

recovers. York's Enemies refolved to lay hold of this Juncture to de- 

veſt him of his Dignity of Protector, which gave him ſo 

great a Sway. It would have been eaſy for him to foreſce 

that the King's Recovery might be made a Handle, as it was 

once before, if the Cauſe in his Patent had not blinded his 

Eyes. But this Clauſe whereon he relied was a weak Fence 

agaivſt the Attempis of his Enemies. The Parliament be- 

| The Duke ing met again, the King went thither in Perſon, and de- 

of York #s clared, that being by God's Grace in good Heath, and in 

22 condition to hold the Reins of the Government, he did 

ah not think the Kingdom had any longer need of a Protector. 

ſhip. Then he deſired the Parliament to conſent that the Duke ot 

February. York miglit be diſmiſſed from that Office. Whether the 

Parliament thought the King's Demand's reaſonable, or 

wherher the Members had ben won unknown to the Duke, 

they immediately came tos Reſolution to grant the King's 

n Act. Pub- Requeſt. Ihe ſame Day the King ſent the Duke an Or- 
373. der to act no longer as Protector. 

He withe The Duke of Jork and his Party were like Men Thun- 

dau, derſtruck at this Proceeding. They eafily perceived that 

fromCourt. the Combination was too ſtrong for them to hope to be able 

to break it. Wherefore, making, as they ſay, a Virtue of 

Neccſlity, they ſeigned to lubmit with a good Grace to the 

King's and Parliament's Orders. However, under Colour 

of having nothing more to do at Court, they retired into 

the Country. But the Duke of Vr and Earls of &a. 

licbary and Harwich kept pretty near together in Torksbire. 

gedit ion at Shortly aſter there was a Scdition at London, occaſioned 

London. by a ſudden Quarrel between two Merchants, an Engliſſimas 

and an Italian. The Mob having riſe in favour of the 

Engliſhman, the King impowered the Dukes of Exeter and 

Buckingham to bring the Guilty toa Tryal : but the Popu- 

lace would not lufter them to execute their Commiſſion. 
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The Queen ſuſpecting that this Tumult had been raiſed by 1456. 
the Duke of Tork's Adherents, and not thinking the King The Queen 


HE NKY-V1; 419 


: : f N N abe the 
ſale at London, carried him to Coventry, under Colour of 1 


change of Air. But befides this, the had 2nother Motive Warwick- 
of no lels Importance: And that was, to intrap at once the ſhire. 
Duke of Vor and the two Earls his Friends, who were all 
three retired into the North. She was informed, that not- e 1170s to 
$2 | : rau the 
withſtanding they were ſeparated in appearance, they had ,, Lords 
frequently, on divers Pretences, Conferences together, at 5 Court. 
which {cveral other Lords of their Party were preſent. As 
ſhe could not queſtion but it was in order to concert Mea- 
lurcs againſt the King, ſhe believed ſne mculd carry her 
Point, if ſhe could draw them to Coventry, where they 
would not find the ſame Protect ion as at London. With this They are 
view ſhe ſent them Letters under the King's own Hand, re- lil to be in- 
* SI 4 Sa HY . trapted, 
quiriag their Prefence at Court, Where he wanted their 
Advicein an Affair of the utmoſt Conſcqueine.e, 
The Duke of Tork had not vet done any thing openly, 
which ſhowed that he aſpired to the Crown. This was 2 
Secret between him and his principal Friends, It is true in- 
deed, the Court vas lat is fed of it, but it was not poſſible 
to prove it upon him. Hitherto he had varniſhed his Ace 
tions wich the Good of the Publick. And for that very 
reaſon he was formidable to the Court, Put though it was 
no caly thing to convict him legally, he could rot be igno- 
rant that there were ſptedier and more certain Ways of get- 
ting rid ot him, and that his Enemies were not over-fcru- 
puſous. Be ſides, though he had been able to hide his De- 
ligas from the People, he could nat imagine that he had 
blinded the Eyes of the Queen, who was too much con- 
cerned in the Coſt not to fee through his Diſguiſe, Mo 
withitanding theſe Confiderations, which ſhould have put 
upon their guard the three Lords who had received the 
King's Letters, they reſolved to go to him. They flattered 
themſelves that Heury being at I-ngth ſeuſible of the Mif- 
management of the Queen and 74iniſiry, required their Af- 
filtance in making ſome Altcrations at Court: But whilſt Bt upon 


Fo 


they were upon the Road to Coventry, their private EHI. Ne of 


tne mn £4338 
Degus 
they rezire 


ſaries undeceived them, and let them know they woul not 
Vol, V. ; 2 be 
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be ſafe there. This Advice having made them take other 


1456. 


Meaſures, they thought beſt to part. The Duke of York 
withdrew to his Caſtle of Wigmore, in the Marches of 
Wales; and the Earl of Salisbury to his Seat [at Middle- 
ham ] in Torkshire ; as for the Earl of Warwick, be went 
directly to Calais, of which he had been made Governour, 


after the Battle of St. Albans. The Queen was extremely 
vexed at having miſſed her Aim. But her Comfort was 
however, that ſhe had ſeparated the three Lords, and by 
that means rendered them leſs formidable. 
1457. The Fears and I ealouſies of both Parties were in ſome 
Ihe French meaſure laid afleepduring the Year 1457 by foreign Affairs. 
1% ade the As the Engliſh had formerly taken the Advantage ofthe Diſ- 
ar n ſentions winch tore France in pieces, in order to make Con- 
885 queſts upon that Kingdom, Charles VII. thought that he 
ought not to neglect the Opportunity which the Quarrels 
at the Court of England ſeemed to offer him. To thit 
Purpoſe he got ready two Fleets which were to invade Exg- 
land in two different Quarters. The firſt failing to the 
Downs, plundered the Town of Sandwich. The other 
ſerved [ Foy | 2 little Town in Corzwal in the ſame man- 
ner. But this was all they did worth notice. In all like- 
lihood they were but ill provided to venture upon more im. 
portant Attempts. So that it was properly but a kind o. 
Bravado to inſult the Englith in their own Country, atcc: 
having driven them out of Fraxce. 
Yhe Scots About the ſame time the Scots made likewiſe an Inroad 
the Nort h- into the Northern Countics, from whence they carried of: 
* Parts, ſome Booty. Ihe Truth it, there was a Truce concluded 
X * in 145; between England and Scotland, till the 2 1ſt of ay 
7 this Year, on Condition that upon the Time being expired, 
he of the two Kings that had a mind to renew the War 
ſhould give the other notice of it One Hundred and 
| ; Eighty 


This Lord{hip came to the Nevits by Mary, Daughter and Co- 
heir to f a!ph Fitz-Randulph, Lord of Middle ham, who was mart: 
ed to Robert de Nevwil, one of the Anceſtors of the Kar! of Salisbur); 
This Robert de Nevil frequenting the Company of a certain Lady'n 
Craven in an adulterous Manner, was ſurprized by the Lady's Hu- 
band, who in revenge cut off his Genitals, which threw him inte 
ſuch exceſſive Grief, that he died / ue 6. 1721.55 Hen. 3. Dy: 
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rt | Tighty Days before-hand. But ſo many Attempts had 1457- 


4 been made on both Sides, that neither Party thought them- ö 
f | {cqlvesobliged to keep the Treaty. The very laſt Year, the P. 383. ] 
— two Kings had writ one another affronting Letters, full of 1 f 
t Haughtineſs and Contempt. However, whether the Scots newedwitbh , 
, had only acted with deſign to revenge tome particular Inju- Scotland, 

y ry, or for ſome other Reaſon, the Truce was renewed from 389, 4%. 

18 the 1ſt of July this Year to that diy Twelve-Month, 1459, 

y and afterwards prolonged to the 16th of Faly 1463. 

| Matters being adjuſted with the foreign Enemies, do- 148. 

© | meſticks Eeuds were juſt going to break out again, it ſome e 

5, | peaceful Tempers had not uſed their Endeavours to prevent are or- 

. the fatal Con ſequences of theſe Diviſions. It was eaſy to wardly re- 

Ns ſee that the two Parties, in deciding their Quarrels by Arms, ce 4 

I could not but ruin the Kingdom, and occaſion in the End 

Is ſome {ad Revolution. Neither Party had ſo much the odds 

it as to be able to hope for certain Victory. Succeſs depended 

2 on the Iſſue of the War, too doubtful an Iſſue for either ot 

he the Parties to ground any reaſonable Proſpect upon. The 

er Duke of York was very ſenſible that it was no eaſy Matter 

n. to diſpoſſeſs by Force a King that had ſit on the Throne 

8 Thirty-five Years. The Truth is, though Henry was little 
h eſteemed by his Subjects by rea'on of his Incapacity, yer 


of he gained their Aſfections by the Innocency of his Lite, 
er aud the Uprightneſs of his Intentions, though ill- ſupported 
by his ſlender Abilities. On the other Hand, the Queen, 


a the new Duke of Somerſet, who held the late Duke his 
Ji Father's Poſt, the reſt of the Miniſtry, and the whole Houſe 
ed of Lancaſter, were in a very tottering Condition. The 
ay French and Scots took advantage from theſes Quarrels to in- 
>, vade the Kingdom, and all Miſcarriages were laid to their 
"ar Door who governed in the King's Name. The Court ſaw 


nd plainly that the Duke of Jorł made uſe of this Handle to 
ty ſtir up the People againſt them. Though hitherto he had 
not made ſo great Progreſs as he could have withed, he ſaw 


0. himſelf however in Condition to make a much greater very 
ah quickly. Theſe Reaſons added to the King's Inſtances 
that Means might be ſought to make up the Quarrels, 
6 moved the Queen and the Duke of Somerſet at length to 
nie | 
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ſend the Duke of York an Offer of a ſincere Reconciliation, 
This firſt Step being taken, the King deſired the Duke of 
Jork and his Friends to repair to London, a Place which by | 
them could not be ſuſpected, 1 in order to bring about an Ac. 
commodation. He writ them a Letter with his own Hand, 
wherein he promiſed them pon his Salvation that he would 
do them no Injury, and that his Intention was ſincere and 
undiſlembled. 

Such an Invitation could not be rejected, without an 
open Declaration of his Deſigns, which the Duke of 17 
was willing to avoid. Wheretore the Lords of his Party 
reſolved to accept it. They were jealous however of the 
Queen, who on her Part had as little Confidence in them. 
It may be, they were both equally in the Right. It is ve 
ry likely, that each Parry hoped to reap ſome Benefit * 
this Meeting, without intending however to alter their fi k 
80 chemes. Mean while, to remove all Fears, it was ag! cc 
that hoch Parties might come attended with a certain Num- 
ber of armed Followers. The King even gave the Eule 

Varwick leave, who was to come ſrom Calais, to bring lon 
with Four and Twenty Foreigners beſides the Eng. 

Every thing being chus ſettled, the Lords of both Þ: 
ties came to London in the Month of January: but the Lal 
Oi Wawich arrived nat till February. They were veg 
in two different (Quarters, to avon. d the Diforders which 
their being together mi. 2Rht occgli— Ns T he Major of Lon. 
don * rode every Night round the C uy with his T rain- 
Bands to the Number of Ten Thonſand. The King end 
CQicen entered the City the 27th of Marel, and took un 

their Lodging in the Bithop' s Palace, at an equal Diitanc: 

from both Parties, 
Mediators being choſen with unanimous Conſent, ſuch 
Was the Temper ot both Sides, that on the 3d of of April. 
Recor 


le brought with him 600 Men in Red-coats, imbroidered wit 
Rarged=Staves betore and behind. The Earl of Salisbury brougy 
500; the Duke of Io 400. The Dukes of Somer ſet and Exeter do 
The Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Egremont and Clifford i 500 
+ | Sir Godfrey Bullen, Anceſtor of two famous Queens, 4 
ſccond Wite ot Henry VIII. and Queen Thzaberht their Daughtel. 
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Reconciliation was made to the common Satisfaction of the 
King, the Qucen, the Parties concerned, and the whole 
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Kingdom. The Subſtance of the Agreement was that, all 
Animoſity a- part, the Lords ſhould live together in Peace 
and Concord, and in perfect Obedience to the King's Com- 
mands. But to cut off all occaſion of Complaint, it was Te Dual- 
agreed that the Duke of Jork, the Earls of Salisbury and of York 
Warwick, with ſome others of that Party, ſhould be ad- ar Fey 

. rie nds re- 
mitted into the Council. Then the 5th of April was ap- ,,,;.. » 
pointed for a publick Thankſgiving Day on account of this 11 14 
Reconciliation, whercin a ſolemn Proceſſion was made in St, Council. 
Paul's Church. The King and Queen and all the Lords nag 
were preſent, and walked two and two, one of each Party,. 
in token of preſent Union x. The Duke of York led the 
Queen by the Hand, whoin going made ſhow of tavoura- 
ble Countenance rowards him. 

It appeared however ſoon after, that notwithſtanding all 1% nuts 
this outward Show and Parade, Friendſhip was far {rom be- York 
ing really eſtabliſhed between the two Parties. The Duke _ - 

: 5 . a . ends re- 
of 79rk and his two principal Friends always fearing ſome 2 /,,,, 
Treachery from their reconciled Enemies, withdrew from Court. 
Court on divers Pretences. The Duke and Earl of Saliſ- 
bury went to ork, and the Earl of Warwick to his Govern- 
ment of Calais. The Engliſh Hiſtorians ſay, that this Earl 7 at, f 
being Admiral of the Channel, equipped fourteen Ships to Warwick 
go and give Chace to fome Spaniſh Corſairs who infeſted Je 4. 
the narrem Seas, and having met them, ſunk ſeveral, and“ . 
brought in fix to Calais. But it is probable they were mi- 
taken, ſince the Collection of the Public Alls give quite ano- g. pub, 
ther Notion of this Affair. It is true, we find there that Xi. 4. 
the Republicks of Genoa and Lubeck complained to the 
King on this Occaſion ageinſt the Earl of Harmick, and 
that the King appointed Commiſſioners toenquite into the 
Matter. But in their Commiſſion there is no mention of 

Spaniſh Ships. It even appears that this Engagement hap- 
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pened purely by Means of an accidental Quarrel between | 


the Ships of Genoa and Lubeck, and thoſe which were 
carrying the Earl of Warwick with his Retinue to Calai;, 
This does not ſhow that they were Pyrates, or that the 
Earl of Warwick attacked them deſignedly. Be this as it 
will, upon their Complaint he was forced to return to EN. 
land to anſwer for himſelf, where he ſtaid fix or ſeven | 
Weeks. 
/ hilſt the Earl was at London it happened one Day, that 
whilit he was preſent at the Council Board, one of his Peo. 
ple picked a Quarrel with a Servant of the King's, and 
wounded him. Whereupon the relt of the King's Ser. 
vants ſnatching up what lay next to Hand, one a Sword, 
another a Club, or ſome other kind of Arms, ran to rc 
venge their Comrade. As they could not light on hin 
that had been the Aggreſſor, they fell upon the reſt of the 
Earl of Warwick's Train. In fine, they even aſſaulted his 
Perſon as he was coming out of the Council to go to hi 
Barge which waited for him on the Thames, They ſel 
foul on him in ſuch a manner, that he very hardly eſcaped, 
afrer having ſeen ſeveral of his Followers killed on the Spot. 
He made no queſtion but this was a Contrivaace of th: 
Queen's to diſpatch him, without appearing to have any 
Hand in the Matter. He was confirmed in his Opinion, 
when he heard the King had ordered him to be apprehend 
ed and ſent to the Tower. He had notice of this time) 
enough to diſappoint thoſe who were ſent to arreſt him, 
It is a pretty hard Matter to decide, whether the Que! 
contrived this Quarrel on purpoſe to get rid of him, 0 
whether it happened by Accident. However that be, ti: 
Order given to apprehend him, though he himſelf had Re: 
{on to complain, made him ſenſible that he ſhould never b: 
ſafer from the Plots of his Enemies, than when he attacke 
them with open Force. With a Mind full of Refentmen | 
at the A ffront he had received, he went to the Earl of &. 
lizbury his Father, and without Delay, they both repaired 


ye Duke of together to the Duke of Tori, to conſult what was to b 
done upon this Occaſion. From what had lately happenel 
they concluded that the Reconciliation made at London 1 

only 


York. 
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ſo that at break of Day his Enemies could ſtill ſee the Rear 
of his Army. | 
- haſte, having inſpired the Royaliſts with Eagerneſs, they be- 
f gan to paſs the River in Diſorder, imagining they had no- 


5 Nr YL 


only a Snare to entrap them the more eaſily and deſtroy 
them one after another. Perhaps they were not ſorry for 
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having this Handle to juſtify the Reſolution they took of 


acting openly, as not being able to rely any more on the 
Promiſes of the Court. Purſuant to this Project, the Earl Ee return: 
of Warwick, ſpeedily returned to Calais to make ſure of“ Calais. 
that Place, not queſtioning but they had a Deſign to take 
it from him. | 
Mean while the Duke of York and the Earl of Salis= 159, 
bary took Meaſures to bring about their Deſigns. They The tarl of 
agreed, that whilſt the Duke ſhould levy an Army in Wales, Lalisbury 
the Earl ſhould advance towards London at the Head of five e, 
or ſix Thouſand Men, and openly demand Satisfaction London 
for the Injury done to his Son, As this could not be exc- with an 
cuted without the Queen's knowing it, ſhe ordered the okay 
Lord Audley * to be commiſſioned to raiſe Troops and go N 
againſt the Earl of Salisbury. Audley made ſuch diſpatch, — 
that in a very ſhort Time he jaw himſelf at the Head of Vim. 
ten Thouſand Men, and in Condition to march towards 
Lancaſbire, through which County the Earl of Salisbury 
was to paſs. But he ſound the Earl was already advanced 
as far as Shropſhire, where the two Armies met. The Earl 22 Battl 


of Salisbury, though but halt as ſtrong as the Enemy, did of Bore- 


not think proper to retreat, but reſolved to make ule of a Heath. 
Stratagem to obtain a Victory, which otherwiſe he could Audley & 
' hive no great Proſpect of. Audley being encamped on!“ 
Bore-Heath, clole by M little River, Salisbury went and 
poſted himſelf on the other Side, as if he meant to guard 
the Paſs and hinder his being attacked. Then on a ſudden, 


feigning fear, he retired in the Night, ordering his March 


T his Retrear, which fcemed to be made in 


James Tuchet Grandion of John Tuchet by Joan Siſter and Heir 
of Nicholas Aldithly or Audl:y of Heleigb, who died without IfTuz- 
Male. Wherefore the Poſterzty of the ad John and Joan had the 
Title of Lord Audley. 


Vo. V. 


Hh h thing 
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1459 · thing to do but to purſue the flying Enemy, But whilſt J 
they were in this Confuſion, ſome already over the River, h 
others in the Water, and others ready to paſs, the Earl of c 
Salisbury wheeled about and fell upon the Troops already | | 
come over, who had ſcarce Time to draw up. The Fight 
laſted however four or five Hours, becauſe the King's | | 
Troops were backed by thoſe that were paſling the River 
continually. But as this could not be done without Con- | , 
fulion, the Royal Army was at length put to Rout with 
Loſs of two Thouſand tour Hundred Men. Aualey him- 
ſelf was flain, with all the principal Officers *. 
Salisbury The Earl of Salisbury, having thus opened his Way, 
uf ke <. went and joined the Duke of Tork, who was raiſing Troops 
N * in Wales. It would have been too hazardous for him to | 
Army. continue his March towards London, becauſe the Court had 
already drawn together a great many Forces at Coventry. 
The Queen, who commanded always in the King's Name, 
uſed all poſſible Endeavours to have a ſtrong Army. She 
ſaw plainly that there was nothing to be done at this Pinch y 


— 
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* The Dale Without having vaſtly the Odds on her Side. On the o | 
fit of York ther Hand, the Duke of York and Earl of Salisbury were g 
5 'y %“ no leſs intent upon procuring all the Aſſiſtance poſſible, in 5 
. 4% order to be able to withſtand the Forces that were prepa- C 
M The Fart ing againſt them, They ſent Word to the Earl of War- h 
199465 8 a I 
[1 RN of War- Wick, that it was very neceſſary he ſhould come and join tl 
N wick joins them, and try to bring ſome Troops along with him. Up- ig 
| | Wha | the Dule on receiving this Advice, Warwick left Calais under the h 
| if 4 of YOIk. Government of William Nevill Lord Falconbridge his Un- XK 
. cle, and took with him Part of the Garriſon, of which he $ 
| FM gave the Command to Sir Andrew Trollop, who had ſig 
nalized himſelf in the Wars of France, ex 


It was ſeven Months afrer the Battle of Bore- Heath bi» m 
The King | f 
marche, fore the two Parties had drawn all their Forces together. h. 
towards October was come and no Motion had been made on either 


the Hale. Side. At length the King let out for Coventry, where he pk 
contents. had fe 


* The Cheſhire Men were the greateſt Sufferers, who wore that gf, 
Day little Sulzer $wars the Frince of Hales's Badge, which the Queen oF 
had ordered to he diſtributed to all the Gentlemen of that County. of 

This Battle was fought about a Mile trom PDraiten in Shropſhire. 
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had aſſembled his Troops, and marched towards Wales in 1459. 
queſt of the Male-contents who were encamped about 
Ludlow, When he came to Glouceſter, he made a Halt, He efers 
und ſent an Offer of Pardon to the Rebels, on Condition e 4 
| they would lay down their Arms. They returned in An- 3 N 
ſwer, that they could no longer rely on ſuch Promiſes K ho 
which were intended only for Snares to entrap them, as was curiry, 
viſible from what had happened at London to the Earl of 
Warwick ; that nevertheleſs they were ready to ſubmit to 
the King, if he could find ſome Expedient for their Saſety. 
Upon this Anſwer the King ordered his Army to move 
* forwards. At the ſame Time he gave the Duke of Somer- The King 
t a Patent to be Governour of Calais in the Room of the makes So- 
Earl of Warwick. But it was eaſier to give the Duke a PerſetGo- 
Grant of this Government in Parchment than to put him (177 of 
in Poſſeſſion. os 

The King having advanced with Deſign to give Battle, Lerrer of 
the Torkiſts ſent him a very ſubmiſſive Letter, praying him / alale- 
to conſider that they had taken up Arms purely in their %, 
own Defenle againſt the Attempts of their Enemies; T hat 1 4 
it was plain they intended no more, by their keeping in a 
Corner of the Kingdom, without undertaking any Thing, 
being determined not to fight but upon Compulſion ; That 
they deſired only rhe Redreſs of the Grievances introduced 
into the Government to the great Oppreſſion of the People, 
by the Fault of the Miniſtry. Laſtly, they beſought the 
King to look upon them as Loyal Subjects who had no De- 
hens upon his Perſon, and to reſtore them to Favour, 

This Letter had a quite contrary Effect to what they ,,, 
expected, Their Enemies not queſticning but Fear had „ 
made them talk in this humble manner, advanced within #y rherr 
half a Mile of them, with a Reſolution to give them Bat- Troops. = 
tle next Day. At the fame Time they found Means to diſ- 
perſe in the Enemy's Camp the King's Proclamation, of- 
fer ing Pardon to all the Adherents of the rebellious Lords, 
provided they would lay down their Arms. This Pro- 
dlamation had a wonderful Effect. The Duke of York's 
Troops imagining the King offered a Pardon, by Realon 
of the Superiority of his Forces, and that there was no 
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Time to ſpare to take the Benefit of it, immediately begin 
to diſperſe themſelves. Sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded the Detachment of the Garriſon of Calais, put the 
whole Army in Diſorder by going over in the Night tothe 
King's Camp, with the Troops under his Command. This 
Deſertion, which encreaſed every Moment, threw the Les. 
ders into ſo terrible a Conſternation, that fearing to be de. 
livercd up to the King as ſoon as Day ſhould appear, they 
choſe to fave themſclves by Flight. The Duke of Jo, 
taking with him the Earl of Rutland his ſecond Son, went 
and embarked for Ireland. The Earl of Warwick fled to- 
wards Calais, and the Earl of Salisbury ſpeedily followed 
him thither with the Earl of March eldeſt Son of the Duke | 
of Jork. This young Prince was then about nineteen Y ears 
old. The Generals having thus ſhifted for themſelves, th: 
reſt of the Officers and Soldiers ſaw themſelves left to th: 
King's Mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon all but a ty 
that were executed for an Example. 

The Parliament being aſſembled in December, declare! 
the Duke of J, and his Adherents guilty of High-Trc- 
ton. Their Eftares were confilcated, and both they and 
their Potlerity, pronounced incapable of inheriting, till the 
fourth Generation. We behold in this a remarkable In- 
ſtance of the variableneſs of the Parliament, according #5 
the Scene of Affairs was ſhifted. I ſhall have frequent 
Occaſion in the Sequel to take notice of the like Proceed 
inge. 

Upon the breaking up of the Parliament, the Duke c 
Somerſet went and embarked with a Body of Troops, !1 
order to take Poſſeſſion of his Government of Calais ; Hu 
the Garriſon firing upon him, he was obliged to land cli 
where, and retire to Guiſues, from whence he made frequen' 
Incurſions about Calais, But thole little Sallies wee no! 
capable of rendering him Maſter of fo ſtrong a Place. 

The Queen finding the Earl of Warwick would not b. 
deprived of his Government, fitted out a Fleet to tranſpo!! 
Succours to the Duke of Somerſet. The Fleet well pio 
vided with all Things lay at Sandwich expecting a fl 


Wind to put to Sea, The Earl of JParwick having notiit 
| cl 


2 
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of it, ordered a Body of Troops to ſet out privately from 1459. 
Calais, under the Command of Sir John Dinham, who 

coming to Sandwich about break of Day, ſurprized moſt 

of the Officers in their Beds x. As ſoon as he had them in 

his Power, he ſound Means to win the Soldiers and Mari— 

ners, and carried off the King's Ships to Calais. 

The Earl of V/arwick made uſe of theſe Ships to convoy af 28 


him to Treland, where he went to concert with the Duke conſul 
of Vork the Meafures they were to take for their common bb Fort 
Defence. After he had been gone about a Month, he met 
in his Return the Duke of Exeter Admiral of England, 
who waited to take him in his Paſſage. Bur the Royal The Duke 
Fleet ſhowed ſo little Ine lination to fight againſt him, that & Exeter 
the Duke of Exeter icaring he ſhould meet with ſome Dil- „ 
grace, thought not proper to attack him. 1 

The Queen and the Miniſtiy doubted not but the Inter- T;, courr 
view of the Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick would reſolves te 
produce a ireſh Rebellion. This was the Reaſon that at 3 2 
a Council held upon that Account, it was re ſolved that 105 Yors- 
ſtrict Search ſhould be made in all the Shires and Towns in 
England after the Adherents of the Duke of York, and tha 
ſuch ſhould be dilpatched out of the Way, as were the 
greateſt Sticklers fer him, and heſt able to do him Service, 
It was not queſtioned but this Method would put an effec- 
tual Stop to his ambitious Views, Purſuant to this Reſo- A Com- 
Jation, Fares Butler Earl of Wiltſhire, and the Lord Scales 45 19 
were impowered to make ſtrict Inquiſition for thoſe that _ 1295 
had bore Arms on the Side of the Rlale- contents in the late 
Rebellion, and to puniſh them according to Law. Theſe 
two Lords began to execute their Commiſſion in ſome of 
the Towns * which had declared the molt openly for the 
Duke of Tork, and condemned feveral Perſons to Death. 
Of all the Counties in the Kingdom, there was none that 
had more Reaſon to feel the Court's Reſentment than that 


of Kent. Upon all Occaſions that County had ſhown a 
very 


* Richard Woodvil Farl of Rivers the Admiral, and his Son An- 
*bony were both taken Priſoners. 


In Newbury, a Lordſhip belonging to the D. of Jerk. Dugdale. 
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1400. very ſtrong Attachment to the Duke of York, and the Bu- 
Kent a!- fjneſs of Cade was not yet forgot. Wherefore the Peo- 
lar med at ple of Kent perceiving by what was practiſed in other Places, 
25 that their Ruin was unavoidable, began betimes to think 
Ind in. Of the Means to prevent it. To that End they ſent Word 
-ites over to the Lords at Calais, that if they would make a Deſcent 
1% Lords in the County of Kent, they ſhould be received with open 
«t Calais. Arms, and that the Inhabitants were ready to venture their 
Lives and Fortunes in their Cauſe, 

This Overture was very agreeabl: to the Lords. How- 
ever, not to imbuk inconſiderately in this Affair, they ſent 
the Lord Falconbriage before to ſound the Beople's Inclina- 
tions. Fa conbridge meeting at Sea with Sir Simon Mon- 
fort, who was appointed to guard the Coaſts, attacked him, 
and taking him Priſoner with a great many other Officers, 
ſent them all to Calais. Upon their Arrival, the Earl of 
March cauſed the Heads of a Dozen of them to be ſtruck 
off, by way of Retaliation ſor the Adherents of the Duke 
his Father, who had been put to Death in Exgland. Theſe 
are Acts of Cruelty hardly to be avoided in Civil Wars. 
ho {nts Falconbridge being come to Sanawich, found the Inhabi- 
back Herd tants of that Place and of the whole County of Kent ſo 


They [end 

Fa con- 

bridge 
efore . 


h-w ihe well-affetcd to the Lords, that he writ to Calais that there 
3 was no Time to be loſt; that the County of Kent was up- 
Jecled. on the Brink of Ruin, if not ſuddenly relieved; and that 


in the Fright People were under, there was no doubt but 
not only that County, but ſeveral others would take up 
Arms sgainſt the Court, it they could have any Proſpect 
of being backed. This JunCture appearing ſo favourable, 
the Lords at Calatsrelolved to make the beſt of it, and took 
care to inform the Duke of York, who [till kept in [rel/and, 
The Lerd: how Matters ſtood, Before they ſet Sail, they diſperſed 
245/ih a in the County of Kent and the Country round a Manifeſto, 
Manſleſto. wherein they declared, that the ſole Motive of their taking 
up Arms was to free the poor People from the Oppreſſion 
they groancd under, and to maintain their Rights and Privi- 
leges. Adding, that they did not queſtion in the leaſt but 
all honeſt Exgliſßmen would aſſiſt them in the Execution 
of ſo good a Deſigu. This Manifeſto had ſuch an Effect, 
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himſelf reduced to very great Streights. 


that the Lords being arrived at Sandwich with fifteen Hun- 140. 
dred Men only, found there a Body of four Thouſand bor Ape , 
ſtrong conducted by the Lord Cobham. With this Rein- $4004 
forcement they began their March towards London, well Their .. 
knowing the Citizens were ready to receive them. And ”y i in- 
indeed, the Gates being opened to them, they entered the *8 
City at the Head of Forty Thouſand Men, their Army They _ 
having increaſed to that Number in a March of fo few admired 
Miles. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of h Lon: 
London, Lincoln, Ely, Exeter, declared for them. don. 
Mean while the Queen, who was at Coventry, was not Ie Auen 
idle. She had endeavoured to hinder the Admittance of |''*' 
the Male-Contents into London, by diſpatching thither the DR 
Lord Scales with a good Body of Troops. But the Mayor hem. 
had ſhut the Gates againſt him, even before the Arrival of 
the Lords. The Lord Scales ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, 
had thrown himſelf into the Tower, from whence he threat- 
ned to demoliſh the City with his Cannon, if the Rebels 
were admitted. But his Threats were not capable of 
trightning the Citizens. In the Interim, the King and she of: 1n- 
Queen drew together their Forces at Coventry, with all poſ- Ces her 
ſible Expedition. As ſoon as their Army was in a Readi- 82 — 
neſs to march, they conferred the Command on the Duke 4 ,, ig 
of Somerſet, lately returned from Guiſues, and the Duke of ches ro- 
Buckingham. But this was only tor Form's fake, the 10 
Queen herſelf being really General, ſince nothing was done a 
but by her Orders, though the King was preſent in Perſon. 
The young Earl of March having notice that the Queen Tye Lords 
was marching towards London, went from thence with Five 20 fo meer 
and Twenty Thouſand Men, to try to give her Battle be- .. 
fore ſhe ſhould have drawn any more Forces together. He 
left at London the Earl of Salilbury with a good Part of his 


Troops, and took with him the Earl of Zarwick and the 
Lord Cobham, who ſerved him as his Licurenant-Generals, 


Upon his going from London, the Lord Scales ordered the 
Tower Cannon to play againſt the City, and did ſome da- 
mage. But by the Care which the Earl of Salisbury took 
to hinder any Proviſion from being brought him, he was 
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1460. The Queen having advanced towards the Male-Contents, 
The Queen incamped on a Plain hard by Northampton, with a little Ri. | 
2 „ ver behind her. She had made haſte to paſs the Rivulet, 


A them, leaſt the Enemy ſhould take the Advantage of it to avoid 


fighting. So eager was ſhe to decide the Quarrel by a Bat. 
tle. But this Precaution was fo far from being of any Ser. 
vice to her, that it turned greatly ro her Prejudice, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. The Eails of March and Warwick ha. 
ving like ile advanced, enc:mped on the 17th of Fly be- 


tween Jorceſter and Northawpton. The ſame Day they * 


the Biſhop of Salisbury to the King, beſzeching him to 

ſu{pend his Indignation, and ſeek with them the Means cf 

an Accommodation, which would fave the Effuſion of 
The Court Engliſh Blood. But the Court perceiving that this wiz 
rejects 1he only a general Propoſal, intended purely for an outfide 
5 Show, would by no means give Ear to it. Wherefor: 
Lords, both Sides prepared for Battle. 
The Battle On the 19th of Jah the Army of the Yorkiſts advan- 
of NotIth- ced towards the King's. The Earl of Warwick commanded 
mpton, the Right Wing, the Lord Cobham the Left, and the Ear 


of March was in the Center. The Dukes of Somerſet and 


Buckingham were at the Head ot the Royaliſts, . whilſt the | 


Queen kept at ſome Diſtance, to obſerve what ſhould pals, 
and to give Orders accordingly. The Kiog ſtaid in the 
Camp in bis Tent, watching the Iſſue of a Battle, which 
in all Appearance was to ſecure him the Crown, or deprive 
The Royal him of it for ever. The Fight began not till Two in the 


Army is Afternoon, the Lords having firſt publiſhed through th: 
— Army, that great Care ſhould be taken not to hurt the 


King raves, King's Perion, to ſpare the common Soldiers, and to put 


none but the Officers to the Sword. They fought two 


Hours, ſome fay five, with great Ardour and Obſtinacy on 


| 


both Sides, till at length the Lord Grey, [of Rathin] who 


commanded a conſiderable Body of the King's Army, went 
over ons ſudden to the Male-contents. This unexpected 
Deſertion quite diſheartned the Royaliſts. In the Appte— 


henſion they were under that other Bodies would do tht 
like, they began by degrees to give ground, and at [af 
Were put to rout with loſs of Ten Thouſand Men Th: 
River, 
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ente, River, which was in their Rear, made the Slaughter greater 147. 
Ri- than it would have been, if the Vanquiſhed had been able to 


ulct, fly without any hindrance; beſides that abundance weie 

void drowned in endeavouring to r<paſs the River. The Duke 

Bat. of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury Son of the re- 

Ser. nowned Talbot, the Lord Beaumont *, and ſeveral other 

We Lords and Officers of Diſtinction were flain on the Spot. 

hs. The Queen, the young Prince of ales, and the Duke of 1% Deen 

be. Somerſet, rid away full ſpeed, and ſcarce ever ſtopped till 3 ; 

ſent they came to Darham, lo much were they afraid of being m: 

1 to delivered to their Enemies. The unfortunate King, who The King 

sf F continued in his Tent, fell once more into the Hands of Hat 

1 of | the victorious Lords, who paid him however all the Re- 5017 

Was ſpect which he could have expected from them, had he been 

ſide in his greateſt Proſperity. This Deference was ſome Com- 

ore fort to him in the Condition he was in, who would have 
been more worthy of Pity, if his natural Imbecility had 

an- not rendered him as it were inſenſible of good and bad For- 

ded | tune. Immediately after the Battle he was honourabiy 

Lord conducted to Northampion, Where he reſided ſome Time. 

ind After that, on the 16th of Aug uſt he came to London, ſur- and con- 

the rounded with a Crowd of Lords, whoa few Days before ed 0 

als, | had fought againſt him. Mean while the Queen, not think- OO 

the ing her felt ſafe at Durham, privately withdrew, attended „e in 

ich by eight Perſons only, into Hales, where it would never 2 Wales. 

ve have come into her Enemies Heads to go in queſt of her. 

the Shortly after ſhe left her Retreat to go with the Prince 

the Her Son and take Reſuge in Scotland. 

the Upon the King's Arrival at London he called a Parliament & parlias 

"ut for the 2d of Ottober. They who governed him wanted ment is 

wo | this Delay, in order to ſend for the Duke of Dr who was K 

on ſtill in Ireland. They took care to acquaint him with what 

ho had paſſed, and deſired him to repair to London with all 

nt poſſible ſpeed, that he might be there at the opening of the 

ed Parliament, or ſooner if the Wind would permit. In the 

e- Interim they acted in the King's Name, and got him to 

he * ſign all che Orders which ſuited with their Intereſt. We 

. find in the Collection of Public Acts, a Patent which con- 

; 

t; Ton de Be u mont, t he firſt Viſcount in England, created 18 Hen. G. 


Vor. V. 141 firmed 
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1460. firmed to the Earl of Warwick the Government of Calais, 
3 and an Order to the Duke of Somerſet to give him up that 
tron in fa. Of Guiſues. And likewiſe a Declaration ot the King's, ac- 
vour of the knowledging the Duke of York and his Adherents for good 
Dube of and faithtu} Subjects, as having given undoubred Marks of 
. their Loyalty, not only in Word but in Deed. 

XI. 460. Whilit England was thus in Combuſtion, James II 
The king King of Scot and, prepared to make an Irruption. It was 
Scotland the Duke of ork that after his retiring into /reland had en- 
e . geged him to break with Henn, by ſome advantagious Of. 
rough. fers, hoping to reap ſome Bent fit himſelf from this Diverſi- 
on. Though hſt Year James had concluded with England 
a Four Years Truce, he believed he ought not to let {]; 
this Opportunity without improving it. Indeed he alledg- 
ed (everal Reaſons to give a Colour to the Invaſion he was 
meditating, but the Circumſtances England then was in, 
was the ſole and real Motive of his Preparations. Be that 
as it will, a few Days after the Battle of Northampton, he 
entered England at the Head of an Army, and beſieged Rox- 
borough, But he had not Time to make any great Pro— 
He is killed preſs, One of his own Canon happening to burſt, he wis 
mou killed with a Splinter on the 4th of Auguſt. James III 
Caen. his eldeſt Son, then but ſeven Years old, was his Succeſſor. 
The Queen his Widow, who was in the Army, carricd 
on the Siege till the Town was ſurrendered. 

The Death of Fames IT had been preceeded ſome Days 
Charles by that of Charles VII King of France. It is afhrmed 
VII as, that he ſuffered him ſelf to be ſtarved for fear of being poi- 
ney - ſoned by the Dauphin his Son, who mounted the Throne 
Lewis XI. of France after him, by the Name of Lewis XI. 

The Duke The Duke of Jorł could not get to London till two Days 
of York after the opening of the Parliament. He rode directly to 
arrives, Weſtminſter, and lighting from his Horſe, went to the 
we elde Flonſe of Lords, where he ſtood ſome Time under the Ca- 
ment. He 2p) of State, with his Hand on the Throne, as it were ex- 
expects in pecting they ſhould ask him to ſeat himfelf thereon, * But 
vain to be the Silence of the Houſe made him plainly enough perceive 
2 bw that his Intention was not univerſally approved of. At the 
{elf on the lame Time, to encreaſe the Confuſion their Silence had put 


Throne. him 
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Tork did not pretend to take Poſſeſſion of it without the 
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him into, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury approaching him, 130. 

asked him whether he would not go and pay his Reſpects 

to the King. With what Caution {oever the Duke had | 

carried it hitherto, he could not forbcar bluſhing at this | 

Propoſal, and telling the Archbiſhop he knew no Perſon to 

whom he owed that Honour. Upon thele Words he im- 

mediately withdrew to his own Houſe. He was too tharp- 

ſighted not to fee that he expected in vain that they ſhould 

intreat him to accept of the Crown. And therefore with- 

out diſguiting his Sentiments any longer, he fent next ,, 4 

Morning a Writing to the Pacliament containing the %. 

Reaſons on which his Pretenſions were grounded. As n a 

they have been frequently mentioned, it will be needleſs to temorial 
7 ! - 170 juſtify 

repeat them. It ſuffices to ſay in a Word, that he laid %, 

Claim to the Crown as Heir of the Hov/e of AHarch. This ; 

Affair was very briskly debated in Paihzment, according to 

the Knowledge and Inclination of the Members. One can- 

not without being very tedions, ſtay to relate all the Argu- 

ments which were brought Pro and Con. But as this is a 

Matter of great Moment, it will not be improper to give 

the Subſtance of What was obj<cted againſt the Duke of 

Tork's Claim, and the Replies of his Friends thereto. I 

muſt not however forget to remark, that both Sides referred 

it to the Decifion of the Parliament, which they equally ac- 

knowledged for the ſole Judge of this Affait. 


In the frſt Place it was ſaid, that when Henry TV, Grand- A guments 
ſiher of the preſent King, took Poſſeſſion of the Throne, no 4, o and 
| on 

Body offered to oppoſe him. 
The Duke of York's Friends replied, that as Edmund Earl 
of March, who was then alive, could not diſpute it with 

im without manifeſt Danger, his Silence could not be in- 
terpreted for Conſent. 
II. It was alledged on the King's behalf, that Heury IV 
his Grandfather had received the Crown by the Parliament's 
. To this it was an{wered, that the Duke of 


Time Authority, as it peared by his Memorial directed 
o both Houſes, But that as the Parliament had the 1firong 
7 Vol. V. 1112 Realons 
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Reaſons to proceed contrary to Cuſtom, in Favour of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, ſo they had at preſent no leſs Motives 
to do the Duke of Jork the Juſtice due to him. They 
who talked in this manner, took care not to call the Parliu- 
ment's Authority in Queſtion, at a Time when they in. 
tended to make uſe of it to place the Dake of ork on the 
Throne. But in all Appearance they did not ipeak upon 
this Subject all they thought. 

III. The Resignation ot Richard II was pleaded in be— 
half of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Anſwer was made, by deny ing that Richard's Reſignati. 
on concerned that Houle in particular, or even the Perſon 
of Henny IV. But ſuppoſing it had, it was not in the 
Power of a King actually a Priſoner, and upon the Point cf 
being depoied, to ſettle the Succeſſion. 

IV. It was objected againſt the Duke of York, that the 
Earl of Cambridge bis Father having been executed for 
High- Treaſon, his Poſterity by that were rendered ince- 
pable of any Inheritance. 

The Duke's Adherents anſwered, that he had been te- 
ſtored to his Honours, and all his Rights, and acknowlede- 
ed for Duke of York and Earl of March by the King him- 
ſelf, and the whole Kingdom. | 

V. It was further urged, that the Houſe of Lancaſie 
had enjoy ed the Crown above fixty Years, 

To this it was replied, that Preſcription was no Plea !- 
gainſt the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, which wa 


a natura! Right, and not to be deſtroyed by a poſitive Lav. 


"I. Laftly, It was reprefented on the King's Behall 
that having now reigned thirty-eight Years, and all along 


led n Innocent Lite, withcut having given any Perſe 
Cauſe to complain of him, it would be a very great Piece 


of Crueity to {trip him of the Crown. 


This Argument ſeemed to be of great Weight: But the 


Duke of Tork's Friends replied, that Henry being uncapzbi 
of governing by himſelf, to leave him in Poſſeſſion of tit 
Crown, was not doing him a Kindneſs ſo much as the 
Queen and her Miniſters, who abuſed his Name and Autho- 
rity. Moreover, that it was not fit the whole Kingden 
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Motive of Charity. 


One may eaſily judge that theſeand ſeveral other Reaſons 7 "ecreed 
alledged by the two Parties, were diſplayed and ſet off to 1 
the beſt Advantage, eſpecially in the Parliament, where there 2 rom 
are generally a great many ingenious Men. This was a very Crow: due 
proper Subject to exerciſe the Wits, difficult in it ſelf, and g Lie. 
{till more io by the preſent Poſture of Affairs. At length, 
after a Debate of ſeveral Days, it was reſolved, that Henr 
ſhould enjoy the Crown during his Lite, and the Duke of 
York be declared his Succeſſor. This Reſolve was paſſed 
iato an Act of Parliament, which ran, That notwithſtand- 
ing the Duke of Tork's indiſputable Title to the Crown, he 
had freely conſented that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it for his 
Life, and was willing to ſwear Allegiance to him as to his 
law ful Sovereign. But if in Cale the King ſhould come in 
any manner Whatever to break this Agreement, then the 
Crown ſhould immediately be devolved to the Duke of 
York or his lawful Hers, 

It is very likely that the Duke of York had carried his TheDube of 
Views farther than this came to. However he ſat content= Vork con- 


ed, becauſe he ſaw plainly that it would be a very hard Mat- ſents ts 18. 


ter to obtain better Terms without coming to open Force. . 


t cannot be denied, that he behaved in this with a Modera- 

tion ſomewhat uncommon on the like Occaſions. In his Inſtances 
preſent Circumſtances, and according to the Rule generally of #5 40 
followed by Parliaments of declaring for the ſtrongeſt, no- oy 
thing was more eaſy for the Duke than to get the Crown 

awarded to him immediately. He had at his Beck a victo- 

rious Army, which at that Time could not be withſtood. 

Beſides the Majority of the Members of Parliament were 

of his Side, and in all Appearance, after having gone ſo far 

a5 to acknowledge his Title was indifputable, they would 

not have wanted much Solicitation to take one Step farther 

and place him on the Throne. It is therefore evident, 


that if the Parliament did any Thing in Favour of Henry, 
it was becauſe they thought themſelves at Liberty to deal 
thus equitably by him, maugre the Duke's victorious Ar- 
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my which might have over-ruled them, if he had been 
minded to make uſe of his Advantage. It muſt likewiſe be 
obſerved, that the Duke of York was older than the King, 
and therefore naturally could nor expect to out-live him. 
Notwithſtanding all this, they who have writ the Hiſtory 
of theſe Troubles, have never failed to give an ill Turn to 
whatever is related of this Prince. It is no difficult Mat- 
ter to gueſs at the Reaſon. As the Houſe of York did not 
fit on the Throne above Twenty-four Years, we have no 
Hiſtorian that wrote in that Interval, and all thoſe that we 
have are of later Date, and writ ſince the Reſtoration of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter in the Perion of Henry VII. This is 
what muſt be always remembred in reading the Hiſtory of 
this Civil War. 

The Day after paſſing the Act J have juſt mentioned, 2 
Proceſſion was made at St. Paul's, where the King was pre- 
ſent with his Crown on his Head, and attended by the 
Duke of Vork. 

Since Matters were thus ſettled, the King continued the 
ſame Man. Though it was eaſy for him to perceive the 
great Prejudice the Agreement he had lately made brought 
to his Family, and particularly to the Prince of Wales his 
Son, he lived quietly under the Servitude he was reduced 
to, without thinking of Means to ſet himſelt free. Satis- 
fied with whatever the Duke of Tork was plealed to ſug- 


oeſt to him, he gave himſelf up wholly to religious Excr- 


ciſes, and left the Publick Affairs to be managed as they 
thought fit who ruled in his Name. Thus the Duke find- 
ing himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Government and Perſon 
of the King, cauſed him to ſign an Order requiring the 
Queen to repair to him. The Duke was very ſenſible this 
Order would be to no Purpoſe, But his Aim was to render 
her Criminal, in refuſing toobey the King her Spouſe, and 
to juſtify thereby whatever he intended to do againſt her. 
He thought ſhe had no Remedy left, and in that Belict 
imagined he had nothing more to do than to find ſome Pre- 
tence to lay an inſuperable Obſtacle in the way of her Re- 
turn, in order to get rid of ſo dangerous an Enemy. But 


he relied too much on his o/ good Fortune and the Queen's 


Weaknels. 
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Weakneſs. Inſtead of being diſcouraged at the ill Poſture 1469. 
of the King's and his Family's Affairs, ſhe was already re- 


She levies 


i | Armyi 
turned to England with the Prince of Wales her Son, and * North: 


| had drawn together in the North an Army of Eighteen 


Thouſand Men. The better to gain the People of thoſe 
Parts to her Side, the had cauſed a Report to be ipread, 
that ſhe gave them leave to plunder the Country on the 
South of the Trent. In all Appearance, this was the chief 
Means that helped her to ſuch a Number of Troops. 

The Duke of Nork had been well informed of the Queen's 7-eDuke of 
attempts to levy an Army, but he did not know the had pals # Bib 
made ſo great a Progreſs ; nevertheleſs he thought he could :4;,4 £00 
not be too ſpeedy in oppoſing the Execution of her Deſigns. Men only. 
He fat out therefore from London with tour or five T hou» 

{nd Men only, leaving Orders with the Earl of March his 


don, to lead the reſt ot the Army into Males to refreſh the 


| Mtn, and then come and join him. As he advanced to- 


wards the North, he received the ſad News of the great 
Succeſs the Qucen had had in the raiſing of Troops. At 
length being come near Wakefield in the County of York, he 
heard the Queen was advancing towards him at the Head of 
eighteen Thouſand Men. Whereupon he reſolved to re- 
tue to his Caſtle of Sandale, till the Arrival of the Earl of 
March. Ile knew very well the Queen, who had no Ar- He retires 


| tlery, could not force him in that Caſtle which was pretty 1% San, 


ſtrongly fortificd, and he did not queſtion but the Earl his thus. 


Son would ſpeedily come to his Relief. 

The Queen was heartily vexcd to ſee her Enemy thus The Queen 
ſheltered from all Attacks. As ſhe was then vaſtly luperi- 279%04es 
ourin Number of Troops, if the Duke would have fought Coke 
lie might have flatrercd herſelf with certain Succeſs, But © 
ſhe was not ſure that after the Arrival of the Earl of March, 


ſhe ſhould be in the ſame Circumſtances. For this Reaſon | 
ſhe did all ſhe could to provoke her Enemy, and induce 


him to come out of his Retreat. As ſhe did not deſpair of 


compaſſing her Ends, ſhe took the Precaution to lay a Body 
of Troops in Ambuſh behind a Hill x. Then ſbeappear- 


ed 


*She is ſaid to place an Ambuſh on each Side Wakefeld Green, 
under 
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The Duke 


re ol ves to of Prudence and Conduct. 


Fg bt. 


Ile Battle to meet his Son, who could eaſily come and join him. B 
ef Wake- this as it will, he marched out of Sandale, and drew up he 
Troops on Wakefield-Green, counting that his Cour 
and Experience would fupply the Defects of his Army. Rt 
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The Ear! of ing. The young Earl of Rutland his ſecond Son not i} 
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ed before the Walls of Sandale-Caſtle, and provoking the 
Duke all manner of ways, one while threatning him, ano. 
ther while tending him Challenges, and upbraiding him that 
a Man who afpircd to the Crown ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
be thus braved by a Woman. 

The Duke of York had till then acted with a great del 
During the Wars of Franc, 
where he had often commanded in Chief, he had fhown 
no leſs Wiſdom than true Valour. But on this Occahon 
he let his Courage get the better of him, contrary to th: 
Opinion of his Friends, who adviſed him to deſpiſe thoſ: 
vain Reproaches. Probably, his Animolity againſt tl: 
Queen, hurried him as it were in ſpite of himſelf to com- 
mit a Blunder unpardonable in a General of ſo eſtabliſh 


a Reputation. In this Manner at leaſt Hiſtorians have r. 
preſented the Matter. 


ability in this Account. I ſhould rather think that th: 


want of Proviſions put him under a Neceſſity of fighting 


in order to avoid the Danger which hung over his Head 
W herefore if he committed a Fault, it was in ſhutting 
himlelf up in a Caſtle, inſtead of returning back, or goin 


was no ſooner drawn up, but he ſaw himſelf attacked by 


the Queen's Troops, who being much more numerous thif 
Whilſt he was hs 


his, had a great Advantage of him. 
reſſed in the Front by Enemies ſtronger than himſch 


thoſe that lay in Ambuſh iſſued out, and attacked him in 
This unexpected Aſſault bred ſuch Contulof 
among his Troops, that in leſs than half an Hour they werf 


the Rear. 


put to flight, and he himſelf loſt his Life, bravely fight 


Rutland bove twelve Yezrs old, flying with his Governour, wise 


Chfford. 


vertakel 


derthe Command ofthe Lord Clford and Earl of Wiltſhire. He 


main Army was led by the Dunes of Somerſet and Exeter. 


Vol. y. 


For my Part, if I may be allowed 
to ſpeak my Opinion, I muſt confeſs I ſee but little pro- 
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vertaken by the Lord Clifford, who plunged his Dagger 
into his Breaſt, notwithſtanding the earneſt Intreaties of the 
Governour to ſpare the young Prince's Life“. Afrer- 
wards the ſame Lord Clifford lighting upon the Body of the 
Duke of York, cut off the Head, and crowning it with a 
Paper-Crown, fixed it on the end of his Lance, and went 
and preſented it to the Queen, who ordered it to be let up 
on the Walls of York. 

Thus fell the Duke of York, aged about fifty Years *r. 
One may tay that never was Prince ſo near a Throne and 
not ſeated in ity and that it lay wholly in his own Power to 
take Poſſeſſion, had he been willing to ule the Force which 
he had in his Hands. I ſhall not take upon me to blame or 
juſtify him with regard to his Pretenſions. I leave the Rea- 
der to judge for himſelf, upon the Grounds which have 
been already explained in ſeveral Places. Unluckily for this 
Prince, thoſe that writ the Hiſtory of England, at the 
Time when the Reſtoration of the Houſe of Lancaſter was 
ſtill freſh, I mean in the Reigns of Henry VII and Henry 
VIII, have given an ill Turn to all his Actions. Thote 
that came after them, not content with taking the Facts as 
they found them related, have like wiſe copied the Reflecti- 
ons, and even the very Invectives. By ſo doing they have 
all unanimouſly given the Cauſe for the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
inſtead of leaving their Readers at Liberty to pals an impar- 


* He is ſaid to have killed that Day ſo many with his own Hand, 
that he was thenceforward called the Butcher. His Father Thomas 
Lord Clifford having been ſlain in the Battle of St Albans by the Duke 
of York, this Lord Clifford (as Grafton ſays, {wore he would not leave 
one B, anch of the York Line ſtanding. 

* © Ais Corps was firſt interred at Pontfract, but afterwards in the 
Collegiate. Church of Fotheringbay. The Duke of Somerſet (is chief 


Opponent ſaid of him, that if he had no: learned to play the King 5y his 


Regency in France, he had never forgot to obey as a Subject when be 1 e- 
turned to England. By Cecily Daughter of Ralph Nevil Earl of Heſt- 
moreland, he had, as fomeſay, Eight Sons, (Henry, who died young, 
Edward Farlof March, afterwards King FdwardiV, Edmund Earl 


Of Rutland, Jahn, William and Thomas, who all dyed young, George 


Dikeof Clarence, ana Richard Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards King 


- Richard Il.) add four Daughters. Dug dale. 


Vor. V. tial 
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1460. tial Judgment upon ſo difficult a Point, the Deciſion where- 

of, ſhould the ſame Caſe happen again, would be no leſs 

The Earl intricate now than it was then. The Earl of Salisbury hav- 

&f Salisbu- ing had the Misfortune to be taken Priſoner in the Battle, 

= behead- nas carried, notwithſtanding his Wounds, to Pont fratt, 

25 where he loſt his Head on the Scaffold x. The Queen or- 
dered it to be ſet up by the Duke of York's. 

The Far! Such was the Iſſue of this Battle, which was fought on 

of March the laſt Day of December, hard by Wakefield *, from 

e whence it took its Name. This Battle looked as if it 

the Quar- Would have firmly reſtored the Affairs of the King and 

rel. Queen, and yet it ſerved only to haſten their Deſtruction, 

and give the Horſe of York a ſpeedier Aſcent to the Throne. 

The Earl of March having had notice of the Defeat and 

Death of the Duke his Father, was not at all diſmayed at 

the News. On the contrary, he reſolved to maintain the 

Quarrel, let the Conſequence be what it would, and loſe 

his Life or go through with the Defigns of the deceaſed, 

After what had paſſed, there was no middle Way left, one 

of the two Houſes mult neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed upon the 

Ruins of the other. The Earl of March was then in Wales, 

ready to march to the Alliſtance of the Duke his Father. 

His Army was three and twenty Thouſand ſtrong, beſides 

what he had left at London under the Command of the Earl 


of Warwick, tor the Detenle of the Metropolis, Thus find- 
ing 


His Body with that of Alice his Wife, ſole Daughter and Heirto 
Thomas Montacure Farl of Salisbury, and his Son Thomas (ſlain in the 
Battle) were in 2 EA. 4. Feb. 15. buried at Biſpam Abbey in Berkſhire. 
He had Iſſue four Sons Richard Earl of Warwick, John Marquiſs of 
Montague, Sir Thomas : George Biſhop of Exeter, Chancellor ot Eng- 
land, and then Archbiſhop of York,) and five Daughters. Dugdale. 

*t A Town in the Weſt- Kiding of Yorkſhire, famous for its Cloath 
Trade, Largeneſs, neat Buildings, Markets; and for the Bridge upon 
which King Edward IV builta very neat Chapel in Memory of thoſe 
that were cut off in this Battle. The carved Work of Stone upon 
the Chapel was very beautiful, but is now much defaced. On the 
Right-tand of the Road from Makefeld to Sandal there is a ſquare 
Plot of Ground hedged in from a Cloſe, whereon (before the Ci 
War between King Charles and the Parliament) ſtood a Croſs of 
Stone. where the Duke of York wasflain. The Owners are ob'iged 
by Ienure to keep up this Hedge. Camb. 
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ing himſelf ſtrong enough to go in queſt of the Queen, he 1460. 
wiſhed for nothing ſo ardently as to have an Opportunity 
to revenge the Death of his Father. 

Whillt the Earl of March was taking this Reſolution, The Queen 
the Queen advanced towards London, with deſign to make 5% wer 
ſure of that great City, which alone was able to influence the 2 
Fortune of either Party. But hearing upon the Road that and fend, 
the Earl of March began to move, ſhe detached Faſper Pembroke 
Tudor Earl of Pombroke to go againſt this new Enemy, agar pe rhe 
whom ſhe did not imagine to be ſo ſtrong as he was. The — 
Earlof March being informed that the Queen was marching 


towards London, had already altered his Courſe, and in- 


ſtead of going to meet her, taken likewiſe the Road ro 


London, to try to be before-hand with her. But havin 
Intelligence of the Detachment which was coming againi 

him, he thought not fit ro go between the two Armies of 

his Enemies, . which he muſt have done it he had kept on 

his Rout. Wherefore coming to a ſudden Reſolution, he Pembroke 
turned back to go and meet the Earl of Pembroke. He met“ defeared. 
him at Mort imer's Cioſs in Hereforaſhire; and as he was 

much ſuperior in Numbers, defeated him with caſe, and 

flew Two Thouſand Eight Hundred of his Men. The 

Earl of Pembroke had the good Fortune to eſcape, But OwenTu- 
Owen Tudor his Father according to ſome, or more probably dor is be- 
his younger Brother *, being taken Priſoner, was beheaded Seeds, 
with ſeveral others, in Revenge of the Earlof Salisbury. 

The News of this Defeat which reached the Queen on The Queen 
the Road, prevented her not ſrom continuing her March to- le 
wards London. She verily believed, that by appearing at pole ig 
the Gates of the City with an Army that had vanquithed 
the Duke of York, ſhe ſhould put the Inhabitants in ſuch a 
Fright, that they would of their own accord drive out the 
Earl of Warwick, The Truth is, the Earl himſelf ſcemed 7542 Earls} 
to be of the ſame mind, ſince he choſe rather to go out and Warwick 
light the Queen than ſtay in London: Which doubtleſs 2 
he would not have done, had he been ſure of the City. The?“ T7 
Queen being come to St. A baus, received certain Advice 


* Owen Iudor the Son is ſaidhy moſt of our Hiſtorians to take the 
Re lioious Habit A* Veſtminſter. 


Vor, V. K K K 2 that 
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1461. that the Earl of Warwick was marching towards her with 
his Army, reinforced with a Body of the Train- Bands of 
London, and bringing the King along with him. TheQueen's 
Army was made up of Northern Troops *, who commit- 
red ſuch prodigious Ravages, that it was one of the chief 
Reaſons why the Londoners choſe to join the Earl of War- 
wick, 1f theſe Troops had entered the City, their All 
would have been in danger from ſuch Gueſts. 

He is de- The two Armies meeting near St. Albans on Bernard's- 
feated 4t Fleath, began a Fight, which at firſt was very fierce on both 
8 Sides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the Wings 
Feb. i79. Of Warwick's Army, not having charged ſoon enough, 
either through Treachery or tor ſome other Reaſon, Vic- 
tory declared for the Queen, and the Vanquiſhed loſt Two 
The Queen Thouſand Eight Hundred Men. She had at the fame 
frees the Time the Satisfaction to free the King her Spouſe, whom 
King. the Earl of Warwick durſt not venture to leave at London. 
She uſed her Victory with the Barbarity too common in 
Civil Wars, beheading ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, par- 
ticularly the Lord Bonvile*: and Sir Thomas Kirie!, though 
#er Troops the King had granted them their Lives. As her Troops 
Plunder ot. had voluntarily engaged in her Service without her having 
Albans. wherewithal to pay them, ſhe could not hinder them after 
the Victory from plundering the Town of St. Alban. 
Theſe Northern Soldiers affirmed, that they had not taken 
up Arms but upon Promiſe given them that they ſhould 
have the Plunder of the Country lying South of the Trent. 
This Pretenſion of theirs inſpired the Tahabitants of Lon- 
don and the Country round, with a Terror which proved 
dhe do- very prejudicial to the Queen. Proviſions being grown cx- 
mand: Pro. ceeding {carce in her Army, by treaſon of the great Licen- 
-v1jrons of tiouſneſs of her Troops, the tent to the Mayor of Lon- 
2 don for a Supply, who not daring to deny her at ſuch : 

N. . 
the Moy Juncture, ordered ſeveral Carts to be loaded. But juſt 3 
*ppoſe it. they were going out at the Gate the Mob ſtopped them, 
an 
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» Welſh, Scorch and Iriſh, beſides Hugliſs. 


Was taken at St. Alban, and had flayed with him at his Request 


Je was one of thoſe who had the Cuftody of the King aft-r52 | 
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445 
and told the Mayor that they would not ſuffer Proviſions 1467. 
to be ſent to an Army which was come on purpoſe to plun- 

ger the Country. The Mayor not being able to help this 
Diſorder, made his Excuſe to the Queen, and put her in 

hopes that he would let her into the City as ſoon as the 

people were ſome what appeaſed. 

Whilſt the Queen was taken up at St. Albans with treat- 7h, Earl of 
ing with the Mayor of London, the Earl of March was March ap- 
advancing with all the Speed poſſible, that he might inſpire e, 
the Londoners with the Reſolution to keep their Gates ſhut London. 
zgainſt the Queen, by the Conſideration of his approaching 
Aſſiſtance. And indeed the News of his March did not 
alittle contribute to the {pinning out the Negotiation be- 
tween the Queen and the Mayor, which proved the 
Ruin of her Affairs. As ſoon as the heard that the Earl of 74, © 1ren 
March was approaching, and had ſtrengthned his Army retires to- 
with the Remains of the Earl of Warwick's, ſhe choſe to h 
retire into the North. Belides, that the was no Match rth. 
jor her Enemy, ſhe juſtly dreaded ſhe ſhould be refuſed ad- 
mittance into London in caſe ihe advanced that way, and 
obliged to join Battle at the Gates of the City, too well in- 
clined to countenance her Enemy. 

The Earl of Alarch overjoyed that the Queen voluntari- The tar! 
ly yielded him the Metropolis, entered as it were in Tri- ter; 
umph in the Beginning of Aarch. He was received with London. 
the Acclamations of the Citizens, who, ſeveral Years ſince, 
had as good as declared againſt the Court. The Caution His Friends 
where with the late Duke of Tork had thought fit to pro- reſolve t 
ceed, had been ſo much to his Prejudice, that the Friends of Pans hum: 
the Earl his Son judged it abſolutely neceſſary to ſtrike a ee 
bold Stroke, and place him at once in the Ihrone. After 
ſundry Conſultations upon the Matter, they reſolved not 
to run the Hazard of the Delays of a Parliament; but to 
proceed to an extraordinary Election, firſt by the People, and 
then by the Vobles. They were of Opinion that this 
Method could be juſtified by the Act of Parliament, which 
ratified the Convention made between the King and Duke 
of Jork, and that it was unneceſſary to ſtay for a freſli 
Confirmation: * | 


Purſuant 
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1451. Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Earl of Warwick drew 


ns hy * uß his Army in St. John's Fields, and having cauſed the 
bien of the People who were come to the Sight to be caſt into 
Fart of Ring, he ſtood inthe midſt, and read aloud the Agreement 
March, between the King and Duke of York, with the AF of Par- 
Ir2ment whereby it was ratified. Which done, he told the 

People that it was notorious that Ferry had violated this 
Agreement, and by that had forfeited, according ro the 

At of Parliament, his Right to the Crown. Bur after all, 

I do not ſee upon what ground he could charge the Kin 

with what the Queen had done, fince he was all the while 2; 

it were a Priſoner at London: Neither was he any more his 

own Maſter ſince he was with the Queen. Be that as it 

Will, the Earl of WWarwick raiſing his Voice, asked the Peo- 

ple who ſtood round him whether they would have Hen 

of Lancafter for King? The whole Multitude crying, No, 

No: He deminded whether according to the Agreement 

juſt read to them, they would have Edward, Son of the 

late Duke of rk, for Sovereign? To which all the Pco- 

ple replied with Acclamations which ſhowed their Conſent. 

Afemily i This firſt Step being made, and the Peoples Mind being, 
rhe cht, as was pretended, ſufficiently known, a great Council was 
2 _ called of all the Biſhops, Lords, Gentlemen and Magiſ- 
n , trates in and about London. Edward being prelent in this 
Crew, Afſtembly, ſet forth his Title to the Crown, as wel! by 
| Birthright as by the agreement above-mentioned, and de- 
manded that it might be awarded him. A Man muſt have 

been very hardy to diſpute his Pretenfion at ſuch a Junc- 

ture. And therefore with one Conſent the Aſſembly de- 

clared that Heury of Lancaſter had forfeited his Right of 

enjoying the Crown during his Life, by the Breach of the 

ſolemn Agreement made with the Duke of Terk, and ratifi- 

ed by the Parliament; and that it was devolved to Edwars, 

eldeſt Son of the Duke of Toxk, Upon this Declaration, 

the Crown was offered the Duke, who accepted it, mo- 

deſtly conſeſſing his Inſufficiency, and adding, that althoug!: 

his Youth and fmall Experience made him fearful of taking 

upon him ſo weighty a Charge, he would however ule hi 

ermoll Endavour to render his People happy with __ 

b | help. 
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help. On the Morrow he went in Proceſſion to St. Pauls, 
where he fat in the King's Scat, with the Scepter of St. Ed- 
ward in his Hand *. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ha- 
| ving asked the People whether they would have Edward 
Carl of March for King: the People an{wered with loud 
Acclamations. Then the King took Homage of the Lords 
that were preſent. The Ceremony concluding with ſing- 
ing Te Deum. Edward was conducted with great Solem- 
nity to the Biſhop's Palace, where Henry was wont tolodge, 
when he was within the Walls of the City. Next Day 
being the 5th of March, he was proclaimed at London and 
the Country round, by the Name of Edward IV. 


437 
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Thus enced the Reign of Henry VI. which had lalted EA 
Thirty-eight Years and a Half, without his ever concern- ee : 
ing himfeit with the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs. e id 
It does not even appear that he troubled his Head much a- ri; C 
bout Events, which however were, for the moſt Part ſuch rater 


as would affect a Prince that had been of another Temper. 
He was fatter for a private Life than for a Crown. His 
great and only Defect was a kind of natural Imbecility, which 
rendered him incapable to govern by hunſelf, Ever ruled 
by thoſe who managed the Affairs in his Name. His Ca- 
pacity reached not fo far as to ſte the Conſequences of the 
Countels given him, which to him ſeemed always good. 
In this he widely differed from the King his Father, Whole 
Genius was always ſuperior to that of his AMiniſters. As 
to the reſt, he was chaſte, temperate, extremely religions, 
abhorring Cruelty and Injuſtice, It wes theſe Vutues 
which have ſerved for Foundation to the Praiſes beſtowed 
on him by ſeveral Hiſtorians, and which have made ſome 
look upon him as a true Saint. The Truth is, thele Vir- 
tues would have rendered him an accompliſhed Prince, had 
they been attended with the Qualifications of a Sovereign. 
But being alone, they ſerved only to make him an honeft 


Man, 


* He went firſt to St. Pauls, from whence he was conveved in 
State to Weſt: fter-Hall, where he ſat in the King's Seat, and ta ok 
Homage. Then he wentin Procellioa to the 4% and wa: p aced 
ia the Choir as King, whilſt Te Deum was ſung. That done, tte. 
turned by Water to St. Pauls, and lodged in the Biſhop s ' alace. 
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Man, and at the ſame time a very indifferent King, not to 
ſay worle. The Weakneſs of his Underſtanding rendered 
him contemptible to his Subjects: But the Innocency of 
his Life hindered their Contempt from ever turning into 
Hatred. 

During the firſt Years of his Reign his Affairs were in ; 
proſperous State, becauſe they were managed by the Dukes 
of Bedford and Glouceſter his Uncles, Princes of very abl: 
Heads, and who had his Intereſt at Heart. And it ever 
in their Life-time Affairs began to fall to decay, one mij 
ſay it was not ſo much by their Fault, as by ſome unforeſecn 
Accidents which all the Prudence in the World could not 
have prevented. After the Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
Henry ſuffered himſelf to be guided by the Cardinal of 
Wincheſter and the Duke of S»yfolk, who, acting not from 
the ſame Motives, and minding only their own Affairs, 
compleated his Ruin. Afterwards Queen Margaret by hei 
uncommon Abilities, might have put his Affairs again in x 
flouriſhing Condition. But the Honour of the King, and 
Welfare of the Nation were w hat was leaſt in her Thoughts, 
Her ſole View was to engroſs all the Power, and make uſ: 
of the King's Name to juſtify her Paſſions. The Miniſter 
ſhe employed were all of the ſame Character. It is not 
therefore at all ſtrange that the King's Affairs ſhould thus be 
hurried to Deſtruction. The Death of the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter will be an indelible Stain in Margaret's Reputation, 
and unhappily this Crime returned but too haſty upon the 


King's own Head, ſince he had not the Reſolution to hin- 


der it or puniſh its Authors. Accordingly it was maniſeſt 
that Heaven took publick Vengeance of this Murder, by 
the Civil War which enſued, and which brought on the 
Ruin of the King, the Queen, the Prince their Son, and 
the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Henry VI. was Thirty-nine Years and about a Quarter 
old when he was ſtript of a Crown which he had wore from 
almoſt his very Birth *. He ſtill lived long enough to be 


the 


In the firſt Parliament of his Reign the Queen Mother came 
and ſat among the Loris with the young King in her Lap. 
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the Sport of Fortune, as we ſhall ſee in the following Reign. 
Edward his Son, Prince of Wales, was in his Ninth Year 
at the time of this Cataſtrophe *, 


The moſt remarkable Things during this Reign were theſe: The 
Art ot Printing being found out at Mentæ in Germany by JohnGutten- 
berghen,was brought into England by WilliamCaxton of London Mer- 
cer, who firſt practiſed the ſame in the Abbey of Weſtminſter in 147 t. 

Inthe 23d Yearof this Reign it was enacted in Parliament, That 
when Wheat was (old for ſix Shillings and Eight-pence the Qzarrer, 
Rye tor four Shiſtings, and Barley for thiee Shilling, it ſhould be lawful 
to export the ſaid Kinds of Corn into foreign Parts without Licence. 

The King himſelt founded King's College in Cambridge(afterwards 
enlarged by Henry VII. fora Provoſt, 70 Fellows and Scholars, &C. ) 
and likewiſe Eaton College by Windjor, tor a Provoſt, 8 Fellows, A 
Choir, and 60 Scholars. Queen Margaret began Meen's College in 
Cambridge, which was finiihed by Edward V's Queen her Enemy. 
Archbiſhop Kemp built the Divinity School at Oxſord, as it now ſtands, 
and St. Paul's Croſs. William Eaſtfield Mayor of London, built at his 
own Charge the Water-Conduitin Fleer-ſtreer ; and John Hells Mayor 
of London, the Conduit commonly called the Standard in Cheap. 

Edward the Third is juſtly reckoned the Firſt of ourMonarchsthat 
coined Gold, and this in ſo beautiful a Manner, that his Roſe Noble 
(forty five out of a Pound of Gold) has merited theEſteem of a Medal. 
In Henry I V's Reign the Roſe Nobles changed their Name and Value, 
being now called Rals, Half-Rials, and Qwarter-Rials, and went at 
Ten Shiilings, Five Shilling*, and Two and Six-pence, On one Side 
heis crowned with an Arched Crown ſeared on a Throne, with a 
Scepter in his Right- Hand, and a Globe in his Lett, inſcribed, Henri- 
cus Dei Gra. Rex. Angl, & Fran. Dus. Hib. On the Reverſe, the 
Arms of France and England quartered, and Jeſus autem tranſiens, 
&c. The Silver Money were Groazs, Pence Half pence and Mails 
or Farthings. There were likewiſe Gold Farthings. It is agreed 
tat his Money firſt carried the Arched or Imperial Crown. 


The End of the Reign of HENRy VI. 
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DISSERL ATION 


. 


1 AID of Orle ass. 


. H E Actions of FO AN of ARC, 
5 commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 
made formerly a great Noiſe in the 
World. We find them related in the 
Hiſtories of France and England, with 

a Circumſtances which ſavour all of the 

— Marvellous. Moſt of the Writers upon 
this Subject have ſcarce left their Readers the Liberty of 
reaſoning and judging ; but have formally decided the Mat- 
ter; ſome by affirmiag that Joan of Arc was inſpired by 
God; others, that ſhe was an Inſtrument of the Devil. 
However they all agree in making it believed that what ſhe 
did could not be performed withour a ſupernatural Aſſiſt- 
ance. In the mean Time impartial and unprejudiced Rea- 
ders find great Objections againſt both theſe Opinions. As 
they do not fee how Religion can be any way concerned in 
the Actions of the Maid of Orleans, they think it equally 
hard to believe that God ſhould be pleaſed either to raiſe her 
up in a ſupernatural manner in Defcnſe of Charles VII, or 
give 
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give the Devil an extraordinary Power to make her his In- 
ſtrument to ruin the Affairs of the Engliſh in France. Hence 
ſeveral have been induced to embrace a third Opinion, name- 
ly, that the pretended Inſpiration of Joan of Arc, was no- 
thing but a Contrivance which the Inventors imagined 
would produce the Effect it did indeed produce. This 
Diverſity of Opinions, joined to the Wonders one beholds 
in the Actions of a poor Country Girl, naturally railes a 
Curioſity to know the Truth. Wherefore I am perſwad- 
ed that it will not be unacceptable fairly to examine this 
Matter, with the fole view of coming as near the Truth as 
poſſible. As I deſign to be as brief as the Thing will al- 
low, I ſhall ſet aſide the Learning which ſuch a Subject 
would admit of, and content my ſelf with relating the Fats 
and Teſtimonies which may lerve to fer this Buſineſs in a 
clear Light, and with making ſome Remarks upon the 
whole, They who are impatient to go on with the Niſto- 
ry of England, may lately omit reading this Diſſertation, 
without tear of loſing any Thing abſolutely neceſſary to 
be known. 

In the firſt Place it muſt be obſerved, that we have bur 
one ſingle cotemporaty Author, who has given an Account 
of the Maid of Orleans, All that writ after him have 
added ſomething to what he relates, in order to embelliſh 
their Hiſtory. Monſtrelet is the Author I mean. He was 
one of the Retinue of Philip the Good, Duke of Bargunay 
and had himſelf ſeen this Girl. But he is exceedingly up- 
on the Reſerve in what he ſays of her. He never gives his 
Opinion of her, and the Reaſon of his behaving thus is 
very evident. Joan having made her Appearance whilſt 
the Duke of Burgundy was in Alliance with England. Mon- 
ſtrelet with all ot that Party, did not believe her inſpired, 
But as he writ not his Chronicle till after the Duke was re- 
conciled to King Charles, he thought not proper to com- 
bat in his Writings the general Opinion of the French, who 
were then his Maſter's Friends. On the other Hand, as in 
all Appearance in changing Sides, he had not changed his 
Opinion of Joan, he took care to ſay nothing which might 
make it rhought he lay under the ſame Prejudice with the 
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reſt of the Frenchmen, It ſeems to me therefore that we 
may take Aionſtrelet for a Guide, who of whatever Opi- 
nion he was, has ſaid nothing to render him ſuſpected. Ihe 
Truth is, he never ſays either that Joan was, or was not 
inſpired, 

He has inſerted in his Chronicle a Letter written in the 
Name of Henry VI to the Duke of Burgundy, to acquaint 
him with what had paſled at the Tryal and Condemnation 
of the Maid of Orleans. This Letter might be juſtly ſul- 
peed of Partiality, if the Facts mentioned therein did nor, 
for the moſt Part agree with the Records of the Tryal which 
I ſhall ſpeak of preſently. V/ herefore this Letter is a far- 
ther Means to help us to diſcover the Truth. 

We have morcover a third Means which is both the am- 
pleſt and moſt conſiderable, namely, Joan's Examination 
and Anſwers, of which the ſamous Stephen Paſquier has 
given us the Particulars. Paſquier ſays, he had the origi- 
nal Tryal of the Maid of Orleans four whole Years in his 
Hands, and that what he has related was faithfully extracted 
thence. But we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh what Paſquier 
ſays as of himſelf from the Records of the Tryal. He was 
fo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of Joan, that he could nct 
help being in a Rage with thoſe of his Countrymen who 
did not belicve her inſpired. He ſays they ſhowed them- 
ſelves by that, worſe than the Exgliſb, and were extremely 
2njurious to the Honour of France. Wherefore, conſidei- 
ing only his private Opinion, he may be ſaid to have 


juſtly rendered himſelf ſuſpected to one of the Parties. 


But the Tryal it ſelf is an original Piece beyond all Suſpici- 
on, ſince we find there od for Word, the Maid of Or- 
leam's own Anſwers to the Articles ſhe was interrogated 

upon. 
F Monſtreler's Chronicle, the King of Exgland's Letter to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the Tryal of the Maid of Or- 
Fridge which muſt be examined in 


order to be able to pals a true Judgment in this Affair. As 
to Facts related in the Hiſtories of France and England, 
which are not drawn from theſe three Fountains, I do not 
think they ought to be much regarded. Ir is evident = 

tne 
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the Hiſtorians have copied, without any previous Exami- 
nation, thoſe that writ before them, and that ſeveral have 
made it their buſineſs to embellith their Story, by relating 
more Wonders than there really were. It we may believe 
ſome of them, Joan worked Miracles, foretold future E- 
* vents, knew Secrets which no Body but the King alone was 
| conſcious of ; her Heart was found whole and entire a- 
mongſt the Aſhes after ſhe was burnt ; and out of the 
Flames which conſumed her Body, was ſeen to fly a white 
Dove, the Emblem of her Chaſtity. According to theſe 
Hiſtorians, Joan had the Command of the Convoy which 
entered Orleans, and led the Beſieged to the Aﬀſauirt of the 
Engliſh Redoubts. By her ſole Advice the Battle of Pata 
was fought, and to her Valour the French were indebted for 
their Victory. In a word, they pretend that Joan did 
All, and leave King Charles's Generals only the Honour 
of following her, and fighting under her Banners. In all 
this they doubtleſs go beyond the Truth. The ſureſt Way 
is to keep to the three Authorities abovementioned, which 
it will be neceſſary to examine. I ſhall begin with Mon- 
ſtrelet, and cite ſome Paſlages of his Chronicle, eſſential to 
the Point in Hand, for it would be too tedious to copy all 
he has ſaid concerning the Maid. | 


453 


„ Now in the Year aboveſaid, came to the King Monſtrelet 


« at Chinon where he reſided, a young Damſel about 20 


„ Years old (a), called Joan, cloathed and dreſſed like a 


Man. She was born in the Parts between Lorrain and 

« Burgundy, at a Place called Droymi (6), not far from 
Vaucouleurs. The which Joan was a good while a Ser- 
« vant in an Inn, and had the Courage to ride the Horſes 
« to Water, and likewiſe to perform other Feats which 
« young Girls are not wont to do. And being turned a- 
« way, ſhe was ſent to the King by a certain Knight called 
_* Sir Robert de Baudricourt, Captain under the King, of 

* Vaucouleurs, who furniſhed her with Horſes, and four 


(CC or 


(a) She was then 27 Years of Age; for in her Examination in the 
Year 1431, ſhe declared ſhe was 29 Years old, conſequently when 
we came to the King in 1429, ſhe was 27 Years of Age. 

% It ſhould be read Domprs. 
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or five Attendants. She ſtiled herſelf Pucelle [or Vi. 
gin, ] inſpired with Divine Grace, and ſaid ſhe was ſent 
to the King to put him in Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, 
of which he was wrongfully deprived. Her Condition 
was but mean. She was about two Months in the King's 
Palace, whom ſhe ſeveral Times admoniſhed to let her have 
Men and Aid, and ſhe would repulſe his Enemies, and 
exalt his Dominion. During which Time the King and 
his Council gave no great Credit to whatever ſhe could 
lay, but took her for a Mad-woman, and one out of her 
Wits. For to ſo great Princes and other Noblemen, ſuch 
or the like Words are very doubtful and dangerous, 
well on Account of the Wrath of our Lord chiefly, 1; 
of tne Blaſphemy | or Slander] which one might incur 
ſrom the Talk of the World. All her Words were ir 
the Name of God; whereby the greateſt Part of tho: 
that ſaw and heard her ſpeak were ſtrongly perſwadcd 
that ſhe was inſpired by God, as ſhe herſelf affirmed, 
She was ſeveral Times examined by notab/e Clerks and o- 
therlearned Men of great Authority, that her Intenticn 
might be more fully known, But ſhe always kept to het 
Point, tiytog, it the King would be pleaſed to beliere 
her, the would reſtore him to his Dominions. — When 
the came before the King, there were preſent the Duk: 
of Alenſon the King's Marſhal, and ſeveral Generals. Fot 
the King had held a Council about the Affair of the Siege 
of Orleans, and from thence went to Poitiers, and this 
ſame Maid with him. Shortly after it was ordered that 
the Marſhal ſhould carry Proviſions and other Neceſlarics 
to Or/cans by Force. Joan had a Mind to go along with 
him, and requeſted that ſhe might have a Suit of Armorr 
and Man's Cloaths, which ſhe was furniſhed with. 
Prelently after the ſet up her Standard and went to Bo 
where the Rendezvous was, and from thence to Orlean. 
v-ith the reſt, She was always compleatly armed. I" 
this Expedition many came and liſted under her. And 


when ſhe was come to Orleans, ſhe was made very wel- 


come, and abundance of People were overjoyed at Þ* 
coming“. 
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This is all Monſtrelet ſays of Joan of Arc till her Entry 
into Orleans. Hence it may obſerved, that it was not 
ſhe that commanded the Conve, but only that ſhe attended 
the Marſhal with ſome who had lifted under her. As to 
| the ſtormiog of the Redoubts, it feems at firſt Sight from 
what he ſays of it, that Joan commanded in all the Sallies, 
But afterwards he lays: * And notwithſtanding that in 
« theſe Three Aſſaults, the ſaid Joan is reported by cons 
« mon Fame to have had the chief Command, yet all or 
the moſt Part of the noble Knights and Captains were 


Orleans, and behavedeach for his Part valiantly, as Mar- 
« riors ought to do on ſuch Occaſions” . He does not 
fail however to commend her Valour very highly in fe- 
veral Places. For Inſtance, ſpeaking of the March ot the 
Trench Army after the railing of the Sicge ot Orleans, he 
boys: © Joan was ever in the Front b<tore her Standard. 
& And in all the Marches about, her Fame at once was 
« ſpreadzas if there had been no other Warrior but her ſelf“. 

After he had deſcribed the Battle of Patay, he adds theſe 
Words; “ And eſpecially Joan acquired on ſuch Occaſi- 
ons ſo great Praife and Reputation, that all People ima- 
« gined the King's Enemies would be no longer able to 
« ſtand againſt her, and that ſhortly by her Mcans the 
King would be reſtored and rc<-eftablithed in his whole 
Kingdom“. | 

In fine, not to cite too many Paſſages of this Author, it 
will ſuffice to obſerve in a Word, that whenever he men- 
tions the Inſpiration of the Maid of Orleans, he never tells 
us what he himſelf thinks of the Mattei, but always ſays, 
that ſhe called her ſelf in{pired. He is ſo very cautious in 
this Point, that in ſpeaking of what the Duke of Burgund 
laid to her, when he went to ſec her after ſhe was taken, he 
pretends not to remember it, though he was himſelf an Ear- 
witneſs, His Words are the'e : “ The Duke went to ſee 
« her at the Place where the was lodged, and gave her 
rough Language, which I nave forgot, though I vas 
« preſent . It is eaſy to ſee that the Duke's rough Words 
were Reproaches for having ſeduced the People, and Ne- 
| Naces 


« 1n them, who during the Siege, had been in the City of 
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naces upon that Score. But Monſtrelet chuſes rather to be 
ſilent than ſay any thing pro or con. 

He relates moreover, thita few Days before Joan threy 
herſelf into Com piegne, ſhe had fought a Captain of the 
Duke of Burgundy's called Franquet d' Arras, and having 
taken him Priſoner, cut off his Head. But he does not 
fay, whether juſtly or not, contenting himſelf with rel. 
ting the Fact, without giving his Thoughts of it. 

W hen he comes at laſt to her Condemnation, he exprel. 
ſes himſelf in ſuch a Manner, that he does not diſcover hi; 
own Sentiments of the Matter. He only tranſcribes the 
King of England's Letter tothe Duke of Burgundy about 
that Affair. As that Letter is an Original which may hel 
to find out the Truth, it will be proper to inſert it at length, 


Moſt Dear and Beloved UN CL E, 


cc H E fervent Affection which we are ſenſible you 

« have, as a true Catholick, for our Holy Mo- 
« ther the Church, and for the Exaltation of our Faith, 
« juſtly exhorts and admoniſhes us to notify to you in 
« writing, what, to the Honour of our ſaid Holy Mo- 
ce ther the Church, to the Strengthening of our Faith, and 
« tothe Extirpation of peſtiſerous Errors, has been lately 
« jn this our City of Roan ſolemnly tranſacted. 

c Itis well known almoſt every where by common Re- 
ce port, how the Woman who called herſelf Joan the Vir. 
ce gin went about rwo Years and upwards, contrary to the 
« divine Law, and the Condition of her Sex, dreſſed in 
Man's Clothes, a Thing abominable inthe Sight of God, 
« and in ſuch Garb was brought to our mortal Enemy and 
« yours, to whom and to thoſe of his Party, Churchmer, 
ce Nobles and Commonalty, ſhe frequently gave to un- 
« derſtand that ſhe was ſent from God, preſumptuouſlly 
ce boaſting that ſhe had perſonally and viſibly converſed 
« with St. Michael, and great Numbers of Angels and 
« Saints of Paradiſe, as St. Catharine and St. Margaret. 
„ By which Forgery, and the Hopes ſhe gave of tuture 


« Victories, turned the Hearts of many Men and Women 


from the Truth, to Fables and Lies, She likewiſe put 
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on Arms appointed for Knights and 'Squires, and ſet up 
a Standard. Moreover, ſhe demanded with great Bold- 
neſs and Confidence to bear the moſt excellent Arms of 
France, which ſhe obtained in part, and bore in ſeveral 
Incurſions and A ſſaults, as did her Brothers alſo, accord- 
ing to Report: Namely, Azzre, T wo Flower-de-Lu- 
ces, Or, and a Sword with the Point upwards, and on it 
1 Crown. In this Poſture the took the Field, and led 
Men at Arms and Archers in Bands and great Compa— 
nies, to commit and exerciſe inhuman Cruelties, by 
ſhedding human Blood, by raiſing Seditions and Come 
motions among the People, carrying them to Perjury, 
Rebellion, Superſtition, and falle Opinions; by diſturb- 
ing all true Peace, and kindling mortal Wars; by ſut- 
fering herſelf to be honoured and reverenced as a Saint ; 
and by working other damnable Deeds, too tedious ta 
relite, which however were well known in ſeveral Places, 


and at which almoſt all Chriſtendom were offended. But 


the Providence of God having taken Pity on his faith- 
fui People, and been pleaſed not to let them remain long 
in Danger, nor to continue in vain, perntcious, and no- 
vel Opinions, which they had raſhly embraced, has per- 
mitted through his great Goodneſs and Mercy that the 
laid Woman ſhould be taken in your Army at the Siege 
you carried on for us before Compiegne, and put by your 
good Means into our Power. And becauſe we were im- 
mediately required by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe wherein 
ſhe was taken, to deliver over to him 3s to her ordinary 
Eccleſiaſtical Judge, the ſaid Joan branded with the 
Crime of High-Treaſon againſt the Divine Majeſty + 
We, as well out of Reverence to our Holy Mother the 
Church, whoſe Orders we juſtly prefer to our own Will 
and Pleaſure, as alſo for the Honour and Exaltation of 
our Holy Faith, put into his Hands the {aid Joan to be 
brought to her Tryal, without ſuffering our ſecular 


* Tudges to take Vengeance upon her, as we might Jawiu!- 


10 


fx 


ly have done, conlſidering the great Damages and Miſ— 


with innumerable other Crimes ſhe had committed againſt 
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Us and our dutiful loyal People. The ſaid Biſhop 
joined with him the Vicar of the Inquiſition of Errors 
and Hereſies; and having called in the Aſſiſtance of a 
great and notable Number of ſolemn Maſters, and Doc- 
tors in Divinity and Civil Law, began with great So- 
lemnity and due Gravity the Tryal of the ſaid Joan. 
And after he and the ſaid Inquiſitor, Judges in the Cauſe, 
had for ſeveral Days interrogated the ſaid Joan, they or- 
dered her Conte ſſions and Aſſertions to be maturely exs- 
mined by the ſaid Maſters and Doctors, and in general by 
all the Faca/ties of our moſt dear and beloved Daughter 
the Univerſity of Paris, before whom the ſaid Confel- 


ſions and Aſſertions were laid. By the Opinion and De- 


termination of whom, the ſaid Judges found Foay 
guilty of Superſtition, Witchcraft, Blaſphemy ag ainſi 
God and his Saints, Schiſm, and of erring greatly in the 
Faith of Feſus Chriſt. And in order to reſtore and 
bring her back to the Union and Communion of our 
ſaid Holy Mother the Church, to cleanſe her from her 


horrible and pernicious Crimes and Wickedneſs, and to 


keep and preſerve her Soul from eternal Damnation, ſhe 
was frequently and for a long while together very chari- 
tably and calmly admoniſhed, that ſhe would reject and 
caſt away all her Errors; and would likewiſe humbly re- 
turn to the Way and Paths of Truth, or that otherwil: 
ſhe would greatly endanger both her Soul and Body. 

« Bur the moſt pernicious and divided Spirit of Pride 
and outragious Preſumprion, which is always endeavou- 


ring to deſtroy the Union and Safety of Chriſtians, po- 
ſeſled and held fo faſt bound the Mind of 


mollified. She ſtill boaſted, that every thing ſhe had 
done es performed. by the Command of God, and the 
ſ:1d holy Virgins who had viſibly appeared to her. And 
what is worſe, ſhe would recognize no Judge on Eaith, 
except God alone and the Saints in Paradi ſe, caſting of 


and zc3ecting the judgment of our holy Father the Pope, 


60 and 
9 * 


6 Joan, that Þ 
notwithſtanding all the holy Doctrine or Counſel, or | 
other mild Exhortation w hich was adminiſtred to her, her 


hardened and obſtinate Hcart would not be humbled ot 
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« and of a General Council, and the Univerſal Church Mi- 
« litant. Whereupon her ſaid Eccleſiaſtical Judges ſecing 
« her keep ſo long and ſo obſtinately to her Reſolution and 
cc Purpoſe, ordered her to be conducted to the Church, be- 
« fore the Clergy and People there aſſembled in great Mol- 
« titudes; in the Preſence of whom her wicked Purpoles 
6 were ſet forth, expoſed and declared ſolemnly and publick- 
& Jy by a notable Doctor in Divinity, to the Exaltation of 
« our Faith, the Extirpation of Errors, the Edification 
& and Amendment of Chriſtian People. After vhich, 
« ſhe was charitably admoniſhed to return to the Union 
« of Holy Church, and reform her Faults and Errors, 
„ wherein ſhe was hardened. And therefore the ſaid 
6 Judges proceeded to pronounce upon her the uſual and 
« cuſtomary Sentence in ſuch Cafes. But before the Sen- 
ce tence was fully pronounced, ſhe began in appearance to 
& caſt off her Reſolution, crying out, ſhe would return 
& to Holy Church. The which was readily and gladiy 
ce heard by the ſaid Judges and Clergy, who kindly re- 
& ceived her, hoping by that Means her Soul and Body 
c would be ſaved from Deſtruction and Torment. Then 
© ſhelubmitted to the Ordinance of Holy Church, abju- 
« red with her own Mouth her Errors and detcſtable 
* Crimes, and made a publick Recantation, ſigning the 
“ Inſtrument with her own Hand. And thus our compaſ- 
e fionate Mother Holy Church rejoycing over this repent- 
* ing Sinner, glad to find and reſtore this ſtrayed and loſt 
* Sheep to the reſt of the Fold, condemned the ſaid Joan 
* to do Penance in Priſon. But hardly was ſhe there, be- 
&« fore the Fire of her Pride, which ſeemed to be extinguiſh- 
&* ted, burſt out afreſh into peſtiferous Flames by the Sug- 
e geſtions of rhe Enemy. And preſently the ſaid unfortunate 
& Joan relapſed into her former Errors and Follies, which 
„ the had abjured and recanted in the Manner aforeſaid. 

« For which Reaſon, according as it is decreed by the 
“ Church, ſhe was again publickly declaimed againſt, to 
the End ſhe might not hereafter infect the reſt of the 
« Members of Chriſt. And as the was relapſed into the 
ge wretched Crimes and Faults ſhe had been accuſtomed to, 
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© ſhe was delivered over to the ſecular Arm, and condemn- 


cc ed to be burnt. 
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Perceiving her End was at Hand, ſhe 


plainly owned and confeſſed that the Spirits which ſhe 


ſaid appeared to her ſeveral Times, were evil and lyin 
Spirits, and that the Promiſes they had frequently made 
to free her, were falſe. So ſhe acknowledged the had 
been deceived and mocked by the ſaid Spirits, and pur- 
ſuant to her Sentence, ſhe was carried bound to the old 
Market Place in Roan, and there publickly burnt in the 
Sight of all the People. | 

Betore we come to her Tryal, it will not be amils to ſee 


a Letter which ſhe is ſaid to have writ to the King of Exg- 
land and his Generals, before the Siege of Orleans was 
raiſed. Here it is, juſt as John de Serres a French Hilto- 
rian has given it us. 


© King of England, do ſuſtice to the King of Heaven, 
in his Royal Blood. Reſtore to the Virgin the Keys of 
all the good Citics you have forced. She 1s come from 
God to claim the Blood Royal, and 1s ready to make 
Peace, if you are willing to do Juſtice, and return what 
you have taken away, O King of England; but in Caſe 
you will not, I am Chief of the War. In what Place 
ſoever I light on your People in France, I will make them 
depart whether they will or no. It they will ſubmit, l 
will take them ro Mercy. The Virgin comes from the 
King of Heaven, to drive you out of France. It you 
will not obey, ſhe will raiſe ſuch a Combuſtion as the 
like has not been in France this Thouſand Years, And 
be aſſured that the King of Heaven will ſend to her and 
her good Men at Arms ſtronger Forces than you can have. 
Go in God's Name into your own Country. Perfiſt 
not obſtinately in your Opinion; for you ſhall not hold 
France of the King of Heaven, Son ot the Holy Mary. 
But King Charles the Right Heir ſhall hold it, to whom 
God has given it, and who ſhall enter Paris with 3 noble 
Train. You, William Poullet Eatl of Suffolk, John Lord 
Talbot, Thomas Lord Scales, Lieutenants of the Duke of 
Bedford, and youDuke of Bedford, ſtiling yourſelf Regent 
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of France, ſpare innocent Blood. Leave Orleans at Li- 
« berty. If you do not Juſtice to thoſe you have inju- 
« red, the French will pertorm the nobleſt Exploit that was 
« ever done in Chriſtendom. Hear thele Tidings from 
God and the Virgin. 


This Letter, writ in a Propherick Style, by a Gitl who 
pretended to be ſent from God, and appears ſo certain of the 
Future, ought to contain nothing bur what ſhould be ſound 
to be exactly true afterwards. And yet we ſee in it predic- 
tions which never came to paſs. For Inſtance, it is not 
true that ſhe made ſo much as one ſingle Engliſhman leave 
France. She afhrms likewiſe, that the will make ſo great a 
Combuſtion or Havock that the like had not been ſeen this 
Thouſand Years in France. Theſe Words can relate on! 
to the raiſing the Siege of Orleans, and the Battle of Patay. 
But the firſt of theſe Actions has nothing in it ext raordina- 
ry. That a Garriſon ſhould make a Sally and drive the 
Beſiegers from their Poſts, is a Thing too common to be 
reckoned a Miracle. As tothe Battle of Patay, ſuppoſing 

oan had commanded the French Army, which ſhe did not, 
can that be ſaid to be fo mighty a Marter as to deſerve to he 
exprefſed in the Terms ſhe ules? The Exg/iſh were in all 
but fix Thoutind, and loſt two I houſand five Hundred. 
That Defeat hardly bears any Proportion to thoſe of rhe 
French at Crecy. Poictiers. Axincourt, the firſt of which was 
but a Hundred Years before the Time of the Maid of Or- 
leans, and the laſt but thirteen or fourteen, 


It is further remarkable, that in her Le: ter ſhe ſpeaks as ii 


ſhe were actually at the Head of the Armies of France, ſince 
(he calls upon the King of England to return her the Keys 
of all the Towns in his Poſſeſſion. And yet the Letter muſt 
have been writ whilſt ſhe was only upon the March with 
the Convoy deſigned for Orleans. In which Convoy, ac- 
cording to Monſtrelet, ſhe got leave as a {ort of Favour to 
make one; ſo far, was ſhe from being entruſted with the 
Command. I ſay nothing of her ſpeaking to the King of 
England as if he was then a Man, though he was but about 


nine Years old, exhorting him not to perſiſt obſtinately in 
his 
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his Opinion, nor of her admoniſhing him to go out of 
France, though he was then in Exgland, theſe Things may 
5 be paſledoveras being written in a Propheticł Stile, and taken 
as ſo many Figures of Speech. But the ſhould at leaſt have 
known the Names of thoſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to, and not 
have called the Earl of Suffolk, Poullet, when his Name wa 
de la Pole. To miſtake the Name of Foreigners, may be 
eaſily excuſed in common Perſons. But I do not knoy 
whether ſuch a Fault is to be pardoned in one who pretend. 
ed to ſpeak in the Name and by the Authority of God, 
Theſeand ſeveral other Reaſons, which it would be too long 
to inſiſt upon, induced me to believe that this Letter ws 
written after the Event, by ſome Body that knew the Mais 
of Orleans had really writ to the King of Exgland, or the 
Duke of Bedford, as we ſhall ſee preſently. | 
Let us proceed now to the Tryal of Joan of Arc as w: 
find it in Paſquier. I ſay tothe Tryal, and not to the Sen- 
timent of that Author who lived too long after her for hi 
Teſtimony to be of any great Weight. It ſuffices to lay 
with regard to him, that he every where ſpeaks of her with 


great Commendations, and believed ſhe was really inſpired, Þ 
and ſent by God to fave France. Here follows her Exami- 


nation and Anſwers, which I ſhall abridge as much as po- 
fible, without rendering the Senſe obſcure. 

In the firſt Place, being charged to ſpeak the Truth, fu. 

replied, ſhe would ſay what concerned her Father and Mo- 
ther; but that ſhe would not diſcloſe the Revelations ih: 
had told King Charles, but that in eight Days ſhe ſhould Þ 
know whether ſhe might ſpeak of them or no. 

To the ſecond Queſtion concerning her Name and Fami 
ly, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was of the Village of Dompre, 
that in her own County they called her Jaenette, but in 
France, Jeanne d Arc. That her Father's Name was 
James of Arc, and her Mother's /abella, &c. 

That ſhe was then about Twenty-nine Years old. 

That ſhe was by Trade a Seamſtreſs and Spinſter, and not 
2 Shepherdeſs. 


That ſhe went every Year to Confeſſion, 
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T hat ſhe frequently heard a Voice from Heaven, and 
that in the Place were ſhe heard the Voice, ſhe ſaw alſo a 
Light which ſhe took for an Angel. That the Voice had 
often warned her to go into France, and to cauſe the Siege of 


Orleans to be raiſed. That ſhe ſhould go to Robert de Bau- 


dricourt Captain of Vaucouleurs, who would give her a 
Guard to conduct her; which ſhe did accordingly. 

She added, that ſhe knew very well that God loved the 
Duke of Orleans, and that ſhe had had more Revelations 
about him than about any Perſon living except the King. 

Item. She confeſſed ſhe was engaged in a Skirmith before 
Paris on a Holyday ; and being asked whether that was 
Right, ſhe antwered, Go on. 

Being asked when ſhe heard the Voice laſt, ſhe replied, 
Yeſterday, three Times, in the Morning at the Time of 
Veſpers, and when the Ave Maria Bell rung in the Even— 
Ing. 

. interrogated, whether ſhe had ever ſeen any Fairies, 
ſhe anlwered, Vo; but that one of her God-Mothers pre- 
tended to have ſeen ſome at the Fairy-Tree juſt by the 
Village of Dompre. 

Being examined who they were that ſpoke to her, ſhe 
anſwered, St. Catharine and St. Margaret, and that ſhe had 
frequently ſeen and touched them ſince the was in Priton, 
and kiſſed the Ground on which they trod. Moreover. 
that ſhe conſulted them about her Anſwers. 

She ſaid further, that ſhe had put on Man's Cloaths by 
the expreſs Command of God, and that ſhe was wounded 
in the Neck before Orleans. 

Item. That before ſeven Years were over, the Exgliſh 


ſhould leave a greater Pledge than what they had left before 


Orleans, and ſhould loſe all they held in France 

That they ſhould ſuſtain. in France a much greater Loſs 
than what they had already done, by means of a great Vic- 
tory which the French ſhould gain over them. 

Being asked whether ſhe bore any Coat of Arms, ſhe 
anſwered, No, but only her Standard. That is was true 
the King had given her Brothers a Coat of Arms, namely, 

la 
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In a Field Azure, two Flower-de-luces, Or, and a Crown 
in the Middle. | 

She added that her Father dreamt ſhe would go with 
the Soldie's, and for that Reaſon kept her ſhort, and ſaid 
he had rather ſce her drowned. 

Then they charged her with throwing herſelf headlong 
from the Tower in order to kill herſelf, whilſt ſhe was a 
Priſoner at Beaurevorr. She confeſſed the Fact, but laid, 
her Deſign wa: not to kill herſelf, but to make her Elcape, 

Whilſt her Proceſs was in hand, ſhe deſired leave to hear 
A1aſs and communicate at Faſler. Which was granted 
her upon Condition the would put on Woman's Cloaths ; 
but ſhe choſe rather to go without it, than hear Yaſs at 
that rate. 

She was taxed with ſuffering herſelf to be worſhipped. 
gut ſhe replied, that if ſome People had killed her Hand or 
Cloaths, it was not with her Conſent. 

After theſe Anſwers, there follow ſeveral others which 
give ground to believe that they were made to as many In- 
rerrogations, which Paſquier thought fit to paſs over in Si- 
lence. Here they are al] rogether. 

That ſhe had ralked with St. Catharine and Sr. Margaret 
at the Fairy-Tree, and not with the Fairies, as ſhe had been 
accuſed ot. That the began at thirteen Years of Age to 
converſe with thele Saints. 

That at twenty Ycars old, ſhe hired herſelf at Newfcha- 
rel in Lorrain, to a Woman that kept an Inn called La 
Rouſſe, and there led the Beaſts ro Graſs, and watered the 
Horles, and by that means learned to ride. 

That whilſt ſhe was there, ſhe had a Law-Suit about 
a Marriage, before the Official of Thoul, and carried het 
Cauſe, 

That after ſerving five Years, ſhe returi:d to her F:- 
ther's Honſe, and that in ſpire of him, the went to Baudri- 
court, who made no Account of her for the two t1:1! 
Months, but in the third, he gave her a Guard of twenty 
Knights, a Squire, and four Servants, to conduct her to 
Chinon where the King was. 
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The Judges having earneſtly urged her to put on a Wo- 
man's Habit: She replied, ſhe defired to have none of 
her Sex's Clothes, but a Shift after the was dead. 

W hereupon ſhe was told that ſhe ſhould not be received 
to Communion but in Woman's Clothes : bur ſhe refuſed 
to comply with that Condition. However, the conſented 
at laſt to take a Woman's Habit to hear Maſi, provided ſhe 
ſhould be allowed to put on Man's Clothes again. Bur as 
they refuſed to grant her that Fayour upon that Condition, 
ſhe declared ſhe would rather die than wear the Habit of a 
Woman contrary to God's expreſs Command. 

She ſaid likewiſe, that ſhe had promiſed the King to 
riſe the Siege of Orleans, and cauſed him to be crowned. 

She was taxed with being always againſt a Peace; the 
which ſhe owned, athrming there could be no Peace con- 
cluded, unlefs the Engliſh would leave France. 

The Proctor having charged her with cauſing a Sword 
to be hid in Sr. Catharine's Church at Fierbois, and ſending 
for the ſame Sword, after ſhe had talked with the King, the 
denied that ſhe had ever uſed any Frauds, She owned how- 
ever that ſhe had heard three Maſſes in that Church. 

Upon her being accuſed of ſay ing that ſhe was ſent from 
God to wage War, which was directly contrary to the 
Will of God, ſhe an{wered, that in the Letter which ſhe had 
ſent to the King of England and the Princes of the Blood, 
ſhe had firſt offered them Peace. Paſquier lays, the Let- 
ter is copied in the Tryal. But as he thought not proper 
to tranſcribe it himſelf, one cannot be ſure that it is the 
lame de Serres has inferted in his Hiſtory, 

Upon being charged with putting to Death Frazquer 


4 Arras her Priſoner, ſhe rephed that he was a Robber,. 


known for ſuch, and was condemned to die by the Bailiff 
of Senlis, 

To the Charge of having ſeveral times communicated in 
Man's Clothes, and kneeled to the Voice which ſpoke to 
her: She confeſſed it all. 

The Proctor accuſed her Io of having ſeduced abun— 
dance of People to ſuch a Degree, that {everel reverenced 
her as a Saint, cauſed Prax cis to be laid in the Church to 
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her Honour, maintained that next the Holy Virgin ſhe was 
the greateſt of Saints, and wore about them her Image in 
Lead or ſome other Metal. To this Charge ſhe replied, 
thar God ſhould be the Judge. 

Upon being accuſed of having uſurped the Dominion 
over Men by making herſelf Head of the War, ſhe anſwered, 
that ſhe had done fo to beat the Engliſy. And added, her 
Standard was of Linnen or Fuſtian, bordered with Velvet, 
with a Field ſeeded with Flower-de-Lucecs, and in the 
Middle the Image of God holding the World, ſupported 
by two Angels in white, and underneath Jeſus Maria. 

Whereupon her Judges upbraided her, that ſhe was in the 
wrong to aſcribe unto God ſuch Vanities, contrary to the 
Reverence due to him ; and asked her whether ſhe put her 
Confidence in her Standard : to which ſhe replied, ſhe 

laced her Confidence only in him whoſe Image it bore. 

After this, ſhe was asked why ſhe held alone her Stand- 
ard at the Coronation of King Charles: She anſwer'd, that 
it was but juſt that he who had been in Trouble ſhould be 
likewiſe in Glory. 

She was told further, that being wounded before Paris, 
ſhe had cauſed her Armour to be hung up in the Church of 
St. Dennis, out of Oſtentation: She replied, ſhe did it from 
a Motive of Piety, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe that 
are wounded in the Wars. 

Laſtly, She was asked if ſhe would ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of the Church-Militant. She made anſwer, that ſhe 
would, provided the Church did not enjoin her what was 
impracticable. That ſhe could not in any wiſe revoke what 
ſhe had ſaid about her VJiſions and Revelarions; and that it 
the Church affirmed they were Illuſions or Fancies, in that 
caſe ſhe would not refer the Matter to the Judgment of 
Men, bur to God alone, 

The Examination being ended, the Judges drew up- 
Summary of her Confeſſions. Containing, 


I, That being Thirteen Years old, ſhe ſaw St. Michael, 
St. Catharine, Sr. Margaret, and a great Company of An- 
gels. 


II. That 
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II. That theſe Saints adviſed her to go to King Charles, 
and to wear Man's Clothes. 

III. That ſhe choſe rather to go without hearing A/ 
and communicating, than put on her Sex's Habit. 

IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the Judgment of the 
Church- Militant. 

V. That ſhe pretended to fortel future Contingencies. 

VI. That ſhe knew Saints by their Voices, whom ſhe 
had never ſeen or heard before. 

VII. That ſhe was expreſsly commanded by God to 
wear Man's Clothes. 

VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a Tower, 
chuſing rather to die than to be in the Hands of her Ene- 
mies. 

IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but likewiſe 
touched bodily St. Catharine, and St. Margaret, and kiſ- 
{ed the Ground on which they trod. 


The Profor having asked Advice upon theſe Articles, 


he was told by the Judges, that what Joan of Arc had 


done was all a Cheat, and the Invention of the Devil to 
deceive the poor People. That ſhe was guilty of Dilobe- 
dience to her Parents, and of Idolatry to the Dithonour of 
the Church ; particularly, for having choſen rather ro de- 
prive herſelf of the Body of our Lord, than lay aſide Man's 
Clothes. At this Sentence were preſent the Biſhops of 
Contance and Liſieux, the Chapter of the Cathedral of Roan, 
Sixteen Doctors, Six Licentiates, or Batchellors of Divint- 
ty, and Eleven Advocates of Roan. 

This Sentence being ſent to the Univerſity of Paris, 
was confirmed there by the Body of Divines, and rart- 
tied by a Decree, and Joan pronounced Heretich and $chi/- 
matick, Which done, the Univerſity writ to the King 
and the Biſhop of Bayeux, to defire ſhe might be put to 
Death. It does not appear by what Pa/qui r ſays, what 
her Puniſhment was to be by this firſt Sentence. All that 
can be {aid of it is, that ſhe was excommunicated at beſt, 
Nevertheleſs, Joan being carried into the Church, and 
Placed on a Scaffold, was publickly preached, as they called 
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it in thoſe Days. All theſe Preparations having ſtruck her 
with a great Terror, ſhe cried out aloud, that ſhe would 
ſubmit to the Judgment of God and the Pope. But find- 
ing What ſhe had ſaid was not ſufficient to cauſe her Sen- 
tence to be revoked, but that they were proceeding to pub- 
liſh it, ſhe declared, ſhe would ſtand to what the Church 
thould enjoin her : That fince ſo many wiſe and learned 
Men affirmed that her Viſons came not from God, ſhe was 
willing to belizve 10 too, which ſhe repeated ſeveral times. 
Then ſhe made a publick Abjuration, which was inſerted 
in the Tryal; but Paſquier thought not fit to give us the 
Contents. 
Upon her abjuring her Errors, another Sentence inter- 
vened, abſolving her from the Bond of Excommunication, 
and condemning her to perpetual Impriſonment by way of 
Penance, After that, ſhe put on Woman's Apparel. Bur 
35 ſhe hd all along ſhewed great Obſtinacy with regard to 
Man's Clothes which ſhe wore, ſhe ſaid, by God's expreſs 
Command they thought proper to try Whether her Abju— 
ration was ſincere, by leaving with her in Priſon a Man's 
Habit. I his Expedicat ſucceeded but too well to her Mit- 
fortune, ſince ſhe was no ſooner alone, bur ſhe put it on. 
On the Morrow, being found in that Dreſs, ſhe was asked 
the Reaſon of it: to which ſhe rephed, That ſhe had put on 
her former Habit by the exprels Order of St. Catharine and 
dt. 4a" garet, and that ſhe had rather obey God than Man. 
Whereupon, an Information was entered againſt her in the 
Eccl:/i-{{ical Court, and ſhe was declared an Heretick Relapſe, 
and Cc1vered over to the Secular Power, Paſ/ uier lays no- 
thing of the Conſeſſion ſhe inade according to the King o- 
England's Letter, that the had been ſeduced by lying Spi- 
Tits, Who had promiſed to ſet her free. Indeed this Con- 
ſeſſion is direftiy contrary to the Iaferences which Paſquicy 
could draw from the Particulars of the Tryal, namely, chi 
Joan was inſpired by God. He only ſays ſhe was ſentenced 
to be burnt May the 31ſt, 1431. But as all the reſt 


of the Facts mentioned in the King's Letter exactly agrcc 
with the Circumſtances of the Proceſs, I do not lee whv 


Paſquier's Silence ſhould caule this robe call:d in queſtion: 
| | Ort 
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One might make numberleſs Refſections upon the Exa- 
mination, Anſwers and Behaviour of the Maid of Orleans. 
But not to tire the Reader's Patience, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with making a few Remarks. | 

In the firſt Place, it is certain Paſquier's View in what 
he has related of this Tryal, was to prove Joau's Inſpira- 
tion. And therefore prejudiced as he was, he made no 
ſcruple to curtail in ſeveral Places the Queſtions and Anſwers. 
This manifeſtly appears, in that ſeveral of the Aniwers 
have no manner of Connexion with the Queſtions, nor 
with one another. For Inſtance, what ſhe lays in her 
Anſwer to the ſecond Queſtion, touching the Duke of 
Orleans, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome other Queſtion, ich 
Paſquier thought fit to omit. 

2. It appears that he has paſſed over in Silence ſome of 
the Replies: For Example, it is ſaid in the Summary of 
Joan's Conteſſion, that ſhe had boaſted of ſeeing St. A.- 
chael, and yet there is no mention of any 1uch thing in 
the Examination. 

. Paſquier would tranſcribe neither Joan Letter to tl 
King of £xg/and nor her Abjuration: Things of no lets 
Importance however, than all he has produced upon that 
Subject. Much more unwilling was he ro mention the 
Confeſſion the made before ſhe died, that ſhe was ſeduced 
or deceived, Theſz Omiſſions give occaſion to preſume, 
that Pa/qnier ſought in Foan's Tryal not ſo much what 
might be of Service to him in diſcovering the Truth, as 
what he believed would help to prove his Opinion. And 
indeed, he uſes abundance of Words to draw from Joan's 
Anſwers, Conſequences favourable ro his Notion, and to 
ſhow that ſhe foretold nothing but what came to paſs, and 
ſaid nothing but what was cxactly true. He labours moſt 
of all to prove by very weak Arguments, that the Duke 
of Orleazs was greatly beloved of God, as the Maid af- 
firm'd. Among other Reaſons he alledges this: That God 
had bleſſed that Prince with two Sons, who both were i}- 
luſtrious; rhe one Legitimate, who was afterwards King 
of France, by the Name of Lewis XII; the other Natural; 
mmely, that great Generz!, known at firſt by the Name of 

| | | the 
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the Baſtard of Orleans, and afterwards by that of Earl o 
Dunois and Longueville. But all the World knows that 
this laſt was natural Brother and not Son of the Duke of 
Orleans mentioned by Joan. It is ſurpriſing that a Man 
ſo well verſed as Paſquier in the Hiſtory of France, ſhould 
be guilty of ſo grols a Miſtake. 

Having related ſuch Facts concerning the Maid of Or. 

Jeans as cannot be denied, ſeeing they are backed by incon- 
teſtable Teſtimonies, nothing more remains but to examine 
the three Opinions in this Matter, and to eſpouſe one of 
them. 
Moſt of the French Writers maintain, that Joan wa 
really inſpired and ſent by God, and ground their Opini- 
on upon theſe four principal Reaſons. The Firlt is the 
Poſſibility of the Thing, that God may if he pleaſes do 
*uch Miracles. But this Point may be granted them, and 
yet they not be able to draw any Inference from the Poſſi- 
bility of the Thing for the Truth of the Fact. 

The Second is, Joan's own Evidence, grounded upon 
her Viſions of Saints and Angels. But this is the very 
Thing in Queſtion, and conſequently cannot be urged as 
3 Proof. 

The third Reaſon 1s taken from her knowing King 
Charles in diſguiſe among his Courtiers. This does not 
deſerve Notice. Suppoling, as a great many do, that 
Joan was perſwaded to act this Part, it is eaſy to conceive 
that ſhe might be very well informed how to know the 
Ning. though ſhe had never ſeen him before. 

The fourth is grounded upon her foretelling the raiſing 
of the Siege of Orleans, and the Coronation of the King, 
at a Time When there was not the laſt Shadow of an) 
iikchhood of theſe Things, and upon her Prediction 
comin? to paſs. This Reaſon added to the uncommon 
Valour which ſhe ſhowed on all Occaſions, is doubtlcls, 
the ſtrongeſt that can be alledged for this Opinion, Ne- 
vertheleſs the Objections which lye againit this Argument 


are ſo weighty, that they very much weaken the Force oi 
it, if not wholly de ſtroy it. 
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Firſt, It may be objeRed, that it is ſhe herſelf who ſaid 
in her Examination, and after the Event, that ſhe had fore- 
told to the King the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, and his 
Coronation. We have ſeen above that Monſtrelet does not 
make her ſpeak ſo very plainly. He contents himſelf with 
making her ſay to the King in general Terms, That ſhe 
would exalt his Dominions, and drive his Enemies ont of the 
Kingdom; which however ſhe did not perform, ſeeing the 
Engliſh were not chaſed out of France till above T went y 
Years after her Death. 

Moreover Joan ſays in her Examination, that theſe two 
Things were revealed to her by St. Catharine and St. Mar- 
garet. I do not mean to enter here upon all the Objections 
which may be made to this Matter. I am willing to ſup- 
poſe that God reveals ſometimes to the glorified Saints what 
is to happen upon Earth; that he commands them to aſſume 
human Shape to inform certain Perſons of the Future ; and 
that Catharine and Margaret were of the Number of theſe 
glorified Saints, though no Body can affirm it with Cer- 
tainty. But however it cannot be denicd at leaſt that God 
very rarely makes uſe of ſuch Means, and that when he does 
ſo, it is always with a View to his owa Glory or the Good of 
his Church, or for the fake of ſome Perſons very eminent for 
their Holineſs. Now in the War which was then waging 
in France, neither the Glory of God, nor the Honour of 
Religion, nor the Good of the Church were directly con- 
cerned; And Charles VII, for whoſe ſake, upon the 
preſent Suppoſition, God did ſo great Things, was famous 
for any Thing ſooner than a Holy Life. The Diſpute be- 
tween the two Kings was purely about temporal Concerns. 
They both profeſſed the fame Religion, and could nor tax 
one another either with Schi or Hereſy. One cannot ſee 
therefore wherein it could be for the Glory of God, or the 
Advantage of Religion or the Church, that the Realin of 
France (hould be governed by a Prince of the Houſe of Va- 
lois, rather than by a King of England, deſcended by the 
Female Line from the Blood Royal of France. A Man 
may affirm as much as he pleaſes, that the U ſurpatio n of the 
Engliſh was ſo heinous and manifeſt, that God's Hencut 
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was concerned in making them an Example of his Juſtice, 
This is ſuppoſing a Thing in Queſtion. One need only 
read what has been ſaid upon this Point in the Reign of Ed- 
ward [lI, to be ſatisfied that the Suppoſition is not fo ma- 
nifeſt as is pretended, and that it 15 liable to ſtrong Objecti- 
ons. But though it were undeniable that the Exgliſh were 
r-al Uſurpers, can it be affirmed that it concerns God's Ho- 
nour to puniſh in an exemplary and ſupernatural Manner the 
heinous Acts of Injuſtice committed in the World? How 
many U ſurpations of Provinces and Kingdoms do we meect 
with in Hiſtory, without any Miracle interpoſing to pu- 
niſh the Uſurpers ? In fine, we do not ſee that Charles 
VII or his Succeſſors did Religion ſo great Service as for 
the ſake of that God may be pretumed to do what was done 
by the Means of Joan of Arc. Belides the French in thole 
Days were no better Chriſtians, nor honeſter Men than the 
Engliſh. As for the Perſon of King Charles VII. in whol: 
behalf it is pretended that God miraculouſly raiſed up the 
Maidef Orleans, no Body is ignorant that he led a moſt ir- 
regular Life. To ſay nothing of the Murder of the Duke 


of Burgundy, committed by his Order and in his Preſence, 


contrary to the Faith of a Treaty ratified with an Oath, is it 
not certain that at the very Time Joan came to him at Chi- 
non, he lived in open Adultery with Agnes Sorel, in the 
Eyes of his whole Court? Are they ſuch kind of Princes 
whom God uſually honours in a particular manner? It 
to all theſe Reaſons is added Joan's Confeſſion before her 
Death, that ſhe was deceived, there will be ground to be 
fatisfied that ſhe was not inſpired. But J inſiſt not on her 
Confeſſion, becaule it is a diſputable Point, ſince it 1s 
grounded only upon the Teſtimony of her Adverſaries. 

I come now to the Opinion of the Exgliſh, who ſtittiy 
maintain, that Joan of Arc was a Witch, and acted only by 
the Inſtigstion of the Devil. I ſhall only obſerve in 
\Void, that this Opinion is liable to the very ſame Objec- 
tions as the foregoing one, ſince it is full as hard to concetve, 
why upon this Occaſion God ſhould have given ſuch Pow- 


er to the Devil. So that all that has been faid concerning 
| her 
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her Inſpiration, is applicable to her Hiicheraſt, and may be 
retorted upon the Exgliſh. 

But there is a Thud Opinion which is not liable to ſo 
many Difficulties. If we ſuppoſe, that in the Extremity 
King Charles was in, he himſelf, his Queen, Aaues Sorel, 
or {ome one of his Miniſters, invented this Contrivance, 
nothing will be more eaſy then to reconcile the Events 
with ſuch a Suppoſition. The Buſinels was to revive 
the Courage of the French, diſhcartened by ſo many Lofles, 
and it may be of the King himſelf, who was thinking of re- 
treating into Darphine, Is it to be wondered ar, that fuch 
an Artifice ſhould be made ule of to that Purpoſe ® This 
is at leaſt as poſſible as the Apparitions of Saints, or as 
Witchcraft. They may have pitched upon a Country Girl 
of good Senſe, as ſome ſuch there are, of an undaunted 
Courage, and who knew how to ride on Horſchack. They 
may have choſen one out of the Kingdom that ſhe might be 
the leſs known, and that impertinent Neighbours might 
not obſtruct the Execution of this Project, by letting the 


World know what ſhe was. Suppoſing the Caſe to be 


thus, it will be very eaſy to account for moſt of the Things 
which appear uncommon in the Maid of Orleans. All that 
the King faid of her, and the Secrets which ſhe told him, 
will be only carrying on the Cheat. Thoſe that were in the 
Plot would not fail to extol her, and the reſt would ſuffer 
themſelves to be drawn in by their Authority. 


[t muſt not however be concealed that ſtrong Objections 


may be made againſt this third Opinion, which it will be 
proper to anſwer. 

The Firſt is, that it is only Conjecture. I own it. But 
then it is a very natural Conjecture in a Matter wherein it 
is ſo hard to diſcover the Truth. The Frexch lay that ſhe 
was inſpired by God. It is made appear that this Notion is 
full of Difficulties, and that they who eſpouſe it have not 
Probability on their Side. The Exgliſh athrm ſhe was a 
Witch, and an Inſtrument of the Devil. This is no leſs hard 


to conceive. It is however certain that ſhe performed great 
Actions. What remains therefore in order to unfold the 


Cauſe of the Revolution which happened in France, but to 
o have 
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have recourſe to natural Means, ſince the ſupernatural ones 
are ſo doubtful, not to ſay worſe? In my Opinion, if 
ever Conjecture is to take Place, it ought to do ſo in the 
preſent Caſe. 

The ſecond Objection is taken from Joan's uncommon 
Valour, which they would fain have pals for ſupernatural. 
To this it may be anſweied, that it is certain a great deal 
more 15 aicribed to her than ſhe deſerved, as appears by the 
Teſtimony of Monſtrelet a cotemporary Writer. A Man 
muſt needs he very ignorant of the way of the World not 
to know to what immoderate Lengths one is apt to go on 
the hke Occaſions, and how capable ſuch a Subject is of 
Imbell:ſhment. It does not appear by what Monſtrelet ſays. 
that Joan ever commanded in Chief. If he ſeems to ſay it 
in one Place, he corrects himſelt in another, as may be tecn 
in the Paſſages above cited. It is true, the Generals carried 
her along with them, and placed her at their Head, on pur- 
poſt to confirm the Prepoſſeſſion of the Soldiers. So that 
me needed only to ſhow Reſolution enough to keep always 
near them, and ſuch a Reſolution cannot be accounted mi- 
raculous. As for their aſcribing to her the Honour of all 
the Succeſſes, there is nothing very ſtrange in that. It was 


no more than what the Intereſt of the King and of thoſe 


that ſerved him required. 

The third Object ion is the ſtrongeſt, grounded upon the 
fulfilling of Joan's Predictions. She told the King, ſhe 
would cauſe the Siege of Orleans to be raiſed, and himſelt 
to be crowned ; which fell out accordingly. One muſt 
therefore, in ſuppoſing that it was only a Contrivance, ſup- 
poſe at the ſame Time that ſhe had the Gitt of Prophecy. 

To this Objection it may be replied in the firſt Place, 
that the Aſſurances wherewith the French Hiſtorians have 
aſſerted that her Predictions were before the Event, is what 
gives it the greateſt Weight. But it muſt be obſerved that 
of the two Articles, namely, the raifing of the Siege of Or- 
leans, and the Coronation of the King at Rheims, the Firſt 
only is atteſted by Joan herſelf in her Examination, with- 
out any mention of the King's Coronation. And further, 
this very Atteſtation comes after the Event; neither is there 


any 
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any good Proof to be had that when ſhe came to the King, 
ſhe gave him Aſſurance that the would cauſe the Siege of 
Orleans to be raiſed. As Monſtrelet relates the Cale, it dozs 
not appear that Charles relied upon her Promiſes, when he 
undertook to ſend a Convoy to Orleans. Monſtrelet lays, 
that he was reſolved to fend a Convoy to that City, and that 
Joan deſired to be one of the Company, which was 
granted her. Surely if that Deſign had been formed mere- 
ly upon her Promiles, ſhe would have had no need to deſire 
to be preſent at the executing it, ſince in that Caſe ſhe 
would have been the chief Manager. 

But in the {econd Place, ſuppoſing Joan had foretold 
what is attributed to her, I do not know whether that 
would be a convincing Proof. Upon Suppoſition that ſhe 
was per lw aded to act this Part, and that ſhe had her Leſſon 
given her beforehand, nothing was more natural than to 
make her tell the King the was commiſſioned to raiſe the 
Siege of Orleans. This Siege was then the Caule of great 
Uneaſineſs to the King and the whole Court. They did 
not know what Courſe to take to ſave that important Place, 
and conſequently there was a Neceſſity of giving hopes of 
raiſing the Siege, in order to make it believed that Joan was 
ſent from God. In ſo doing nothing was hazarded but the 
Reputation of a poor Country Girl, of which no great Ac- 
count would have been made, in caſe the Buſineſs had miſ- 
carried. As to the King's Coronation, there was occalion 
allo to put him in hopes of it, ſince the raiſing of the Siege 
was but a Means to attain the chief End, which was to 
place the King on the Throne of his Anceſtors, 

In the third Place, to Joan's Predictions a very puzling 
Objection may be made. If the was inſpired by God to 
forete] the Future, whence came it to paſs that ſhe was miſ- 
taken? She ſaid that ſhe would drive the Exgliſh out of 
the Kingdom, and yet they were not driven out till above 
Twenty Years after her Death. She foretold that they 
would be expelled by a great Victory which the French 
ſhould get over them. This gives the Notion of a very 
bloody Battle, and of an uncommon Victory. But where 
do we find any ſuch Thing after the Death of Joan of Arc? 

Yor. V. Ooo2z There 
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There is none but the Battle of Fourmigni, which happened 
twenty Vears after, and was of very little Conſequence, as 
has been obſerved. She foretold hkewiſe in her Examina- 
tion, that before ſeven Years were at an end, the Eugliſh 
ſhould leave a greater Pledge than what they had left before 
Orleans. I do not know what that Expre ſſion means, un- 
leſs it ſignifies the Loſs of ſome Battle. But there was no 
Battle within that Space of Time. Let us however give 
theſe Words the moſt favourable Senſe they are capable of : 
Let us underſtand them, if you pleaſe, of the Lols of Paris. 
But this Event happened five Years after the Prediction, 
Is it uſual for the Ho/y Groft to mark out thus the Space of 
ſeven Years inſtead of five? Was it not full as eaſy for 
him to ſoreſee that this Event would come to pals in five 
Years as in ſeven * 

W herefore, all things conſidered, let a Man compare the 
Difſicult ies of the Third Opinion with thoſe that ariſe from 
the Apparitions of Saints and Witchcraft, and I am perſua- 
ded he will find the Third Opinion the moſt probableof the 
Three. 

Beſides, the Inſpiration of the Maid of Orleans was not 

ſo generally owned by the French themſelves, but that ſe- 
veral queſtioned it. The Conſtable Richmond being upon 
the March to join the King before Baugenci, the King pre- 
poſſeſſed that he was coming with ſome ill Deſign, reſolved 
at firſt to go and fight him. But altering his mind, he ſent 
Joa to meet and receive him. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, 
the alighted from her Horſe, and embraced his Knee: 
W hereupon the Conſtable {aid theſe Words to her, which 
plainly ſhow what he thought of her: Joan, Iam told that 
jou have a mind to fight me. I neither know who you are, 
nor by whom you are ſent here; whether by God or by the 
Devil: If you come from God, I have no reaſon to fear you, 
for he knows my Intention as well as yours; If yore are from 
the Devil, I have leſs Reaſon to be afraid, and therefore do 
your beſt or your worſt, 


The Lord of Langey in his Treatiſe of Military Inſtitu- 


tion, ſays, that Joan s Inſpiration was of the ſame Nature 


with 
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with Nama's pretended Converſations with the Nymph 
eria. 

"Ecker have affirmed, that ſhe was perſuaded to play this 
Part by the Lords of the Court. Du Haillan was of this 
Opinion, who even relates ſeveral Circumſtances in Con- 
firmation of ir. After which he adds, Some have taker it 
ill that I ſay this, and put the French out of Conceit with [6 
holy and miraculous a Thing, by endeavouring to make it all 
a Fable. But I was willing to do ſo, becauſe Time, whici 
diſcovers all Things, has diſcovered this to be a Cheat, Be- 
ſides, it is not a Matter of that Moment as that it 
be believed as an Article of Faith. 


Pope Pius II, under the Name of Gobelin his Secretary, 


ought to 


having given us the Story of Joan and her Exploits, adde, 


It is a very difficult Thing to affirm whether this was the Hv. 
of God, or the Invention of \ Man. Some think that the 
great Men at Court being at variance about the Command, 
ſome one more wiſe than the reſt found out this Contrivance, 
ana prevailed with Joan to give out that ſhe was ſent from 
God, to the End no on might ſcruple to ſerve under her. 

In fine, there are French W riters who have defamed Joan 
of Arc, and ſaid, that ſhe was corrupted by Baudricourt, 
or according to others by the Baſtird of Orleans, or b 


Xaintrailles, and that theſe three Lords, together with the 


Duke of Alenſon, hatched the whole Plot. Polydore Vir= 
gil ſays, that when Ian found ſhe was condemned, ſhe pre- 
tended to be with Child, and for that Reaſon her Execution 
was put off for ſome Months. In a word, among all the 
Hiſtorians antient and modern, who have ipoken of the 
Maid of Orleans, there are not Two who agree in the Facts 
relating to her. | 
As to the reſt, ſuppoſing Joan's Inſpiration was a pure 
Invention, it is not eaſy to determine whether the Kin 
was in the Secret, or whether he was himſelf cheated. 


It may be Joan herſelf was deceived, by certain Ways and 


Means which have but too often been practiſed. For my 
Part, I think this Opinion very plauſible, conſidering the 
firm Reſolution and Courage with which ſhe anſwered her 
Judges, when ihe could not bur perceive the extreme Dan- 
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ger ſhe was in. But after all, this is nothing but Conjec- 
rure, | 

I conclude from the Examination I have made, that a 
Man may reaſonably ſuppoſe that Joan's pretended Inſpi- 
ration was ali a Contrivance to revive the Courage of the 
diſmayed Frenchmen. It is true, the Project ſucceeded 
without doubt beyond the Expectation of the Contrivers, 
Neverthelcl>, it is not very ſtrange that the French Troops 
ſhould rake Heart again, when they imagined they were 
fighting under the particular Direction of Heaven. This 
1s not the firſt Time that the like Invention has produced 


the like Effect. We meet with Inſtances of it in the Hi. 


tories of Heathen Nations. The feigned Apparitions of the 
Pagan Gods and Goddeſſes, were not ſurely the immediate 
Works of the Power of God, and yet upon certain Occa- 
ſions they produced prodigious Effects. 

Before I conclude this Subject, I cannot help refleQing 
on the barbarous Uſage Joan met with. It is not poſſible 
to colour it any way. As Joan was not a Native of France, 
Henry could not pretend the was his Subject, and conſe- 
quently he could uſe her but as a mere Priſoner of War. 
Upon this Suppoſition, he could much leſs punith her tor 
a Schiſmatich, Heretick or Witch, even though ſhe had been 
convicted. If the Rule which the Engliſh would then 
have eſtabliſhed was once received, there would be no Pri- 
ſoner of War but what would be in danger of being con- 
demmed by his Enemies tor forged Crimes, and of falling 
a Sacrifice to their Malice. Char/es VII. got the Sentence 
to be revers'd by other Judges, and Joan's Honour to be 
repaired, And upon this ſeveral go in order to prove he 
Innocence. But this is a weak Foundation, ſince, without 
ſtrong Prejudice, a Man cannot depend upon the laſt Sen- 
tence any more than upon the firſt, The former was paſled 


by her Enemies, whole Intereſt it was to defame her? and 


the latter by her Friends, to whoſe Glory and Advantag- 
it turned to make her appear Innocent. 


The End of VOLUME V. 
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ters, 3 57. takes poſſeſſion again 
of Cominge, 362. outed 4a 
ſecond time, ibid. made Pri- 
ſoner by Treachery, 364 


139 


ty concluded there, 318, 319 


Arundel (Thomas) Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, wakes a Speech in 
Praiſe of Henry IV, 2. diſ 


Alien Priories. The Revenues of ſuades the King from ſeizing il. 


Revennes of the Clergy, 5 1. ob. 
tains an Order to take Informa. 
tions concerning the Lollargs 
Doctrines, 92. complains 1 
the King of Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
93. dies, 10: 
(F. of) attacks Lagni, 30), 
defeats the Rebels in Norman. 
dy, 310. and retakes ſe vera 
Towns from them, ibid. tri; 
to retake Rue, 315. ſlain, | 
Athol (E. of) cauſes K. James] 
to be murthered, 227 
Audley (Lord) marches ag 
the Earl of Salisbury, 36 5. 4- 
feated and ſlain, 360 
Azincourt (Battle of) 4 lar. 
Deſcription of it, 124 
B 


3 (Thomas) a Lollar 


burnt, 74 
Bajizet made Priſoner by Tamer. 
lane, a 
Baldoc (Walter) Prior of Lun: 

hanged, 56 
Bardott (Lord) enters into a Cos. 
ſpiracy againſt K. Henry IV. 
54. retires to Scotland, 5%, 
and to Wales, 62, enters 4 | 
cond Time into a Conſpiracy a. 
gainſt K. Henry, 67. defeate, 


[2 


65 
Bartholomew - Hoſpital by h, 
founded, 87. . 


Baſil (Council of) Engliſh 4»: 
baſſadors ſent thither, 309 
Bayonne refuſes to ſubmit to 1 
taken, ibid. 
Beauchamp 


French, 


3372 


By 


B. 


= 


B 


ORD Ba 


Beauchamp (Richard) E. of War- 
wick, left Commander in France 
in the Duke of Bedford's Ab- 
ſence, 260. takes ſeveral Ca- 
files from the French, 265. de- 
feared at the Siege of Montargis, 
ibid. made Go vernour to the 
King, 276. dies, 348 

Beaufort (John) raken Priſoncr at 
the Battle of Baugé, 333. ex- 
changed for the Earl of Eu, ib. 
created D. of Somerſet, ibid, 

Beaumont (Lord) ſlain, 373 

Beaumont tan by the French, 
242. retaken by the Enghiſh, 

243 

Bedford (D. of) defeats th: French 
Fleet, 141. ſtands Godfather 
to Prince Henry, 194. comes 
to France, 196. marches a- 

gainſt the Dauphin, 197. K. 
Henry V. ordered he ſhould 
have the Aaminiſtration of Af 
fairs in France, 198. cauſes 
R. Henry VI ro be proc aimed 
K. of France, and takes the Ti- 
tle of Regent, 209. his Charac- 
ter, 221. is made Protector, 
226. marries Ann Siſter to 
the D. of Burgundy, 230, 231. 

_ takes Orlay, 232. and Beau- 
mont, 243. defeats the French 
at the Battle of Verneuil, 2.46. 
appeaſes a Commotion at Paris, 
247. ſollicites his Brother to 


Join with him in the War againſt 


France, 252. comes to Eng- 
land, 260. rakes the Title of 
Protector, ibid. tries to recon- 
Vor. V. ; 


cile the D. of Glouceſter and 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, 261. 
returns to France, 268. march- 
es agairſt the D. of Bretagne, 
271. ovliges him to abandon 
K. Charles, ibid. ſhuts 2imſelf 
up in Paris, 287. ſends Oartet 
King at Arms to England with 
ſeveral Inſtruttions, 290. 
marches againſt K. Charles, and 
to the relief of Normandy, 292, 
293. drives the E. of Rich- 
mond out of Normandy, and 
tables St. Dennis and Lagnt, 
294. gives the D. of Burgun- 
dy ſome / oumns to keep him firm 
to the Alliance of England, 298. 
rakes ſeveral Places in the Iſle of 
France, ibid. hath the Maid 
of Orleans tried for her Life, 
zoo. the ill State of his Af 
Fairs in France, 304. beſieges 
Lagni, 308. marries ſaque- 
lina of Luxemburgh, 3 10. 
tahes St. Dennis and razes ity 


319. dies, 320. his Charac- 
ter and Elogy, ibid. where 
buried, ibid. 2. 


Bedford ( Dutcheſs of) dies, zog. 
where buried,  1bid. u. 
(Dutcheſs of) See pag. 3 10. 
Bergerac taken by the French, 335 
Bernard-Heath (Battle of) 444 
Ber wick talen by K. Henry 123 
3 

Blanch K. Henry IVth's Daug h- 
ter married to the Earl Palat ine. 


34 
Blanch X. Henry IVth's Fiaow 


691. 


ppp 


conſpires againſt K. Hen. V. 157 
Bonville (Lord) beheaded, 3 84 
Bourbon (D. of) raken Priſoner 
at the Battle of Azincourt, 
treats with K. Henry about 4 
Peace, 151. Articles propoſed 
for releaſing him, 296. dies, 
297 
Bourbon (D. of) rakes Corbeil, 
&c. 315 
Bourchier (Thomas) made Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 407. 
Bourdeaux reſolves to ſubmit to K. 
Charles, 336. receives the E. 
of Shrewsbury, 344. taken 
the French, 346 
— (Mayor of) ſallies out a- 
gainſt the E. of Otval, and is 
defeated, 336 
Borebeath (Battle of) 365 
Brabant (D. of) hath a Confe- 
rence with the D. of Bedtoid, 
249. dies, 7 
Braine taken by the Brabanders, 253 
Bretagne (D. of) dies, 18 
— (D. of) viz. John V. 
carried to the Court of France, 
37. au Account of him, 214. 
England proclaims War againſt 
him, 260. abandons Charles 
K. of France, and ſides with 
the Engliſh, 271. choſen Me- 
diator between France and Eng- 
land, 336. concludes a Treat 
with K. Henry VI. 348. dies, 
| 362 
— (D. of) viz. Francis com- 
plains of Fougeres being taken 
from him, 381, applies go the 
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K. of France for redreſs, ibid. 
Bretaigns infeſt the Coaſts of Eng- 
land, 37. make a Deſcent on 
the Weſtern Coaſts, 47. at Port- 
land, 49 
Buchan (E. of ) leads 7000 Scots 
into Anjou, 188. defeats the 
D. of Clarence, ibid. mad: 
Conſtable of France, 192. brings 
K. Charles VII. an aid from 


Scotland, 237. ſlain at the Bat- 
tle of Verneuil, 246. 


Buckingham (D. of) bound for 


the D. of Somerſet, 413. com- 
miſſion d to quell a Sedition in 
London, 418. made General of 
K. Henry VI's Forces, 431. 
ſlain, 463 
— (D. of) wounded at the fir(i 
Battle of St. Albans, 415. ſlain, 
Bulloign beſtowed by ＋ How 
VI. «pon the Lord Beaumont, 
225 

Burgundians become Maſters of 
Paris, 159. make a terrible 
Slaughter of the Armagnacs, 
ibid. 


Burgundy (D. of ) befieges Ca- | 


lais, 66. murders the D. of 
Orleans, ibid. defigns again to 
beſiege Calais, 74. defeats the 
Inhabitauts of Liege, 76. is 
received at Paris in T; riumph, 
ibid. propoſes an Alliance to K. 
Henry, 96. retires into Flan- 
ders, 98, 99. Editts againſt 
him, ibid. K. Charles wars a- 
gainſt him, 107. a Peace 9 
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ed him. 108. renews the Treaty 
with K. Henry, ibid. challen- 
ges him, 134. claims the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs inFrance, 
135. concerts Meaſures with 
the Dauphin, 142. makes 4 
Trucewith K. Henry, and does 
bim Homage, 144. Articles of 
Agreement between them, 146. 
takes up Arms in favour of K. 
Henry, 154. approaches Paris, 
ibid. and enters it, 159. go- 
verns in the King's Name, ibid. 
determines to be reconciled with 
the Dauphin, 167, 171. breaks 
off the Conference of Meulant, 
172. aſſaſſinated, 175 
Philip, 
makes a League with K. Henry 
V. and Iſabella, 175. Treaty 
between him and K. Henry, 177, 
178. demands fuſtice againſt 
the Murderers of his Father, 
185. marries Bonne of Ar- 
tois, 249. prepares to aſſiſt the 
D. of Brabant againſt the D. of 
Glouceſter, 2 50. gives the lat- 
ter the Lye, and challenges him, 
252. ſides with K. Charles, 
255. does him Homage, 258. 
defeats the Troops ſent by the D. 
of Glouceſter to Jaquelina's 
Aſſiſtance, 273. ſecures her In- 
heritance to bimſelf, ibid. how 


he ſtood affetted ſince the T urn of 


the Engliſh Affairs in France, 
294. marries Llabellà of Por- 
tugal, 298. beſieges Compeigne, 
Vo I. V. 


ibid. is ended at the D. 
of Bedtord's marrying Jaque= 
ina, 310. hath an [nterview 
with him at St. Omer's, ibid. 
they diſpute about Precedency,\b. 
takes St. Valery, &c. from the 
French, 311. defires the Pope 
to abſolve him from his Oath to 
the K. of England, 316. con- 
cludes a ſeparate Treaty with K. 
Charles, 317. ſends two He- 
ralds to England to excuſe him 
for making this Treaty. 3 2 1. of- 
fers lis Mediation jor a Peace 
between France and England, 
ib. openly declares againſt Eng- 
land, 322. prepares to beſiege 
Calais, 324, 325. his Fleet 
burnt by the Engliſh, ibid. be- 


ſieges Crotoy, 329, 330. 
makes another Attempt upon 


Calais, 3 32. miſſes his Aim, 
ibid. reſtores the Commerce be- 


tween England and Flanders, 


Sc. 341. makes a ſeparate 
Truce with England, 3 62. ar- 


ges the Kings of England and 


France 10 conſent to @ Trace, 


365 
— ( Dutcheſs of gets Confe- 


rences about a Peace between 


Engl:nd and France to be ſer 
on Foot, 349 


Butler (James) created E. of 


Wiltſhire, 353. commiſſioned 


to ſearch after the Adherents of 
the L. of York. 368 
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Ade (Jack) takes the 
Name of Mortimer, 391 
cauſes an Inſurreflion in Kent, 
Ibid. approaches near London, 
ibid. preſents two Petitions 10 
the Parliament, ibid. is let in- 
to London, 392. ſlain, 393. 

Caen raken by Hemy V. 154. re- 
talen by the French, 3 10. re- 
covered by the Englith, ibid. 

Calais beſieged by the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 524 332. 

Cambridge (E. of) conſpires a- 
rain K. Henry V. 119. be- 
Leaded, ibid. 

Canterbury (Archbiſhop cf. ) See 
Arundel, Chicheley, Stafford, 
Bourchier, Kemp. 

Carliſle, (Biſhop of) his Speech in 
favour of K. Richard, 10, &c. 
1s impriſoned, 13, enters into 4 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV. 19. ſentenced to Dea h, 


dies for fear, 25 
Carmarthen rake» by Glendour, 
58 


Catharine (Princeſs) betrothed to 
K. Henry V. 179. crowned, 
188. brought to bed of Prince 
Henry, 194. returns lo France, 
196. marries Owen Tudor, 

206, 326 

CharitE taben by the French, 

242, 349 

Charles VI. X. of France, makes 
War upon the D. of Burgundy, 
107. dies, 206, 209 

Charles VII. X. of France,crown- 


F 


ed at Poictiers, 211. his Cha- 
ratter, 2 12. his Poſſeſſions, 2 13. 
receives an aid from the D. of 
Milan, 235. and from Scot- 
land, 237. loads the Scotch 
Officers with Honours, &c. ib. 
his Affairs in a ſad Condition, 
251. tries to gain the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne 10 his 
ade, 25 3. is unwilling to diſcard 
Louvet, 257. highly incenſed 
with the E. of Richmond, 2 64. 
obtains an aid of Money, 278. 
offers Orleans to the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 280. thinks of retiring 
into Dauphin, 281. reſolves 
to be crowned at Rheims, 285, 
287, 288. ſeveral Towns ſur- 
render to him, 288, 292. makes 
an Attempt upon Paris, 293. 
his Indolence, 307. begins to 
be weary of La Trimouille, ib. 
takes a Turn into Languedoc 
and Dauphineg, 315. marches 
towards Paris, 329. takes Mon- 
tereau, 330. aud Creil, 350. 
Leagues formed againſt him, 
349, 353. beſieges and takes 
Pontoiſe, 351, 352. relieves 
Tartas, 3 54. advances toward 
Guienne, 1b:d. becomes Maſter 
of Cominge, 355, 356. St. 
Sever, Acs, and other Place: 
in Guienne. 357. paſſes the 
Winter at Toulouſe, ibid. dt- 
mands of the Engliſh an ex- 
travagant Satisfattion for the 
taking of Fougeres, 381. ſceks 
occaſion to renew the War with 


England, 


Cl 


44 


„ 


England, 382. rakes ſeveral 
Places by way of Repriſal for 
Fougeres, 3&3. prepares to re- 
cover Normandy, 384. be- 
comes Maſter of it all, and 
Guienne, 395, 396. his Son 
cauſes him great Uneaſineſig o/. 
prepares to go and chaſtiſe him, 
wid. ſends 10,000 Men into 
Guienne, 404. dies, 434. 
Chartres taten by the French, 302 
Cherbourg taken by K. Henry V. 
158, 160. retaken by Charles 
VII. 395 
Chichely (Henry) made Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 103. en- 
deavonrs to ftir up K. Henry to 
war againſt France, 112. dies, 
369 

Chriſt's- Hoſpital, by ”_ built 
7. N. 

Clarendon (Sir Roger) hanged, 
36 


Clarence (D. of) commands the 
Succours ſent into France, 80. 
takes Pontoile, left Commander 
of K. Henry V's Troops in 
France, 188. /lain, 189 

Clergy, the Commons preſent two 
Petitions againſt them, 72,73. 
proſecute Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
92. offer K. Henry V. the 
Lands of the Alien-Priories, 

III 

Clifford (Lord) killed at the firſt 
Battle of St. Albans, 415 

. (Lord) kills vaſt Numbers 
at the Battle of Wakefield 

441 #, Sirnamed the „ 

ibid. 


Cobham (Lord.) See Sir ohn 
Oldcaſtle. 
(Lord) commands part 
of the D. of York's Army, 
372 
Commons (Houſe of) as oo 
trying K. Richard in form, 10. 
adviſe K. Henry IV. to ſeize 
the Kt venues of the Clergy, 50, 
52. preſents tuo Petitions a- 
gainſt the Clergy, 72, 73. and 
in favonr of the Lollards, ibid. 
petition the King to ſeize the 
Church lands, 110. intreat K. 
Henry VI. o grant the Cardi- 
nal of W incheſter a full Par- 
don, 305. impeach the E. of 
Suffolk, 388. petition that he 
ſhould be puniſhed, 3 90. im- 
peach the D. of Somerſet, 412 
Cominge (Aﬀairs of 415, 416. 
Compicgne beſieged by the French, 
298 
Conduit i» Fleet- ſtreet, by whom 
built. 449, u. 
(or the Standard in Cheap) 
by whom built, ibid. 
Conference between the Ambaſ- 
ſadors of France and England, 
855, 162 
Congreſs of Bernonville, 157. 
of Alenlon, 163. at Pont de 
I Arche, 164. at Louviers, 
166, of Arras, 316. between 
Calais and Graveline, 337. at 
St, Omers, 349. at Louviers, 


Conſpiracies againſt K. Henry IV. 


19, 43 54 
Con- 
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Conſpirators againſt K. Henry IV. 
(viz. Dakes of Albemarle, Sur- 
rey, Fc.) ſet up a Pretender for 
Richard, 19. march to Wind- 
for, 22 
—vVviz. E. of Northumberland, 
FC.) 43. take up Arms, 44. 


publiſh a Manifeſto, ibid. 
— (viz. Archbiſhop of York, E. 
Marthal, Cc.) 54 


Conſpirators againſt K. Henry V, 
(viz. E. of Cambridge, &c,) 
118 

Conſtables of France. Sce Albret, 


Armagnac, Buchan, E. of 
Richmond. 

Conſtantinople Emperor of) comes 
to England, 30 


Corn, The Price of it in the 23d. 


of Henry VI. 449 
Courtney (Thomas.) See E. of 
Devonſhire. 
Crevant (Battle of,) 233 
Crotoy taken by the Engliſh, 324 
beſieged by the D. of Burgundy, 
330 
Cruſado againſt the Huſſites, 289 
D 


Avid (Prince of Scotland) 
marries the E. Dow glaſs's 
Daughter, 2 

Dauphin cours about the Streets 

of Paris with 30,000 Men, 97. 

enters into a League with the D. 

of Burgundy to drive the Or- 

leans Fattion, 99. takes upon 
him the Goverument,107. ſends 


IND - Xs 
Conſpitacies againſt K. Henry V. 


K. Henry V 4 Tun of Tennis 
Balls, 115. makes the E. of 
Armagnac Conſtable, 13 5. poi- 
ſoned, I26 
Dauphin (viz. John) ſends Or- 
ders to both the Factions in Nor- 
mandy to lay down their Arms, 
136. concerts Meaſures with 
the D.of Burgundy, 142. poi- 
ſone d. ibid. 
Dauphin (viz. E. of Ponthieu) 
per ſecutes the Burgundians, 
143, ſaved by the Conſtable in 
the Maſſacre of the Armagnacs, 
159. flies ro Melun, ibid. 
ſtyles himſelf Regent. and threat- 
ens thoſe that ſided with the D. 
f Burgundy, 159. refuſes to 
fign an Accommodation, 160, 
offers to make an Alliance with 
K. Henry, 161. refuſes to be 
reconciled with the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 167. propoſes K. Hens» 
ry 4 Peace, ibid. reconciled to 
the D. of Burgundy, 171. 
cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 175. 
beſieges Chartres, 193. takes 
la Charité, and beſieges Colne, 


196. retires, 197. ſheds a- 


bundance of Tears at the News 
of his Father's Death, 21 0. pro- 
claim d K. of France, ibid. See 
Charles VII. 

Dauphin. See Lewis. 

Devonſhire (E. of) ſides with the 
D. of Vork, 339 

Dieppe, the only Town in Nor- 
mandy iz the Hands of the 


French, 335. beſieged by the 
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E. of Shrewsbury, 358, the 
Blockade raiſed oy Prince Lewis, 
G2 

Dorſet (E. of) makes an Jams; 
on into Normandy, 140. cre- 
ated D. of Exeter, 148. 4 
Penſion of loool. granted him, 
ibid. 

Dowglaſs (Earl) defeated and 
taken Priſoner, 38. his Valour 
at the Battle of Shrewsbury, 46, 
n. commands an Aid ſent to 
Charles VII, 237. created 
D. of Touraine, ibid. com- 
mands the French Army, 243. 
goes over to the K. of Verneuil, 
2.46 

Dunbar (George) E. of March 
ſlain at the Battle of England, 
Dutchy-Court of the Houſe + 
Lancaſter by whom inſtituted, 


87. n. 
Aton-College by whom found- 
ed, 449. 7 
Eden (Alexander) kills Jack 
Cade, 393 
Edinburgh beſieged by the En- 
gliſh, 28 
Edmund Beaufort, 333 
St. Edmunbury. Parliament 
there, 371 
Edward (Prince) Henry VIth's 
Son born, 40 


Edward Son to the D. of Vork, 
_ afterwards EDWARD IV, 

born, 42 1. See E. of March. 
England. Account of the Situati- 


on of Affairs in that Kingdoms 
upon the Death of K. Henry V, 
211, Ge. 
Engliſh defeated at the Battle of 
Gravelle, 236. and of Mon- 
rargis, 265. takes Jenville, 
Mehun, Baugenay, Gergeau, 
Clery, Sully, 277. Montar- 
gis, 302. defeated near Or- 
leans, 283. raiſe the Siege of 
that Town, 284. defeated at 
the Battle of Patay, 286. mur- 
mur upon the Turn of Affairs 
in France, 295, throw all the 
blame on the D. of Glouceſter, 
296. find fault that the French 
Priſoners had not been releaſed, 
ibid. take la Hire, 309. their 
Affairs decline after the Treat 
of Arras, 319. deſire a Peace, 
323. take Acs and St Sever, 
357. defeated at the Battle of 
Fourmigni, 334 
Eugenius II. Pope, ſends Am- 
baſſadors to perſuade the King's 
of England and France zo 4 
Peace, 304, 336. abſolves the 
D. of Burgundy from his Oath 
to the K. of England, 316, 3 17. 
Exeter (D. of) made Gover- 
nour of Calais, 9. enters into 
a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV, 19. * and executed, 


25 
7 — D. of) takes Dieppe and 
Monttevil, 165. Glocked up 
in Paris, and relieved by K. 
Henry V, 193. appointed Go- 
vernour to K. Henry VI, 227 
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13 (Lord) enters 


into a Conſpiracy againſt K. 


between two Factions, 186. He. 
count of the Situation of Asta r. 
in that Kingdom, upon the Death 


Henry IV, 54. beheaded, 57 of K. Henry V. 221, Cc. 
——g (Lord) left Governour of France (K. of.) See Charles Lew. 
Calais, 366. ſent ro ſound the is, CFC. 


Inclinations of the Inhabitants States of France confirm the Peace 


of Kent, 370. takes Sir Si- 


with K. Henry V. I64, 185, 


mon Montfort Priſoner, aud French make a Deſcent in the Ill: 


ſends him to Calais, ibid. 
Falſtaff, a famous Commander of 
the Engliſh Army in France, 
276. defeats the French at the 


Battle of Herrings, 280 
Famine i» England and France, 
32 


Flanders, ſeveral Towns there revolt 
againſt the D. of Burgundy, 325 
Foix (E. of) an Account of him, 
216. ſends Charles VII 4 
Body of Troops, 268. retakes 
St. Sever from the Engliſh, 357 


takes Maulcon, 386 
Fougeres ſu#rprized by Surienne, 
381 


Fourmigni (Battle of) 334 
France, does not keep the Truce 
with England, 53. Traces be- 
tween England and France. See 


of Wight, 39. land in Walcs, 
58. try to aſſiſt Glendour, by: 
in vain, 64. take ſeveral Towns 
in Guienne, 65. their Offer. 
to K. Henry V. 106. dra 
together an Army to oppoſe him, 
121. defeated at the Battle 
of Azincourt, 131, &c. ſend 
Deputies to congratulate him up- 
on his Acceſſion to the Crown, 
210. defeated at the Battle of 
Crevant, 233. and Verneuil, 
246, take Beaumont, Cha- 
rite. Ivry, 242, 243. Char- 
tres, 302. Lagni, 308, Dreux, 
and Chevreuſe, 328, Eu- 
reux, Pontoiſe, 352. Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, 3 95, 396, 
Plunder Sandwich and Fowye, 


Truces. Affairs of France, 94, French Lords ſwear Allegiance 10 


ec. ſends Embaſſadors to Lon- 


don, 98. the War agaiuſt that 


Kingdom reſolved by K. Henry 
V, 114. bribes ſome Perſons 


360 
K. Henry VI. 210 
8 : 
A M, his brave Saying 10 
F-&.: Henry 12 


to kill him, 118. ſends the Gaſcons revolt againſt K. Henry 


Archbiſhop of Rheims, and o- 
thers, Ambaſſadors to K. Hen- 


ry, 145. ſtate of the Court of 
France, 149. their demands 


my 345, 
of K. Henry, 170. divided de Giac firſt Miniſter to the K. of 


IV, 17. make a Trace with 
Henry, V,. 160. are pardoned, 
187. offer to return to the K. 
of England, 


France 


—_—_—_ nw — * 
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France in the room of Louvet, 
258. does not ſend Money to 
the Conſtable as he had promiſca, 
263. ſtrangled by the Con- 
ſtable's Order, 264 
Glendour (Owen) excites the 
Welſh to a revolt, 29. takes 
the E. of March Priſoner, 30. 
ravages the Counties bordering 
upon Wales, 34. retires to 
Snowdon-Hill, 37. enters in- 
to a Conſpiracy with the E. of 
Northumberland, &@c. 43. 
makes himſelf Maſter of ſome 
Places on the Weſt oft, e Severn, 
50. takes Carmarthen, Wor- 
ceſter, 5c. 58. the Wellh be- 
in to deſert him, 71 
Gloceiter (E. of) enters into 4 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV, 19, executed, 25 
(D. of,) 168. left Regent of 
the K., 196. K. Hemy V. 


deſires he ſhould be Protector of 


the Realm during his Sou's Mi- 
nority, 198. Preſident of the 
Council, 208. his Charafler, 
222. 15 made Protector, 226. 
jealouſy between the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter aud him, 228. 
falls out with the D. of Brabant, 
248. marries Jaquelina of 
Hainault, 249. aſſerts his Pre- 
tenſions to the Dakedom of Bra- 
bant, 249. becomes Maſter of 
Hainault, 250. challenged by 
the D. of Burgundy, 252. 
quarrel between him and the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, 25 9. ac- 
Vor. V. 


criſes the Biſhop, 261. leaves 
Jaquelina, and marries Eleanor 
of Cobham, 274. et the 
Bijhop of Wincheit:r a great 
Mortification, 289. made firſt 
Counſellor to the King. 292. 
attempts to deprive the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter of his Biſſopricks 
ZOZ. cauſes his Baggage to be 
ſeized, 306. relieves Calais, 
325. over-runs Artois, Flan- 
ders and Hainault, 326. is a- 
gainſt the D. of Orleans being 
releaſed, 342. his Proteſtation 
againſt it, 343. impeaches the 
Cardinal of W incheſter of High 
Treaſon, 358, 359. his Ene- 
mies prejudice the K. againſt 
him, 360. oppoſes the Match 
between the K. and Margaret of 
Anjou, 368. 4 League formed 
againſt him, 369. bis ruin con- 
trived and determined, 370g 
371. is apprehended, ib. and 
found dead in his Bed, 373. 
his Domeſticks condemned, ibid. 
where buried, 374, *. 
Gloceſter (Dutcheſs of) accuſed 
of Witchcraft and Treaſon, 5 2. 
condemned to do Penance, and 
to perpetual Impriſonment, 3 53 
Gold by whom: firſt coined in Eng- 
land, 449 1. 
Guienne, X. Charles marches to- 
wards it, 354. becomes Maſe 


ter of it, 1555 336, 346. 
Ainault (Affairs of,) 248, 
251, 267, 272, the D. 
N of 


| of Gloceſter becomes Maſter of 
ft, 250 
Halidown-Hill (Battle of,) 38 
Harfleur taken by K. Henry V, 
118. rtaken by the French, 
310. taken by Talbot, 335. 
by the E. of Longueville, 385 
Haſtings (Lora) enters into a Con- 
ſpire? againſt K. Henry IV. 
54. beheaded, 57 
Henry IV. continues the Parlia- 
ment that was under Richard 
II. 1. fil's the vacant Poſts, 3. 
crowned and anointed, ib. pub- 
liſhes a Proclamation to ſhow his 
Title to the Crown, 5. creates 
his Sou Hemry D. of Cornwal 
Prince of Wales, Cc. 6. grants 
a General Pardon, 9. a the 


with K. Richard, 9. aſſures 
the Clergy of his Protection, and 
promiſes lo cxtirpate Hereſy, 15. 
his Propoſals to the Court of 
France, 16. affeits to make 
himſelf popular, 18. and burns 
K. Richard's Ragmans, ibid. 
Conſpiracies againſt, him, 19, 
43, 54, 66. marches into 
Scotland, 28. beſieges Edin- 
burgh, ibid. retires, ib. de- 
mands Iſabella for his Son, 33. 
marches againſt the Welſh, 34, 
37, 59. 4 Plot againſt him, 
35. Papers full of invectives 
poſted againſt him, ibid. Mar- 
ries Joanna of Navarre, 36. 
complains of a Challenge ſent him 
by the D. of Orleans, 41. falls 


Parliament what is to be. done 


. 


out with the E. of Northum- 
berland, 41, Cc. defeats the 
Male-Contenis at the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, 45. takes all 
poſſible Care to ſecure the Fideli- 
ty of the Northern Counties, 46. 
ſummons the E. of Nonhum- 
berland, ro appear before him, 
ibid. is denied Money by the 
Nobles and Clergy 54. cauſes 
ſeveral Loras that had conſpired 
againſt him to be beheaded, 57. 
keeps the Parliament aſſembled 
till they grant him Money, 60. 
carries on a ſecret Negotiation 
in England to have the E. o 
Northumberland delivered t5 
him, 62. is like to be taken by 
Pyrates, 65. goes to York, and 


puni ſbe. thoſe that had rebelled 


againſt him, 68. orders a Flect 
% be fitted out againſt the 
French Rebels, 68. orders þb 

a Proclamation all his Subjeti, 
to acknowledge Alexander V. 
for Pope, 70. begins to break 
upon the Parliamem's Privile- 
ges, 7 I, demands a Subſidy, 72. 
rejetts three Petitions preſented 
by the Houſe of Commons again(} 
the Clergy, 72, 73. obtains a 
Subſidy by a kind of Force, 74. 
forms a Deſign of marrying the 
Prince of Wales with one of the 
D. of Burgundy's Daug hiers, 
76. ſends the D. of Burgundy 
a conſiderable Number of Troops, 
77. Treaty berween him and 
the Orleans Faction, 79. en- 


19 


. 


Joys a profound Peace, and af- 
fetts Popularity, 8 1. is ſeized 
with a dangerous Diſtemper, 83. 
takes the Croſs to go to Jerula- 
lem, 84. abvays kept his Crown 
on his Pillow, ibid. his laſt 
Inſtructions 10 his Son, 84. dies, 
85. his Character, ibid. his 
Iſue, 8 


Henry V. his Character, 89. cre- 


ated Prince of Wales, D. of 
Cornwal, E. of Cheſter, 6. 


dle feats the Wellh twice, 53. 
is preſeat at the burning of A 
Lolla:d, 74. his Extravagan- 
cies, 82. the cauſe of it, 80. 
gives a Fudge a Blow on the 
Face, for which he is impriſ0n- 
ed, ibid. the K. grows ſuſpici- 
ous of him, ibid. wvindicates 
himſe f, 83. is proclaimed N. 
90. and crown'd, 91. diſ- 
miſſes his old Companions, ibid. 
promiſes the Clergy to proſecute 
the Lollards, 92. removes K. 
Richard's Bod) to Weitminiter, 
ibid. orders Sir John Oldcai- 
tle to be apprehend d and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 93. iſſaes 
a Proclamation forbidding the 
Lollards to hold any /eetivgs, 
ibid. ſends Embaſſaaors to Pa- 
ris, 97, 104. is told that Sir 

ohn Oldcaſtle was at the 
Head of 20,000 Lollaids, 101. 

oes and attach them, bid. de- 


mands the re-eſtabli ſſent of 


the Treaty of Bretigny, 104+ 
reſolves upon the War with 
Vol. V. 


France, 108, 114. Calis 4 
Parliament at Leiceſter, 109. 
embarks his Troops for France, 
118. 4 Plot againſt him, 118. 
ſets Sail, 120, lands at Har- 
fleur, woaich he takes and peo- 
ples with Engiilh, ibid. at= 
tempts to retire to Calais, 122. 
the iil State of his Army, ibid. 
paſſes the Somme, 124. de- 
feats the French at the Battle of 
Azincourt, 124=-133. kills 
his Priſoners, and Why, 132. 
marc hes to Calais, and returns 
to England, 134. all Parties 
in France, ſeek his Alliance, 
136. tries to get the D. of Bur- 
gundy 70 his Side, 137. Me— 
gotiations between them, 141. 
agree upon an Intervie at Ca- 
lars, 142. gors to Calaie, 145. 
the D. does him Homa ze, 144. 
pawns his Crown, Feweis, &c. 
148. prepares to renew the 
War with France, ibid. bis 
w.ty of raiſing an Army, ibid. 
ſets Sail for France, and lands 
at Tonque, hich he takes, 154. 
as alſo Caen, Bayeux, Alen- 
ſon, &. 154, 155. Falaiſe, 
156. Cherbourg, 158. Ronan, 
164. Poatoiſe, 173. Sens, 
181. Melun, 184. Dreux, 
193. the Giſcons make 4 
Truce with him, 160. his In- 
ſtructions to his Ambaſſadors, 
162. hath an [aterview with 
the K. of France, 168. his 
Demanas as the Conference of 
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Meulant, 169. grants the Pa- 
riſians 4 Jruce, 175. claims 
the Crown f France, 176. the 
Preliminary Article he propoſed 


for a Peace, ibid. Treaty be- 


teen him and the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 178. coins a ne ſort 
of Moncy, and takes the Title of 
R. of France, 179, berrotheth 
the Princeſs Catharine, 179. 
married to her, 183. makes 
bis Entry into Paris, 184. re— 
turns to England, 167. calls 
a Parliament and 44 a Pro- 
egreſs into ſeveral Counties, 188. 
iſſues out a Proclamation againſt 
the Pope's Proviftions, ibid. 
lays before the Parliament 4 
State of the Revenues and Char- 
ges of the Crown, 189. re- 
turns to Paris, 193. marches 
againſt the Dauphin, ibid. re- 
turns to Paris, 194. projects 
Matches for his Bros bers, 195. 
Coins a new Miene) ia Trance, 
196. falls ſick, 197. goes 
to Vincennes, ibid. his dying 
Speech, ibid. his Firmueſs at 
the Approach of Death, 198. 
declares he dejizned to go to Je- 
ruſalem, ibid. dies, ibid. his 
Character, 199, Cc. his I 
ſue, 206. his Statue, 198, a. 


Henry (afterwards Henry VI,) 


Prince born. 194. proclaimed 
K. of England, and Heir of 
France, 208, proclaimed K. 
of France at Paris, 209. his 


Poſſeſſions in France, 213. 


LI A 


crowned at London, 292. goes 
to France and is crown'd at Pa- 
ris, 297. returns to England, 
304. beſtows the Earldom of 
Bulloin pox the Lord Beau- 
mont, and Flanders upon the D. 
of Gloceſter, 325. his Cha- 
rater, 341. Conventions be- 
teen him and the D. of Bre- 
tagne, 348. the E. of Armag- 
nac offers him his Daughter, 
357. the Match put by, 3 64. 
of a narrow Genius, 361. 1s 
ſet on againſt the D. of Gloce!- 
ter, ibid. a Marriage propo- 
ſed between him and Margarct 
of Anjou, 366. ſolemnized 


by Proxy at Tours, 369. he. 


makes new Creations, 3 68. 
minds nothing but his Devotions, 
377. ſome have made him 4 
Saint, ibid. ſends the D. of 
Suffolk to the Tower, 389. 
marches againſt Jack Cade, 92. 
returns to London, ibid. vc 
tires to Kenelwortn-Caſile, ib. 
{ends Orders to the Sheriffs of 
Wales, cc. to hinder the D. 
of York's Landing from Ireland, 


397. ſenas the D. of York 4 


mild Anſwer, 3 99. goes out to 
meet him, 400. ſends two Bi- 
Hops to him to know why he had 
taken Arms, 401. ſeized with 
a dangerous fit of Sickneſs, 407 
his Son Edward born, ibid. re- 


fumes his Authority, 413. takes 


from the D. of York the Go- 
vernment of Calais, and makes 


himſelf 


} 
4 
, 
r 
£ 
i 
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H 
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himſelf Governour, 414. his 
Army defeated at the firſt Battle 
of St. Albans, 415. falls into 
the Hands of the D.of York, 
416. is conducted to St. Al- 
bans, ibid. diſmiſſes the D. of 
York from his Protectorſhip, 
418. carried by the Qucen to 
Coventry, 419. little eſteem— 
ed by his Subjects, 421. de- 
fires the D. of York and his 
Fri-nds to repair to London, 
422. bis Troops defeated by 
ihe E. of Salisbury, 425. 
marches ag ainſi the D. of Vork, 
426, Cc. iſſues out a Procla- 
mation offering the AMiale- con- 
rents Pardon, 427. defeated 
at Northampton, 432. and 
rahen Priſoner, 433. Condact- 
ed to London, ibid. ackrows 
ledges the D. of Yoik ana his 
Aahcrents for good Subjecs, 
434. it is decreea that he ſhould 
enjoy the Crown aurins Life, 
37. orders the Queen to re- 
pair to him. 436. freed by her, 
444. the End of his Reign, 
447. bis Character, ih. cau- 
ſes of the decay of the Engliſh 
Aſſairs in this Reign, 4.48 
Hepborne (Sir Patrick) General 
of the Scots, ſlain; 28. his 


Son ſlain, 37 
Heralds, an Account of them, 
2090, u. 


Hereticks, Statute againſt them, 
32. when firſt burnt in Eng- 
land, 33 


Herrtngs (Battle of,) 279 
Holand (John) E. of Hunting- 


ton, created D. of Excter, 368 


Hotſpur (Henry) enters into 4 


Conſpiracy again ſt K. Henty IV, 
43. 25 [lainz, 4 


3 
Humphrey. See D. of Gloceſter. 
Humphrey E. of Stafford, crea- 


ted D. of Buckipgham, 368 


—_ 


Ames Prince of Scotland, (af- 


terwards james I.) ſeized and 
carfined to the Tower of London, 
64, 190, 71s ſet at Liberty, 
192. goes along with K. Hen» 
ry V, to France, 193. ii ſet at 
T.iberty, 240. marries Joanna 


of Somerſet, ibid. murdered 
in his Bed, 327 


James II. X. of Scotland, 3 27. 


beſieges Roxborgugh, 3 74. kil- 
led, ibid. 


J:mes III. X. of Scotland, ibid. 
aquclina of Hainault ſtood God- 


mother to Prince Henry, aſter- 
wards Henry VI, 194. ar 
Account of her, ibid. married 
to the D. of Brabant, 249. 
brought by ſome Engliſh Knights 
to London, ibid. Married to 
the D. of Gloceſter, ib. comes 
to Hainault, 250, delivered 
up to the D. of Burgundy, 267. 
eſcapes, and retires to es 
26 


Jaquelina of Luxemburg married 


to the D. of Bedford, 310. 


marries again to Sir Richard 


Woodville, 327 
In- 
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Bedford, Burgundy, Bretagne, 
and E. of Richn:ond, 230 


Joanna of Navarre married to K. 


Henry IV, 36. arrives in 
England, and is crown'd, 39. 
dies, 326 
Joan of Arc, a large Accouut of 
her, 281, Cc. A Diſſertation 
upon her, 450, &c. marches 
with a Convoy to Orleans, 283. 
tahes four of the Engliſh Forts, 
ibid. is for retiring after the 
King's Coronation at Rheims, 
288. wounded at a Shirmifſſ 
near Paris, 294. goes to re. 
lieve Compicgne, 298. makes 
a Sally, and is taken Priſoner, 
ibid. delivered to the D. of Bed- 
ford, 299. condemned io per- 
petual Impriſoument, and after 
Wards to be burnt, 301 
Ireland. A Rebellion there, quel- 
led by the D. of York, 386 
Iſabella, Widow of K. Richard 
II. demanded: by the D. of 
Orleans, Berry, Cc. 33. is 
ſent back, ibid. the French 
demand her Portion, 39, 41 
Iſabella Queen of France, ſent a- 
way Priſoner to Tours, 153. 
her great hatred tothe Dauphin 
her Son, ibid. joins with the 
D. of Burgundy, 155. is by 
him carried off to Troye, ibid. 
ſtyles her ſelf Regent, ibid. en- 
ters Paris, 159. dies, 319 


Ivry taken by the French, 243. 


ND EX; 


Innocent VII, made Pope, 52 
Interview between the Dulles o 


retaken by the Engliſh, 244 
K 


1 Emp (John) Archbiſhop of 
Vork, devoted to the Cardi- 
ainal of Wincheſter, 361. 
made Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry. dies, 347. built the Di- 
vinity-School at Oxford, and 
Paul's Croſs, 449. . 
Kent, A Sedition there, 3 89. In. 
habitants of that County ſide with 
the D. of York, &c. 396. in- 
vite over the E. of Warwick 
and the reſt of the Vorkiſts, 430 
(E. of, commands a Flect 4- 
ainſt the French Pyrates, 68. 
is lain, od, 
Kings at Arms, an Account of 


them, 2 90, u. 
King's College, by whom founded, 
4495 *. 


Kiriel (Sir Thomas) commanas 
a Supply of Engliſh Troops, 394. 
marches towards Caen, ib. de- 
feated at the Battle of Fourmig- 
ni, ibid. beheaded, 384 

Knolls (Sir Robert) carbs the 


Gaſcons, 17. dies, 65 
© 

Agni taken by the French, 

| 308 


Lancaſter (Hoxſe of) Succeſſion of 


the Crown ſettled upon it, 9. 
Wars between the Houſes of Lon- 
caſter and York, 407 


(Thomas f) madeHigh Stew 
ard, 


d 

Legates (the Pope's) ſent into 
France to make an Agreement 
between 


Le 


L. 


ö 


between the Factions there, 158 
Lelingham, Negotiations there be- 
tween the Courts of England 
and France, 16, 38, 41, 98 
Lewis the Dauphin, born 237. 
marries Margaret of Scotland, 
226. taxes the Caſile of Mon- 
tereau, 331. joins ina League 
agaiaſt the K. his Father, 349. 
raiſes the Blockade of Dieppe, 
362. his Father ſuſpicions of 
him, ibid. drives the E. of 
Armagnac ont of his Territories, 
363. takes him Priſoner by 
Treachery, 364. becomes Ma— 
ſter of Rovergne, ibid. ade 


N. of Fran ce; 


274 
L'Ifle-Adam takes Paris, 322. 


tern to pieces by the Populace of 
Bruges, 226 
Lollards diy increaſed, 15. when 
firſt burnt in England, z 3. make 
a great Progreſs, at which the 
Clergy is alarm'd, 70. the Com- 
ons preſent a Petition in favour 
of them, 7%. on? burut, 74. 
K. Henry V. promiſes the 
Clergy to perſecute them. 92. 
continue their Meetings notwith- 
ſtanding the Proclamation, 101 
perſecated, 102 
London ſluts its Gates againſt the 
D. of York, 400. a Sedition 
there, 418 
Londoners, Quarrelberween them 


and [ome of Jack Cade's Soldi- . 


ers, 393 
Lorrain (War of) 202 


Lovelace (Lord) cauſe of the D. 


of Warwick'e 7-7 


| - 14 
Louvet, bis Charaticr, 120. is 
removed from o ef 
France by the Con[:av.c 3 Means, 
258. 
M 
N Acon taken by the Eng- 
IS! liſh, 23 


Main conquered by the E. of Salle 
bury, 248. delivered up to 
Charles of Anjou, 380 

Man (I/le of) granted to the E. 
of Northumberland, 3. taken 
jrom him. 46 

Manuel Palæologus. See Con- 
ſtantinople. | 

March (E. of.) See Mortimer, 
Dunbar, Cc. 

(E. of,) the D. of York's 
eldeſt Son, flies ro Calais, 368. 
Joes to meet the Queen, with a 
Deſign to give her Battle, 429. 
defeats the King's Ariny at 
Northampton, 430. reſolves 
to revenge the Death of his Fa- 
ther, 442. defeats the E. of 
Pembroke, 443. enters London 
445. his Friends reſolve to 
place him on the Throne, ibid. 
his extraordinary Eleflion, 446. 
the Crown adjuaged to him, ib. 
proclaimed K. under the Name 
of EDWARD IV. 447 

Margaret of Anjou: Amarriage 
propoſed between her and K. 
Henry VI. 426. which is ſo- 
lemnized at I ours, 429. comes 
to England, and is crowned, 
ibid. ſtirs up the Cardinal of 
| Win- 
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Wincheſter and Aarquiſi of 


Suffolk to deſtroy the D. of Glo- 
ceſter, 371. which draws upon 
ber a publick Odium, 374. e- 
very wherehaicd, 377. tries in 
vainto adjourn a Parliament at 

Leiceſter, 387. gets it adjour- 

ned there, 389. ſends the D. of 
Somerſet 1500 Men, 394. 
brought to Bed of a Son, 407. 
tries to diſappoint the D. of 
York's Deſigns, 417. takes the 
K. to Coventry, 419. tries to 
intrap the D. of York, &cc. ib. 

outwardly reconciled to hin, 42 1 

tries in vain to prevent the Ad- 
mittance of the AMlale contents 
in London, 43 1. aſſembles her 
Troops, and marches towards 
London, ibid. defeated at 
Northampton, 430. flies ro 
Durham, 43 1. vetires into 
Wales, ibid. rakes refuge in 
Scotland, ibid. draus together 
an Army in the North, 439. 
defeats the D. of York at Wake- 
field, 440. marches againſt the 
E. of March, 443. defeats the 
E. of Warwick, 444. frees the 
K. ibid. her Troops plunder St. 
Albans. ibid. demands Provi- 
frons of the Aagpor of London, 
ibid. retires into the North of 
England, 445 

Martin V. (Pope) tries to unite 
the two Fattions in France, 158, 
annuls the Marriage of Jaque- 
lina with the D. of Glouceſter, 


273 


Mary, Queen of France, her Cha- 
racler, 220 
Matlacre of Paris, 159 
Maudlin et up for X. Richaid, 
20. taken and hanged, 25 
Meaux befieged, 194. and takes, 
195» 333 

Merks (Thomas:) See Biſh 
of Carliſle. 

Mculznt, a Conference there, 168. 
taken by the French, 228. re- 
taken by the Engliſh, 229. 

Milan (D. of) ſends Charles 
VII. an Aid, 235 

Montargis (Battle of) 266. ta- 


ken by the Englith, 302. by | 


the French, zog. delivered up 


tothe French, 232 
Montmorency ( Marſhal de 
lands in Wales, 58 


Morgan (Philip) /ext by K. Hen- 
ry V. Ambaſſador into France, 
141 

Mortimer (Edmund) E. 6 
March, retires to Wigmore, 2. 
taken Priſoner by Glendour, 
30. Jajns in a Conſpiracy again, 

X. Henry IV. 43. diſcovers a 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry V. 
LI. made Governoar of Ireland, 
238. dlies, 250 
His Children confined at 
Windior, 52, carried away 
from thence, ibid. 


Mortimer (Sir John) accuſed of |] 
deſigning to cauſe an Inſurretti- 
on in Wales, 250. is executed, 


| ibid. 
Mowbray (Thomas) enters in- 


ro 


Wl — 


III UU 


to a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV. 54. beheaded, 57 
— (John) E. Marſhal, re- 
ftored to the Title of 
Norfolk, 262. /ides with the 
D. of TR 398. 


Arbonne ( Viſcount of ) 
forces E. Dow glaſs to fight 
againſt the Engliſh, 246. killed, 


247. his Body hung on a Gib- 


ber, ibid. 
Nevil (Ralph) E. of Welt- 
moreland made E. Marſhal 3. 
ſeizes by Fraud the Heads of a 


Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV. | 6 


Salisbury. 
New-College, by whom — 
Nisbet, the Scots defeated there, 3 a 
Norfolk, (D. of.) See Mow- 
bray. | 
Normandy, an Inſurrection there, 
309. the French driven out 


thence, 3 24. ail conquered by 


Charles VIL. 455 
Northampton (Battle of) 430 
Northumberland (E. ef.) See 

Percy. | 
—— (E. of) Hotſpur's Son, 

[lain at the firſt Battle of St. 

Albans, 415 

O. 


Ldcaſtle, (Sir John) the 
() Clergy reſolve to proſecute 
im, 92. is apprehended, com- 
mitted to the Tower, and con- 


Vor. V. 


D. of 


5 
( Richard.) See E. of 


demned, 93. eſcapes, ib. burnt 


jor Fi. 157 
Oriflamb, I 


O 
Orleans beſieged by the Engliſh, 
277. the Siege of it raiſed, 284 
— — ( D. f) challenges X. 
Henry IV. 4o. befieges Bourg 
and Playe, 53, 65. murdered, 


66 


-----=- ( Dutcheſs of) demands 
Fuſtice for the Death of her 
Husband, 75. dies for Grief, 

6 


Orleans (D. of) an Account of 


him, 218. offers to mediate a 
Peace with France, 3 11. but 
endeavours only to impoſe upon 
the Engliſh, 313. /ers on foot 
a new Negotiation between the 
Kings of England and France, 
331. procures his Liberty, 341. 
347. and upon what Terms, 
346. enters into 4 League a= 
gainſt K. Charles, 353 
Orleans (Baſtard of) gets a Con- 
voy into Orleans, 308. ſtops the 
Progreſs of the Engliſh, 349. 
created E. of Dunois, 358. 
and E. of Longueville, 384 
Orleans- Faction, 77. apply to K. 
Henry IV. for aid, 78. come 
near Paris, 97 
Orleans (Maid of.) See Joan 
of Arc. 
Oriay, taben by the Engliſh, 23 2 
Owen Glendour : See Glendour. 
Oxford Library, by whom firſt 
founded, 375 Fo 
. the Divinity School there, 
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by whom built, 389. . 
Oxſord (Counteſs of) enters into 
a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV. 48 
P. 

Ardon, a general one granted 

by K. Henry IV. 9 

Paris (Maſſacre of ) 159 


Pariſians make an Agreement with 
K. Hemy V. 175. obtain 4 
Truce, ibid. 

Parliament continued by K. Henry 
IV. 2. the cruel Parliament, 
14. the illiterate, 50. one at 
Leiceſter, 109, 188. at Sr. 
Edmundsbury, 371 

Parliament confirms the Peace of 
Troye, 189. preſents the King 
a Petition, ibid. denies K. Hen- 
ry IV. Money, 60. condemns 
the Queen's and D. of Somer- 
ſet's Management, 416 

Parliaments did not uſe to be [0 
frequently prorogued as they are 
u$0Wz 15 

Parliament (Acts of ) 7, 9, Go. 

See Acts. | 

Patay (Battle of) 286, 287. 


'Paul's Croſ5,by whom built, 44.9 u. 


St. Pol (F. of.) See Valeran, 
Pembroke (E. of.) See Jaſper 
Tudor. 


| Peicy (Henry) E. of Northum- 


berland made High- Conſta- 
ble, z. hath a Grant of the Iſle 
of Man, ibid. defeats the Scots, 
28, 37. Falls out with K. Hen- 
52 and forms à Project of de- 


 Thronivg him, 41. &C, preſſes 


4 


. 


the King to redeem Mort imer, 
43. is pardoned by the King, 46. 
enters into 4 Conſpiracy againſi 
him, 54. flies to Berwick, 57. 
retires to Scotland, 58. and to 
Wales, 62. enters into a freſſ 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 


66. defeated and ſlain, 68 


Piſa (Council of) 70 
Plague at London, 64. in Eng- 
land, 332 


Plimouth (Inhabitants ef) fit ont 
4 Fleet, and ravage ſome Parts 
of Bretagne, 4d 

Pole (John dela) burns the Sub- 
urbs of Angers, 236. defeated 
at the Battle of Gravelle, ibid. 
by whom introduced to Court, 
361. appointed Head of an Em- 
baſſy to France, 365. begs to be 
ſecured againſt all After-recho- 

 nings, 366. propoſes a Mar- 
riage between K. Henry VI. 
and Margaret of Anjou, ibid. 
promiſes upon Conſideration of 
that Match to deliver Maine 13 
Charles of Anjou, 3 68. returns 
to England, ibid. created Ma- 
quiſs of Suffolk, ibid. the Par- 
liament returns him public 
Thanks, 3 70. contrives the Ru- 
in of the D. of Glouceſter. ib. 
the People murmur againſt him, 
376 juſtifies himſelf before the 
King, ibid. and obtains 4 Diſ- 
charge, ibid. univerſally hated, 
377. made D. of Suffolk 379. 
complaints of the People againſt 
him, 3 86. impeached by the 
| Houſe 


Wo Fawn A 


11ND 


Houſe o Commons, 3 88. ſent 
to the Tower, 389. releaſed, 
ibid. baniſhed for five Tears, 
390. taken in his Paſſage to 
France, and beheaded, ibid. 
here buried, ibid. u. 

— ( his Dutcheſs) Chaucer's 
Daughter, where buricd, ib. u. 

Pontoiſe raken by the Engliſh, 
z 28. by the French, 350, 352 

Pontorſon beſieged and taken, 268, 

271 

Pope: See Martin, Innocent, 
Eugenius. 

Printing, when firſt found out, 
449. . when and by whom 
brought to England, ibid. 

Proviſions of the Popes; a Pro- 


clamation iſſued out againſt 


Pyers (Sir Thomas) murders , 


K. Richard IT. 25 
Q. 


Utcen's- College, Cambridge, 
Q by whom founded, 449. u. 
R 


Atcliffe (Sir John) com- 
mand a Boa of Engliſh 
Troops in France, 290 
RICHARD King,) his Ad- 
viſers and Favourites inquired 
after, 8. the extraordinary Sen- 
rence that was paſſed upon him, 
I3 his tragical Death, 25. Ru- 
monrs ſpread of his being alive, 
35+ 44» 48, 64. his Body re- 
moved to Weſtminſter, 92. 
Richmond (E. of) Account 


of the State of his Affairs upon 


the Death of K. Henry V. 214 
Vo k. V. 


— — ſ— 


marries Margaret, eldeſt Siſter 
of the D. of Burgundy, 230. 
deſires to command the Engliſh 
Army, 238. the Command of 
the French Army committed to 
him, 254. is made Conſtable of 
France, and upon what Cond 
tions, ibid. retires from Court, 
but ſoon returns, 258. levies 
an Army, ad takes Pontorſon, 
262, 263. beſieges St. James 
de B-uvron, where he is de- 
feated, 363. cauſes de Giac to 
be ſtrangled, and the Camus de 
Beaulieu zo be aſſaſſinated, 2 64. 
the King is High incenſed As 
ainſt him, ibid. withdraws in 

2 Diſguſt, 268. brings the King 
a Body of Troops, 286. takes 
Evreux, and threatens all Nor- 
mandy, 293. cauſes la Tri- 
mouille to be impriſoned, 308, 
makes a ſeparate Peace with the 
D. of Burgundy, 314. takes 
Paris, 322. and Meaux, 333. 
beſieges Avranche, 335 
Roan beſieged, 161. and taken 
164. retaken by the French, 


385 

Robert III. X. of Scotland, ſends 
his ſecond Son to the Court o 

France, to be educated there, 63 . 


dies, | 1 
Rocheſter- Bridge, by whom built, 
65 


Rokesby (Sir Thomas) raiſes 
Troops againſt the E. of North- 
umberland, and defeats him. 
&c. 67. 


Role, White and Red, Diſtinctions 
of 
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1 —— (E. of ) i. e. Nevil, ſides 


8 Sandwich plunderedby the French, 


York, 347 
Roxborough beſieged by the Scors, 
Rue zaken by the French, The 


8. 
Alisbury (E. of) impriſoned, 
9. enters into 4 Conſpiracy a- 


4 X. Henry IV. 19. be- 
aded, 2 


N 4 
— - (E. ef) beſieges Mon- 


taigu, and raket it, 231, 233. 
takes Vertus, Sezanne, Eper- 
nay, &c. ibid. Crevant, 232. 
conquers Maine, 248, goes in- 
to France with an Army, 276. 
marches towaras the Lowe, and 
reſolves to beſiege Orleans, 277. 
Cauſes o Fortis to be built round 
it, ibid. ſlain, 279 


with the D. of Vork, 399. his 
Character, 410. admitted into 
the Council, 411. the great 
Seal given to him, 412. admit- 
ted into the Council, 2 3. with- 
draus to York, ibid. marches 
#0 London with an Army, 425. 
defeats the King's Troops, ibid. 


Joins the D. of York, 426. de- 


ferted by his Troops, flies to Ca- 
his, 427, 428. publiſhes a Ma- 
wifeſto, 432. arrives at Sand- 
wich, and is let into London, 
433+ taken Priſoner at the Bat- 


tle of Wakefield, and beheaded, 


190. u. 


380 


44s . 


| IN D E X. 
ef the Houſes of Lancaſter and 


Sawtre ( Vrilliam ) the firſt that 
was burnt in England for He- 


reſy, 33. 
Say [ Lord) High-Treaſarer, be- 
headed by Jack Cade, 392 


Scales (Lord) ſent by the Queen 
to hinder the Malecontents from 
being admitted into London, 
43 f. ſhuts himſelf in the Tow- 
er, ibid. orders the Tower-Can- 
non to play againſt the City, ib. 

Schiſm wpon account of the Popes, 

69. 

Scotland,cauſe of the Mar between 
that Kingdom and England, 27. 
Affairs of Scotland, 63, 191. 
the Engliſh ra vage ſeveral Parts 
of it, 75. falls out with Eng- 
land, 333 

(K. ef.) See James Stu- 
art. 


Scots take Werk Caſtle, 17. in- 


vade England, 28. 37. ſend 
Charles VII. an Aid, 237. in- 
vade the Northern Counties of 
England, 360 
Scroop (Henry) Lord Treaſ#u- 
rer, enters into 4 Conſpiracy a- 
94 K. Henry V. 118. be- 
eaded, 119 
Scroop (Richard,) See Arch- 
biſhop of York, 
Serlo reports that K. Richard is 
alive, 48. bang'd, 49. 
Sheriffs, take the Liberty of return- 
ing ſuch Repreſentatives as had 
not a Majority of Votes, 71. 


Shrewsbury- Parliament, the Pro- 
ceedings of it repealed, 7 
1 Shrewl- 


0D. A 


Shrewsbury- Fight, 45 
Shrewsbury (E. of.) See Tal- 
bot. 
— (EF, of) his Son, ſlain at 
the Battle of Northampton, 
Sicily (K. of) declare: ack 
D. of Burgundy, 99. poyſoxs 
the Dauphin, 143. dies, ibid. 
— (XK. of) i. e. D. of An- 
jou, an Account of him, 216. 
joins the (K. of) France, 287 
— (Q. of ) See Violante. 
Sigifmund (Emperor) comes to 
Paris, 138. 70 England, 139, 
gets the Kings of England and 
France to conſent to 4 Truce, ib. 
ſigns a Treaty of perpetual Alli- 
ance with K. Henry V. 144. 
inſtalled Knight of the Garter, 


145 u. 
Snowdon- hill, Glendour rerrres 
thither, 3 7 


Somerlet (D. f) viz. John, 
dies, 279 
— — (D. of ) Edmund, ra- 
vages part of Normandy, 363 
made Regent of France, 379. 
ſurrenders Roan to the French, 
385. comes to England, 395. 
is ſent tothe Tower, and his 
Palace is plundered, 395. re- 
leaſed and made Prime Miniſ- 
ter, ib. the D. of York comes 
and accuſes him, 402. ſent to 
the Tower, 412. the Govern- 
ment of Calais is taken from him, 
ibid. releaſed 413. ſlain at the 
firſt Battle of St. Albans, 415 


——- (D. of) 421. goes to take 
Poſſeſſion of his Government of 
Calais, 428. repulſed by the 
Garriſon, ibid. the Queen ſends 
him Supplies, which are by the 
E. of Warwick carried to Ca- 
lais, 429. made Commander of 
the Queen's Forces, 430. flies 
to Durham, 433 

Stafford (Lord) killed at the firſt 
Battle of St. Albant, 415. 

(John) made Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 369 

Statutes relating tothe Church, zo. 
againſt Proviſots, renewed, 3 1. 
of Premunire, ibid. again 

| Hereticks, 32. againſt the Lol- 
lards, 109 

Stuart (Robert) King of Scot- 
land, 27. ſends Ambaſſadors to 
demand the E. of March, and 
proclaims War againſt England, 

28 

— (Mordec) Regent of Scot- 

land, 139 

Sublidies granted to K. Henry IV. 


"2. one that was not to be re- 


corded. 48 
--=--granted 10 R. Henry V. 1149 
148, 189. 


=-=--fo K. Henry VI. 239, 370 
Suffolk (F. of) ſurprized in 
Mans, 267. rakes Laval, 268. 
made Priſoner in Gergeau, 285 


-C. of) See John de la 
Pole. 


Surienne /#rprizes Fougeres, 381 
Surry (D. of) enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy ag ainſt K. Henry IV. 
19 
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19. beheaded, 24 Tartas beſieged by the Engliſßd, 1 
Sword- Lancaſter, 2 254+ relieved by K. Charles, T 
g of” 


57. 
Albot relieves the D. of Tax raiſed by Henry IV. 6 the 
Suffolk, and drives the Marriage Dowry of his Daug h- 
French out of Mans, 268. takes ter, 35 
Laval, ibid. taken Priſoner, Toulongcon made Priſoner by 
2 87. exchanged for Xaintrailles, Treachery, 236. exchanged for 
305. arrives in France, aud Stuart, ibid. 
tales ſeveral places, 3 15. tages Tours, the Kings of England and 
Pontoiſe, 328. relieves Cro- France treat there about a Truce, 
toy, 329. takes Tancarville, | 265 
330. throws Succours into Treaſon, to what confined, 8 
Meaux, 3 34. relieves A vranche, Treaty of Troye, 179, &c. 
ib'd. rakes Herflcur, 335. Trimouille (la) great Favourite 
throws Succours into Pontoile, of Charles VII. 270. an at- 
3 50. ſent to France with an tempt upon his Life, ibid, a Ci- 
Army, 357. created E. of wil War upon his Account, ibid. \ 
Shrewsbury, ibid. rakes the is ſeized and committed to Pri- 
Caſtie of Conches, and other ſon, 308. dcfeats a Confedera- 
Places, 358. goes to England cy againſt K. Charles VII. 394 


for Reinforcements lefr in Hoſ- Troye (Treaty of) 179, &c. 

rage for the Payment of 50,000 Truces between England and 

Crowns of Gold to the K. of France, 98. 147. confirmed, 

France, 385. releaſed, 386. 27, 39. prolonged, 75» I 17 * 
ent iuio Fance to reduce Guien- 178, 369, 370, 375, 381. \ 

ne, 404. retakes ſeveral Places, one at Tours, 3 66. for Poitou 

ibid. goes and attacks the French aud Guienne, 69 \ 

Army, 405. defeated and ſlain.— between England and Scot- 


406 land, 28. 49, 241, zoo, 333» 
— (Sir John) is flain, ibid. 366, 383, 427 


===-=-. See E. of Shrewsbury. between England and Caſ- a 
Tannegui du Chatel his Charac- tile, oO 
ter, 220. attempts to relieve between England and Bre- \ 
Montaigu, 231. ſent to make tagne, 66. prolonged, 71, 75 \ 
the E. of Richmont an offer .- between England and Bur- 
of being Conſtable of France, gundy, 362, prolonged, 375 
254. 4 K. Charles leave obo the D. of Glouceſter and 
retire from Court, 257 . Brabant, 252 


F 


between K. Charles and the 
D. of Burgundy, 238 
Tudor (Owen) marries Queen 
Catharine, Widow of Henry V. 
326. is ſent to the Tower af- 
ter her Death, ibid. his Iſſue, 
327. from him was deſcended 
Henry VII, ibid. 
— (Edmund) created E. of 
Richmond, 327. marries 
Margaret the D. of Somerlet's 
Daughter, ibid. 
—— (Jaſper) created E. of Pem- 
broke, 327. defeated by the 
E. of March, 443 
—— - (Owen) beheaded, 3 27, 


443 
V. 


Aleran, E. of St. Pol, 
makes a deſcent in the Iſle 
of Wight, 39. attempts 10 
ſeize the Caſtle of Merck, 53. 
beſieges Brane, 253. ſucceeds 
his Brother in the Dukedom of 
Brabant, 
Valery taken by the Engliſh, 228 
Vendome (E. of) an Account of 
him, 219 
Verneuil ſarrenders to the French, 


2.44. retaken ty the Engliſh, 


246 


Verneuil (Battle of,) 244 
Violante Queen of Sicily, her Cha- 
rater, 120 
Viſconti. See D. of Milan. 
Viſcount; ho was the firſt in 
England, 433z *. 


V 
Ake field (Battle of,) 38 f 
Wars between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, 395 
Foe 
Warwick (E. of.) See Beauchamp, 
—---Henry de Beauchamp cre- 
ated E. of Warwick, 365. con- 
teſts between him and the D. of 
Buckingham abort Precedency, 
ib. x. 
Warwick (E. 72 wiz, Nevil. 
bis Charafler, 410. admitted 
into the Comncil, 411. defeats 
the King's Troops at the firſt Bate 
tie of St. Albans, 415. goes 
10 Calais, 420. admitted into 
the Council, 42 2. withdranys 
to Calais, ibid. eis in his 
Paſſage upon ſome foreign Ships, 
ibid. returns to England ro 
juſtify what he had done, 424. 
a Quarrel between his and the 
King's Servants, ibid. is at- 
tacked, and narrowly eſcapes, ib. 
ordered ta be ſeized, ib. takes 
Meaſures with his Father, and 
the D. of York, ibid. returns 
to Calais, 425. joins the D. 
of York, 426, deſerted by his 
. Troops, flies to Calais, 427, 
428, goes to Ireland zo conſiele 
_ with the D. of York, 429. de- 
fears the King's Army at Nor- 
thampton, 430. goes out 70 
fight the Queen, 443. tis de- 
feated, 444. 
Welſh revolt under Glendour, 29, 
Sc. defeated tuice by Prince 
Henry, 


Henry, 53. begin to ſtir, 208. 
Werk- Caſtle talen by the Scots, 
17 

Weſtmoreland (E. of.) See Nevil. 
Whirtington (Richard) an Ac- 
count of him, 86 
Wickliff's Books condemned, 70 
William of Wickham, an As- 
count of him, 86, u. 
Wincheſter (Biſbop of) ſtood God- 
father to Prince Henry, after- 
wards Henry VI, 194. enters 
into a Confedtracy againſt the 
D. of Gloceſter, 227. made 
one of the Governours to K. 
Henry VI. 227. his Charac= 
ter, ibid. gealouſyberween the 
D. of Glouceſter and him, 2 28. 
quarrel between them, 259, 
deſires the D. of Bedford ro 
come to England, 260. Arti- 
cles exhibited againſt him by the 
D. of Gloceiter, 261. is ac- 
quitted. 2.62. the Great Seal 
raken from him, ibid. the D. 
of Bedford carries him along 
with him into France, ib. made 
Cardinal, 268. ſtiled the Car- 
dinal of England, ibid. the 
D. of Glouceſter gives him a 
great Mortification, 288. 58 
made the Pope's Legate for Ger- 
many, and General of a Cruſa- 
do againſt the Bohemians, ibid. 
petitions leave topubliſh the Cru- 
1ado in England, 289. engages 
ro ſerve ſome Time in France 
with the Troops he had raiſed 
for the Crulado, 290. re: 
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ceives another AMortification 
from the D. of Gloceſter, 3 00. 
comes to England ro vindicate 
himſelf, 306. his Credit in- 
creaſes with the King, 311. 
lends him Money, ibid. a Ge- 
neral Pardon granted him, 3 32, 
accuſed by the D. of Gloceſter, 


358. Articles of [mpeachment 


againſt him, 3 59. iracquitted, 
360. contrives the Ruin of the 


D. of Sloceſter, 370. dies, 


75 
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mander of the Engliſh Forces 
at Paris, 3 22. marries Jaque- 
lina of Luxemburgh, the D. 
of Bedford's Widow, 327 


Worceſter taken by Glendour, 58 


(E. of) enters into a Con- 
{piracy againſt K. Henry. IV. 
43. taken and beheaded, 46 

Aintrailles taken Priſoner at 
\ the Battle of Crevant, 233. 
ranſomed by the K. of France, 
234. takes Ham and Guile, 
ibid. led into an Ambuſh by a 
Shepherd, and made Priſoner, 
299. made Priſoner another 
Time, 302 

Y's 
Ork Wars between the Hou- 
ſes of York and Lancaſter, 


437, Ge. 


York (D. of) i. e. Edmund 


goes to acquaint K. Henry IV 
of a Conſpiracy againſt him, 2.1. 
ies, -& 
— (D, 


— —— — 


—— — (D. of) 


I 0F-:-8- s 


(D. of ) i. e. Edward /u/- 


pected of having carried away 
from Windſor Mortimer's Chil- 
dren, 53. is confined to Pe- 
venſey-Caſtle, ibid. killed at 
the Battle of Azincourt, 135 
i. e. Richard, 
ucceeds Edmund Mortimer 1» 
the Title of Earl of March, 
250. is made a Knight, 262. 
appointed Regent of France, 
321. drives the French ont 
of Normandy, 324. recalled 
ro England, 329. forces X. 
Charles to raiſe the Siege of Pon= 
toiſe, 351. offers him Battle, 
ibid. made Regent of France 
for five Tears longer, 369. de- 
prived of it, 379. begins to 
think of aſſerting his Kight to 
the Crown, 378. ſupprejjcs 4 
Revellion in Ireland, 385. «/- 
pires to the Crown, 391. &. 
Henry VI. /enas Orders to the 
Sheriffs of Wales, Cc. 10 op- 
poſe his Landing from I:cland, 
397. the D. complains to the 
K. of this, 398. returns to 
England, 398. concerts Mea— 
fares with his Friends, ibid. 
his principal Aaherents. ib. re- 
tires into Wales, and ſends the 
K. word to reform the Govern- 
ment, 399. marches towaras 
London wit an Army, 409» 
paſſes the Thames at Kingiton, 
401. offers to ſuomit, if So- 
merſet is ordered to Priſon, ibid. 


diſmiſſes his Troops, comes 30 


Vol., V. 


Court ; and accuſes the D. of So- 
merſet, ib. appre hended, 402 
why not put to Death, ibid. ſee 
at Liberty, ibid. takes an Oath 
to the King, and retires to Wig- 
more, 403. his Right to the 
Crown, 408. the Difficulties 
of his Attempt, ibid. his Ad- 
vantages, 409. engages the 
Earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick in his Plot, 410. ad- 
mitted into the Council, 411. 
made Protector of the Realm, 
Defender of the Church, &c. 
412. and Governour of Calais, 
ibid. deprived of this Govern- 
ment, 414. retires into Wales, 
and raiſes an Army, ibid. de- 
feats the King's Troops at the 
firſt Battle of St. Albans, 415 
his great Security and Uncon- 
cerncaneſs, 41 7. diſmiſſed from 
the Protector i Place, 418. ve 

tires from Court, ibid. is life 
to be intrapped by the Queen. 
419. retires ro \\ 1gmore, 42 ©; 
oxtwaraly reconciled tn the King, 
42 1. Comes 10 London, 22 
admitted into the Council, 423. 
levies an Aris) in Wales, 42 . 
aeſertea by his Troops, flies in- 
to Ireland, 428. arrainted with 
his Aaberents, ibid. arrives 
at London, and goes to the Par- 
liament, 434. by which be ex- 
peited to be asked to [ear himſelf 
on the Throne, ib. ſends them 
a Memorial to inftify his Claim, 
5. Inſtancet of his Modera- 
{lf tion, 


i a 
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* tion, 437. is abſolute Maſter after them, and diſpatch them 
of the Government, 438. out of the way, 429 
marches againſt the Queen, 439. York (Archbiſhop of) enters in- 
ſhuts himſelf up in Sandale- to a Conſpiracy againſt K. Hen- 
Caſtle, ibid. provoked by the ry IV, 54. ſtized by the E. of 
Queen to fight, 440. ſlain, id. Weſtmoreland, and beheaded, 

Vorkiſts, or Adherents of the D. 57 

of Vork: James Butler com- «---==-( Archbiſhop of) ſent to the 

miſſioned to make « ſtrict ſearch Council of Baſil, 309 


I 


